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‘ In The Economist this Week ; 





INTERNATIONAL 


RELATIONS ..... 


Moscow and Washington: Any hopes raised by the polite and 
sober atmosphere of the Vienna talks (p. 1089) must take account 
of the renewed fighting in Laos, which has disrupted the talks at 
Geneva (p. 1093). Nor, though all that he asked from the Ameri- 
can people on his return from Europe was their support for foreign 
aid, is President Kennedy going to get all he wants (p. 1110). 


Moscow and Cairo: Pravda has cracked the whip over President 
Nasser, suspecting him of wanting to be too neutral (p. 1095). 
Cairo and Cyprus and Israel: The Egyptian President and Presi- 
dent Makarios respect each other as neutrals in the big cold 
war (p. 1096). 


But the archbishop may have received less sympathy from the 
colonel for his neutrafty in the Israeli-Arab vendetta. An agreed 
solution to this is the prerequisite of any abatement of Israel’s 
siege mentality, with all that this wind of change would imply for 
the future of the young state (p. 1122). 


RUSSIANS ..... 


- and Berlin: Mr Khrushchev and Herr Ulbricht will content 
themselves with peaceful pressure until the autumn; if without 


; success, stronger methods will be revived (p. 1119). 


.. and Agriculture: The Soviet model of collective farming has 


ven faithfully followed by most of the East European satellites, 


and trouble has thriven accordingly (p. 1092). 
. and Albania: Defendants in the recent Tirana trials were found 


HOME 


PUFFED UP 

Britain’s economy is being inflated by wage awards : the pressure 
should not be relieved by restrictive measures, but by stopping 
the pump (p. 1087). 


For a start, the air might be let out of some teachers’ complaints 


+ about their new salary scales (p. 1094). 
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Clammed Up 


Mr Kennedy kept his mouth firmly shut in London—which spoke 
clearly enough of a new footing for Anglo-American relations 
(p. 1132). 


Lumped Together 


Welshmen do not like the plan to amalgamate their counties— 
and very likely it will not work: but the Principality could benefit 
from a more radical reconstruction (p. 1090). 


One-third of Britain’s people live in its six largest citi and most 
of the rest of them are in the South (p. 1134): but London is less 
crowded than it was ; and some of the City’s firms are finding the 
suburban air more to their liking (p. 1133). 
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guilty of plotting with the Americans, but their real crime may 
have been sympathising with the Russians (p. 1096). 


RESPONSIBILITIES ..... 

British: The withdrawal of South Africa from the Commonwealth 
has drawn attention to the problems of the Bechuanaland pro- 
tectorate (p. 1122). African “ acquiescence ” in—much less “ con- 
sent” to—either the new Rhodesian constitutions or the con- 
tinuance of the federation remains highly doubtful (p. 1093). . . 
New and old conflicts in Zanzibar make the presence of the British 
army necessary to prevent further bloodshed (p. 1094). 
Australia is anxious to be reassured that Britain is not forgetting 
its obligations to the white dominions in its anxiety to please the 
coloured and to solve the problem of the common market (p. 1125). 
Unilateralists: Those who do not want the German army in Nato 


. to rely too much on nuclear weapons ought, in logic, not to 


obstruct the training and equipment of conventional forces; or, 
indeed, conscription either (p. 1102). 


REFCRM? 


The new development corporation may have to tackle all Burma’s 
many economic problems (p. 1127). 


Saudi Arabia needs to do more than swap cam@ls for cadillacs to 
enter the twentieth century (p. 1120).- 


General Trujillo the Second may soon find it difficult either to 
keep or to break his reforming promises in the Dominican Re- 
public (p. 1099). 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Freedom Riders in the South have begun a new stage in the 
human drama of their country’s race problem (p. 1109). 


The Republicans are in an aggressive mood (p. 1110). 
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SLIPPING UP 


The equity boom has been checked by a recurrence of old afflic- 
tions (p. 1137): and sterling takes more punishment (p. 1141). 


Locking ahead 

The gloves are now off in the fight between the gas and coal 
industries over future gas supplies to British households (p. 1141). 
Far-sighted exhibitors at Moscow did not expect an avalanche of 


orders, and have been careful not to leave their prototypes behind 
at the fair (p. 1142). 


Up and up 


Higher interest rates on mortgages are a step in the right direc- 
tion ; but the building societies may not have gone far enough 
(p. 1139). 

The cost of smoking has risen (p. 1149): sales of clothing fell in 
April, but durable goods continue to recover (p. 1146): hire- 
purchase debt is growing again (p. 1143). 


Turned Down 


The Government has resisted attempts to “ reform ” the Licensing 
Bill (pamogg9) and life imprisonment (p. 1096). A hard look should 
be taken at proposed reforms in the press (p. 1102) and the dock 
labour situation (p. 1096). 


Detailed contents on page 1087 
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from the M1 to the 
Khyber Pass 


All over Britain you find Barber-Greene finishers 
busily at work surfacing roads better and more 
economically than ever before. 


Yet today for every machine that remains in Britain 
49 go overseas. 98% export proves that the world 
agrees— it's quite a machine, the Barber-Greene. 


These highly efficient road surfacing machines are 
designed and built by the Barber-Greene Company 
of Aurora, Illinois, and are manufactured in the 
United Kingdom by Rubery Owen (Warrington) 
Limited for Barber-Greene Olding & Co. Limited. 


or wherever you go... 





British engineering skill and American design were 
fused in a world-beating piece of equipment which 
is making a significant contribution to British exports 
of road making equipment. 


Rubery Owen (Warrington) Limited is a member of 
the Owen Organisation, and these road finishers are 
good examples of the ability of the group to make 
almost anything in metal, however complex. They 
are. Sold and serviced by Barber-Greene Olding & 
Co. Limited of Hatfield, Herts., through: a world-wide 
dealer organisation. ‘= 


THE OWEN ORGANISATION 


A) A LINKED FAMILY OF MORE THAN FIFTY COMPANIES 


THE OWEN ORGANISATION, KENT HOUSE, MARKET PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1. 
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In one office, in every office, the new 
TEMKON floor-mounted room air- 
conditioner works silently, unobtrusively, 
keeping air fit for breathing, keeping 
staff at peak efficiency all day long.... 


The cost? With a TEMKON in every room, 
the cost is still less, by 30-50 per cent, 


than that of a central station plant. 


FLOOR-MOUNTED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED 
Burlington Road, London, S.W.6 


Please send full details of the TEMKON floor-mounted room air 
conditioner. 

NAME 

COMPANY 


Makers of the world’s quietest 
room air conditioner 


ADDRESS 
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MOTOR STARTERS 


‘fh 


reakdown 
of false economy 


Can you afford doubtful protection of the machines 
in your production line ? 

You can insure yourself against breakdown. Install Ellison 
Starters for full protection against motor burnouts. The 
finely adjustable solenoid-operated self-resetting releases 
act instantly at any pre-determined overcurrent. Time lags 
prevent unnecessary shutdowns due to transient surges. 
Ellison Starters are totally enclosed and cannot be tam- 
pered with, thus protecting the operator. 

Other forms of Ellison Switchgear include switchboards, 
oil and air-break circuit breakers and fuse switchgear. 
Every piece is robustly constructed to give long, reliable 
service. Advanced design ensures easy accessibility and 
eliminates the need for frequent maintenance. Ellison 
provide a comprehensive consultancy, after-sales and 
spares service—backed by over half a century of specialised 
engineering knowledge. Ellison Switchgear is known and 
respected as the world's most reliable switchgear. 


ELLISON 


—for complete reliability 


GEORGE ELLISON LIMITED - PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM 22B 


Owners of an A.S.T.A. authorised testing station 





—the price 


879A 
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SKILLED 
MANPOWER, 
CREATIVE 
ENGINEERING 


Skilled manpower and creative engineering is the 
essence of progress which today rules the Seven Seas. 
This progress is constantly evident in the new luxury 
passenger ships, the rapid passenger-cargo ships, the 
sleek tankers, ore and bulk carriers dotting the globe. 
The Mitsui ships stand out anywhere—everywhere, in 
fact, where there’s water. And each ship is the symbol 
of Mitsui manpower and engineering, skill and creativity 
without peer today and unchallenged tomorrow. 









>>) >) 





LINES OF BUSINESS 
Passenger ships, passenger-cargo ships, cargo ships, tankers, ore carriers, 
bulk carriers, etc. Diesel engines for marine and stationary uses, steam 


engines, gas turbines. Steel structures,industrial machinery & equipment. 


B & W Diesel-Engine Licensee 
Escher Wyss Gas-Turbine Licensee 


M ITSUI 


SHIPBUILDING & 

ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
Head Office: Mitsui Main Building, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cables: MITUIZOSEN TOKYO Works: Tamano, Okayama Prefecture, 
Japan Cables: MITUIZOSEN TAMANO New York Special Repre- 
sentative: 17, Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y., U.S.A. Cables: 
MITUIZOSEN NEWYORK London Agent: Mitsui & Co., Ltd., London 
2nd Floor Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 
Cables: MITSUI LONDON 
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... wherever there is hard rock to move, you 
are sure to hear the name Gardner-Denver 
“Air Trac.’ Among construction men—at a 
hydroelectric plant in Australia, a seaway in 
Canada, a highway in Costa Rica or a dam 
in Italy—‘‘Air Trac’ is the most respected 
name for crawler-mounted rock drills. Ex- 





perts in other fields as well, mining, petroleum 
and industrial, depend upon the reliable prod- 
uct performance and ready service of this 
century-old company. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and local service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENWER 


Gardner-Denver International Division * Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A, 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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La situacién comercial de |’Angle- 
terre demande dass wir mehr 
exportieren. Goering thought the 
alternative to not exporting was 
death through starvation; the P.M. 
thinks exporting’s fun. We think 
it's plain Common sense. With hire 
purchase, bank rates and special 


- deposits subject to such peripatetic 


movements, how often have we 
blessed the fact that 45% of our 
business is transacted beyond 
these islands’ shores. What stab- 
ility of employment and turnover— 


a 
Ss 


though not always of profits—have 
we enjoyed through the cushioning 
effects of exports. We've been 
exporting since 1860 and even in 
those days we published our sales 
literature in five languages. Bi- 
lingualism is a commonplace with 
us; many of our staff are quinque- 
lingual—even the Managing Direc- 
tor speaks three languages. We've 
subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in a dozen countries 
overseas, and agents or dealers 
in nearly all the others—so there's 
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hardly a country in the world we 
don't visit or where you won't find 
a Morgans product. We're sorry if 
this sounds like boasting but we're 
proud of our export tradition. And 
with all the gloom about exports 
that seems to be fashionable at the 
moment, we feel this is the 
occasion to pay tribute to all the 
employees of the Group who help 
to develop, make and sell the 
products on which our export 
performance depends. 


A4 Morganite Exports Limited 


BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 





A Member of The Morgan Crucible Group 
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scientific instruments since 1856 : 


< 








Make an 
instrumental note... 


that if you have anything to analyse, 

to measure, inspect, or survey, the people 
to help you are Hilger & Watts. 
Autocollimators, Block Levels and 
Clinometers, Circular Division and Angle 
Measuring Instruments, Dividing Engines, 
Linear Measuring Machines, Microscopes, 
Gauge Interferometers, Optieal Flats, Angle 
Gauges, Polygons, Etc., Scales, and Cireles, 
Projectors, Analytical Instruments, 
Surveying Instruments. 





HILGER & WATTS LTD - 98 ST PANCRAS WAY - LONDON - NW1 


HILGER & WATTS LTD., DORTMUND HURDE, GERMANY PHONE: GULLIVER 5636 


WHEN YOU WANT TOP QU 
ASK FOR SDK BRAND PR 


MAIN PRODUCTS: Fertilizers: Ammonium Sulphate, Urea, Compound Fertilizers. 
Metals: Aluminium Ingot, Ferro-alloys, Metallic Silicon, Pure tron 
Electrode: Synthetic Graphite Electrode, Reactor Graphite Electrode 
Abrasives: DENSIC (Silicon Carbide): 
MORUNDUM (Fused Alumina). 


Tle ee Or tale esi a a 

Polyethylene, Propylene Glycol, 

Propylene Oxide, Nitrous Oxide 

(Laughing Gas), Caleium Carbide, Metallic 

Soda, Hydrochloric Acid, Potassium Chlorate, 
Sodium Chlorate, Sodium Cyanide, Melamine, 


Pee 1 eb ee ete MYL 
Oxide, Phthalic Anhydride, etc. 


a1) 4 > 


SHOWA DENKO kx. 


Head Office: 34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: sia TOKYO 
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A new building!.. 


, ‘ 
Whats inside? 
: \ 
‘ 
CALLING ALL THE TIME PEOPLE | 
, ° 1 
en, dae, WLI | 
\ af New buildings going up. And up. l 
Higher and more isolated (on all sides) : 
OO —more sun more wind—more weather. I 
And incidentally, more glass (take a look I 
around the City!). People have to live 
; and work inside, comfortably. The ' 
ents! a lee ] solution of this modern problem is to ! 


install a Carrier air-conditioning system. i 
Only Carrier have an air-conditioning i 

system fully developed for every type of 

Nae em Neal multi-room, multi-storeyed building— ‘ 
and British weather! “‘Weathermaster’ ‘ 
and ‘“Twinair’ for perimeter zones, 4 

' ‘Centralair’ for interior zones. Ask us f 

about them now. 4 


... Make regular service a fact |. - 
at the Port of Toronto! 


Serving over 40 countries and 100 ports! Cut costly 
delays by shipping via the modern Port of Toronto. 
Contact your shipping agent or forwarding company. 





Air Conditioning Systems 
THE TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS | CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


24 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.| Tel. ViCtoria 6858 







alll eae eee aie let eine ee a 


(Sime ne GAG oe 


60 Harbour Steet, Toronto 1, Canada EMpire 4-145] THE PIONEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING 











THE ECONOMIST 


WE COVER... 


TURN PAGE 
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THE WORLD! 


...now and for the future. If you need aluminium fast (!) phone: 
Kaiser Aluminium Company, Ltd., Hyde Park 5677-8; 16 Berkeley 


Bo you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, 
Kaiser Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you 
need... when you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water 
ports in America, have a capacity of 609,500 short tons of alum- 
inium every year. llere is a dependable and continuous supply of 
primary metal tohelp youmeet the growing demands of the world 


St., London W.1; Kaiser Aluminum 
International Inc., Phone: 47-59-00; 
Klausstrasse 43, Zurich 8, Switzer- 
land. Also in Bremen. 


KAISER Sm 
Fee EL 


aes DCs Le 


New leadership in the world of aluminum 
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MODERN INDUSTRY REQUIRES 
MODERN STEEL MATERIALS 


Nippon Kokan (Japan Steel & Tube Corp.) has the advantage of over 50 years’ experience as Japan’s leading 





steel maker and shipbuilder. A major supplier of standard and speciality steel, the most exacting requirements are 





applied to NKK’s tubular products for the oil and gas industries and for_plate and sections for ships and industrial 





structures—from blast furnace to the finishing mill. 





NKK is also proud of having in operation this year the largest and newest galvanizing sheet plant in the whole of 





Asia—capable of producing with the latest Sendzimir Process every kind of superior galvanized product. 


«) NIPPON KOKAN««. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo New York Office : Room No. 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
European Office: Kreuzstrasse 34 11, Dusseldorf, West Germany 
Singapore Office: Room No. 414, Shaw House, Orchard Road, Singapore, 9 
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BOY: 
AT work! 


Boys in the kitchen could mean trouble — but there’s a special 
protective ingredient in THIS kitchen. It’s melamine. 

You never see melamine, but this remarkable chemical plays an 
important part in your everyday living. It’s in cups and saucers 
and plates tough enough to withstand the rigours of family life, 
yet beautiful enough to grace your dining room table. 

The dinnerware is based on melamine crystal developed by 
Cyanamid. This pure white substance is a chemical that gives 
longer life, higher gloss and durable beauty to your everyday 
surroundings. That refrigerator and stove owe their sparkling 
finish to melamine-based enamel. Melamine gives strength as 
well as resistance to heat and stains in table tops, such as this one 
in FORMICA decorative laminate. 

Even your curtains owe somethingto melamine - they are drip-dry. 
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Cyanamid pioneered the commercial development of melamine 
and now, at Gosport, Hampshire, a new Cyanamid plant is turning 
out large quantities of melamine crystal for Britain’s industries. It is 
one of the many remarkable chemical products which stem from 
Cyanamid research and production. 


In this and in a thousand other ways 


—cCYANAMID > 


SERVES BRITAIN 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, wW.C.2. 
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How to Avoid 
Restriction 


HE prospect presented by the British economy in this summer of 1961 
is dun and drab. It looks as if the authorities may soon feel obliged to 
take some measures to restrain demand and production—and this at the 
end of a year when industrial production has not risen at all. The conclusion 
is so depressing that it is a natural instinct for a British observer to shudder 
away from it if he possibly can. But shuddering is not a policy ; the need is 
to search for an escape route. If the Chancellor and the country are to find 
one, they. cannot do so by the fool’s paradise tactic of ignoring the worst of 
the figures that are now causing some foreign bears to shy out of the pound. 
Externally, despite some recent improvement on both import and export 
account, Britain is still in balance of payments deficit, and the sterling area as 
a whole is probably running a current deficit (as orthodoxly defined) of around 
£1,000 million a year. We are being saved from a larger outflow of short-term 
capital from London by various patch-and-plaster-up arrangements with our 
European friends, which they will not necessarily be willing to continue 
indefinitely. Internally, the labour market in Britain has tightened recently 
so that there are now just under 300,000 unemployed, against just over 350,000 
registered unfilled vacancies at the labour exchanges ; but either labour is going 
to or being retained in the wrong places, or else last year’s bargained reduction 
in working hours is having a worse effect than originally expected, for the 
seasonally adjusted index of industrial production obstinately refuses to rise. 
At the end of March it was at the same level as a year earlier, although the 
total labour force in British civil employment had risen by about 14 per cent, 
which can be roughly interpreted as meaning that productivity per head had 
fallen by that amount. Meanwhile the index of weekly wage rates suggests 
that British workers are being paid between 4 and § per cent more per head 
as a reward for this lower productivity, so that the recurrence of cost and price 
inflation is not at all surprising. 

That there has been a recurrence of cost and price inflation is not now open 
to doubt. When the latest available cost of living figures were collected, on 
April 18th last, the cost of living index was 3 points higher than a year before, 
and all but 0.2 per cent of this rise had occurred in the seven months since 
September. Since April bread, beer, tobacco and other things with a heavy 
weight in the index have gone up further, which suggests that the pace up the 
spiral is now quickening ; a plausible guess is that for the first time since 1957 
we may at least temporarily be back in a stage of 4 or § per cent price inflation a 
year. Some people draw comfort from the fact that this period of inflation has 
at any rate seen a record boom in real investment in British Industry, and say that 
production almost certainly has started to rise since the last official figures were 
published in March. They argue that this would be very much the wrong 
moment to cause industrialists to falter in their readiness to install new machinery 
just as it may be about to be more fully used ; if the Government feels obliged to 
take any restrictive measures in the next few months—and in this context it may 
unhappily hardly matter what form the restrictions take—it seems only too likely 
that industrial investment programmes may be the first things that are restrained. 

This last point provides an additional reason for wishing that the Chancellor 
should delay, if he can, in taking deliberate measures of restriction. Restriction 
is no more a cure than shuddering. But when all this has been said—and when 
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the real hope of a rise in British exports to the quickly recover- 
ing United States economy during 1961 has also been noted— 
the present recurrence of price inflation and of a strain on 
sterling are inescapable facts. What other means of checking 
them are there, except the policy of restricting production to 
which British governments have so often resorted? An accu- 
rate mirror of the way that foreigners now regard us can be 
found in the words.of one distinguished international banker 
who was on a private visit to London this week: “To the 
outsider, Britain seems to have followed a reasonably sound 
budgetary and monetary policy for several years. Yet it is 
always running into crisis. Some thing or things within this 
economy must therefore surely be basically very wrong.” 


N point of fact, as every intelligent British voter and poli- 
tician must know in his heart, there are at least two main 
things that are basically wrong. The first of these defects— 
the lack of a spirit of thrustful competitiveness in British 
industry—may now be slowly on the mend. To look back, 
this country has suffered unexpectedly severely from the fact 
that, unlike continental Europe, most of its big enterprises 
did not have to be built or rebuilt from virtually nothing just 
after the war by men of desperate push-and-go. This is not to 
say that the quality of Britain’s top management in this period 
has been exceptionally bad, but it has perhaps suffered from 
a surfeit in managerial demeanour of clever conformism and 
a shortage of extremist ideas. Because fewer organisations 
than on the continent have been starting really from scratch, 
able executives have sometimes seen that the safest way to 
promotion within their firm is not to flutter too many 
dovecotes by wanting to change too many of the well- 
established ways of doing and selling things ; later, when 
leading their firms, they have too often felt that the gentlemanly 
way to progress may be by not running too deliberately foul 
of other existing producers in their trade. This deadweight 
burden of tradition in British industry was greatly increased 
by the catastrophic Crippsian policy of “ raw material alloca- 
' tions according to past production entitlement ” before 1951 
and, to a lesser extent, by some Tory tenderness for trade 
associations after that. 


But in the last few years the Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
has been shown to have teeth (at least against manufacturers) ; 
resale price maintenance has begun to break down despite 
Britain’s outdated legal props for it ; there has been a new 
feeling around of ants in the pants in the boardrooms ; tariff 
cuts and abolition of import restrictions have become respect- 
able ; and the country has even come to the brink of joining 
the common market. Of course, old attitudes take a long 
time in dying—Britain will not have got very far until it is 
regarded as automatic that we should grant a welcoming 
freedom to such things as minicabs and should not grant 
subventions to Cunarders—but recent advances are gradually 
becoming apparent. 


Unhappily, Britain is still gravely handicapped because it 
has made no progress to remedy its second basic defect. 
An OEEC committee pointed it out frankly last week. It 
found that Britain was one of the three western countries 
where inflation had plainly been due less to demand pressure 
than to the fact that collective negotiation of wages is an inde- 
pendent cause of inflation here, because it produces higher 
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wages than would be produced by a freely competitive labour 
market ; the other two were Denmark and the United States, 
and the OEEC committee reported it as “ significant that 
economic growth was less vigorous in these three countries ” 
than in any of the others that it studied. 


Nobody can really doubt that this process of wage inflation 
is now Britain’s major wasting disease. It is a disease with 
an almost unvarying prognosis. If demand and production, 
after having remained stagnant through most of 1960, now 
have to be cut down by new regulators in 1961, the main 
object will be to cause a little more unemployment in 1962 
so that by the end of that year the trade unions may give 
the next wage round a miss, and allow expansion to be resumed 
in 1963, perhaps in time for the general election of 1964. 
This is what happened in the last Parliament. The stagnation- 
cum-inflation of 1956 had to be turned into a minor recession 
by the emergency measures of late 1957, so that (aided by 
the defeat of Mr Cousins’s bus strike that May) there was a 
standstill in wage claims in 1958, which allowed production 
and real earnings of the workers to increase at a record rate 
in 1959. By the end of 1959 the idea that it was right to 
get courts of inquiry to cut down the country’s real earnings 
by increasing paper money wages had caught hold again, and 
it culminated in the nation’s decision to run away from a 
railway strike in February of 1960, which promptly had the 
effect that every reasonably experienced observer feared would 
happen at the time. The stagnation-cum-inflation that has 
lasted from that month to this can most accurately be called 
the Guillebaud Slowdown in Our Standard of Life. 


bog question for 1961 is whether Britain can escape from 
inflationary awards again without having to impose a new 
period of temporarily increased unemployment first. Probably 
the Government could still just avoid the need for using its 
new regulatory weapons if it started resolutely to refuse all 
inflationary wage awards that come to it for ratification. As 
it happens, a plain test case has now been laid upon its plate. 
Everybody should agree that those who make a lifetime’s 
profession of teaching are still badly underpaid ; it is a cruel 
paradox that this should be so when so much tribute is paid 
to the national need for more and better education. But a 
major part of the large new wage award recommended by 
the Burnham Committee will go to increase by some {80 a 
year the salaries of the large number of young women who 
enter teaching only for a couple of years before marriage, and 
of whom there is at present no market shortage whatever. 


If the Government boldly turned down this part of the 
Burnham award, perhaps adding the sweetener of individually 
large (but in toto much less expensive) increases in senior 
posts higher up the scale, it would set a pattern of political 
and industrial fortitude—a pattern which, though it would 
cause an enormous immediate row, should save it from the 
need to screw down demand in the whole economy later in 
the year. But the assumption of most observers in London 
this week was that it will not dare to do so. If it does not, 
then resort to Mr Lloyd’s new regulatory devices (and to the 
forced pushing of the British economy into a small recession) 
is likely to have to follow as the night the day ; and the choice 
between renaissance and restriction will again go the crip- 
plingly wrong way. 
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Viennese Visions 
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Having restored the civilities, Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev must 
now try to meet each other on points of substance 


¢ OBODY expected miracles,” said Tuesday’s Pravda, 
N a paper to which one does not normally turn for 
unobtrusive common sense, but “ both sides con- 
sidered it useful.” The subject was last weekend’s brief 
encounter between Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev ; and 
Pravda’s judgment, though wobbling in its reference to a con- 
sequent “ wave of moderate optimism ” (a ripple is the most 
the facts justify), is essentially correct. The meeting between 
the two men went as well as could reasonably have been 
expected. Those who are disappointed that it went no better 
may belong to either of two schools of incorrigible miracle- 
seekers. The first school seems to have hoped that Mr 
Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev would tidy up the world’s 
problems over the weekend in a grand and comprehensive 
exchange of concessions, like players at Monopoly ; this being 
real life, they were unable to do anything of the, kind. The 
other school, which includes the anonymous officials who have 
been trying to tell British and American newspapermen what 
to say, appears to be struck by gloom because Mr Khrushchev 
did not renounce his aim of extending the area of communism 
by all means short of war. Not surprisingly, Mr Khrushchev 
failed to make this act of contrition, just as Mr Kennedy failed 
to renounce his hopes of extending the sway of liberal ideas 
by all means short of war. 

Miracles being unavailable, the meeting in Vienna produced 
perhaps the next best thing. In its own sober way (the 
adjective chosen by Mr Kennedy in his broadcast to the 
Americans on Tuesday night) it was almost a model of how 
a confrontation between the two most powerful men in the 
world should be conducted. It avoided the twin extremes of 
hysteria which made the meeting at Geneva in 1955 seem 
like the beginning of a new world, and that in Paris in 1960 
like the imminent end of the old one. The leaders of East 
and West, unencumbered except by translators and the fewest 
possible advisers, talked privately, politely and, by all accounts, 
penetratingly. Above all, they talked in secret. 

Those who saw the spokesmen of the two delegations, 
Mr Salinger and Mr Kharlamov, holding fifteen hundred 
journalists at bay on Saturday and Sunday evenings, for all 
the world like two company directors required to tell the 
shareholders that the balance sheet was being kept in a safe, 
saw a sight that was both entertaining and instructive. . It is 
not entirely irreverent to suggest that the one major improve- 
ment that might be made in the procedure next time Mr 
Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev meet would be to dissuade 
such vast numbers of journalists from attending. Having 
been bumped round half of Europe, deprived of sleep, wet 
by rain, and given nothing more to chew on than a surfeit 
of schnitzels and cog bourguignonne, some of those who 
accompanied Mr Kennedy on this trip may decide next time 
that discretion is the better part of journalism. It is in every- 
One’s interest to diminish the temptation for the Russians and 
Americans to score propaganda points off each other at these 
meetings—a temptation which both sides nobly resisted on 
this occasion, but might not on another. 


To suggest that the main achievement of last weekend’s 
meeting was its unreportability, however, is a little negative. 
What else did it yield ? It seems to have produced three 
main results, none of them very far-reaching or necessarily 
permanent, but all modestly encouraging. 

In the first place, the discussion has restored the interplay 
of emotions between the United States and Russia to what 
it was in January and February—in other words, to a relation- 
ship of polite disagreement instead of abusive denunciation. 
After the exchange of courtesies that followed Mr Kennedy’s 
inauguration, the Russians’ conduct in Laos, and at the nuclear 
test talks in Geneva, seems to have led many Americans 
(including Mr Kennedy, momentarily at least) to conclude 
that the Soviet Union had given up the idea of settling things 
by negotiation and had decided to settle them by a contest of 
naked force instead. It is not entirely fanciful to think that 
Mr Kennedy’s actions in Cuba, and his talk of training 
guerrillas for a “relentless struggle in every corner of the 
globe,” may have had the same effect on Mr Khrushchev. 
The first achievement of the meeting in Vienna is to have 
restored to each man’s mind the belief—however warily held 
—that the other is still sharply aware of the dangers of a 
“ relentless struggle ” and is therefore willing to give negotia- 
tion another chance before resorting to rougher methods of 
argument. So long as this delicate balance of trust continues, 
neither side is likely to take actions that stretch the other’s 
patience to the snapping point. 


OME observers from communist countries who followed 

Mr Khrushchev to Vienna suggested that this revival of 
trustful courtesy was his sole object in going there. If this 
is so, Mr Khrushchev was unduly modest in his aims. For 
either Mr Kennedy or Mr Khrushchev to say, in effect, that 
he is not going to give an inch on a single issue but that he 
is going to be civil in his obstinacy, will not do. The deteriora- 
tion of Russo-American relations after the events in Laos and 
Cuba showed how thin the previous veneer of civility had 
been ; having cracked once, it can crack again just as fast. 
Fortunately, the second achievement of the weekend’s con- 
versation is the apparent recognition by both men that affable 
stubbornness is not enough and that it is necessary to try to 
meet each other on points of substance. Admittedly, there 
was no sign of compromise on the subject of a nuclear test 
ban, where both sides stood fast on their contradictory ideas 
about how the international control body should be organised. 
Nor did they get around, it seems, to discussing any general 
rules to regulate their competition for the allegiance of the 
uncommitted countries. But on other points the carefully 
cocked ear can detect a distant whisper of compromise. 

On Laos, for instance, a number of sources report that 
someone in the Russian delegation—either Mr Khrushchev 
himself or Mr Gromyko—hinted that the Russians were ready 
to drop their demand for a tripartite structure (and hence a 
Soviet veto) in the organisation supervising Laotian neutrality. 
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Mr Kennedy, in turn, is said to have reaffirmed the Americans’ 
willingness to let the pro-communist Pathet Lao take part 
in a Laotian government of national unity. If this is true, 
it explains Mr Kennedy’s reference on Tuesday night to 
“some immediate prospect of accord” on the subject ; so 
rosy an estimate is hardly justified by the ambiguous blessing 
which the participants publicly bestowed on “ neutrality ” 
and an “ effective cease-fire.” It is necessary to see whether 
the hints dropped in Vienna are translated into reality at the 
conference in Geneva and whether the still trigger-happy 
Pathet Lao take the point. 


IMILARLY, on the subject of Berlin, Mr Khrushchev left 
S the Americans with the clear impression that he was not 
going to precipitate a crisis for the next few months. It appears 
that Mr Kennedy, for his part, very sensibly concentrated on 
the allies’ right to keep their lines of communication with 
Berlin open, and not on the technicalities about which set of 
communists has the right to control the lines of communica- 
tion. This is the nub of the matter ; if Nato is to go to war, 
it must be for the sake of Berlin and not merely for the sake 
of not showing one’s pass to an east German official. Thus 
the possibility of an accommodation, at least for a time, re- 
opens. If the allies are willing to deal with east German 
frontier guards as stand-ins for. the Russians, they can leave 
the east German government to draw whatever implications 
of “recognition” it likes from this, provided they get Mr 
Khrushchev’s confirmation of the allies’ right to go to and 
from the city. 

This leads to the third main point that emerged from the 
meeting. Mr Khrushchev is unlikely to prolong his self- 
denying ordinance on Berlin much past the summer. The 
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west German elections in September, and his own party 
congress in Moscow in October, give him both the occasion 
and the motive for seeking some international success to 
present to his equivalent of an electorate. It might be either 
a negotiated settlement of the Berlin question, or a triumphal 
tour of the Soviet Union celebrating the togetherness of the 
Khrushchevs and the Kennedys (for, it must be remembered, 
friendship with America is still popular in Russia). In either 
case, it is probable that last weekend’s meeting will be 
repeated, perhaps before very long. The most encouraging 
feature of the confrontation in Vienna, therefore, was the 
evidence it provided that a personal relationship is feasible 
between the two men, capable of bearing the strain of argu- 
ment. The possibility of civilised communication between 
America and Russia has survived not only the turbulence in 
Laos and Cuba but also the advent of a new President. 

This might not have been so. In the meeting of the 
Kennedys and the Khrushchevs in Vienna it was easy to see 
the confrontation of two conflicting visions of man’s develop- 
ment. Mr and Mrs Kennedy, both young, rich and handsome, 
straight out of the American dream, stepped from their vast 
jet aircraft as the embodiment of sleek material power, physical 
grace and intellectual curiosity. Mr and Mrs Khrushchev, 
descending from their train, came as the representatives of 
an earthier tradition that puts more weight on instinct and a 
lumbering will-power than on the virtues the Americans prize. 
It was possible that the personal understanding evident in 
1959 between Mr Khrushchev and Mr Eisenhower would 
not be repeated in the case of the new President ; that to 
the clash between the two ideologies would have been added 
the clash between two incompatible personalities. This has 
apparently not happened ; both of them, and the rest of the 
world, can now let their breath slowly, and still cautiously, out. 


Re-drawing Wales 


The proposed merger of Welsh counties is unlikely to 
work, a Welsh correspondent believes, and an even 
more radical break with the past may be necessary 


cc NE of the curses of Wales,” Lord Ogmore once said, 

() “* has been parochialism.” When his grandfather was 

a boy, he explained, the whole of his village used to 

go out with sticks and beat up the people in the next village, 

across the River Ogmore, whom they regarded as 

“foreigners.” The first reactions to the draft proposals of 

the Local Government Commission for Wales suggest that 
Welshmen have changed little since those days. 

Civic dignitaries along the banks of the Conway in the north 
and the Dulais in the south have already reacted sharply to 
the logical suggestion that a mountain massif makes a more 
natural county boundary than a river which appears, to an 
outsider at least, to bisect a natural community. A request 
to move certain territories from Denbigh into Caernarvon or 
from Carmarthen to Glamorgan is being discussed. as fiercely 
as if it were an invitation to sign the Treaty of Rome. Only 
in Glamorgan, where no major change has been suggested, 
are the commission’s proposals likely to be well received. 


Merthyr, with less than 60,000 inhabitants, will fight to retain 
its county borough status, but it seems unlikely to repeat its 
1935 success on this front. 

The commission’s recommendation to merge all the Welsh 
counties, save Glamorgan, into four new authorities is unlikely 
to find favour with any of the councils. Most unpopular of all 
may be the union suggested between sparsely populated Rad- 
norshire and Breconshire (75,000 people altogether; rateable 
value less than £800,000) and rapidly expanding Monmouth- 
shire (population 331,150; rateable value over £3 million). 
A similar reaction probably awaits the suggested union of 
Flintshire and Denbighshire (combined population 317,870; 
rateable value over £4} million) with the far-flung and econo- 
mically feeble Montgomeryshire (population 44,720; rateable 
value £368,382). 

Yet these two proposals are at the heart of the commission’s 
master plan: “If the mid-Wales areas are to enjoy the stan- 
dard of local government services to which all counties are 
entitled,” it states, “‘a way must be found of transferring to 
mid-Wales some of the economic benefits enjoyed by the 
coastal. areas.” Two shot-gun marriages are therefore pro- 
posed—to enable “ the strong to help the weak.” The omens 
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suggest that these would hardly work out in practice. The 
farmers of Montgomery and Radnor are far from certain that 
they will be properly looked after by a council with a majority 
of steel-workers and town-dwellers from Shotton or Llanwern. 
“ The David and Goliath arrangements of the commission,” as 
one countryman has already said, “ will only ensure that the 
mid-Wales counties are outvoted and ignored in the council 
chambers of the new blocks.” 


F one takes the opposite view from the commission on this 
I point and gives up the attempt (whick is bound, in any 
case, to fail) to produce authorities that are less dependent for 
their revenue upon rate equalisation grants, it is possible to 
produce workable counties which have a greater natural 
coherence and unity. 


The three mid-Wales counties of Brecon, Montgomery and 
Radnor have a combined population that is just short of 
120,000. This has declined by about 12 per cent during the 
last forty years. In Montgomeryshire the fall in total popu- 
lation has been going on steadily for 160 years. Mid-Wales’s 
depopulation problem is thus one of long standing. The same 


sort of movement away from the countryside is going on all 


over Wales. Even in counties where the total population is 
falling, the size of the towns is tending to grow slightly, while 
the number of full-time workers on the land is continuing to 


fall: the figure of 25,100 in June, 1960, was 2,080 less than 
a year before. 


This is one aspect of the slow improvement in agricultural 
efficiency that is taking place. Even so the great majority of 
farms in rural Wales are still too small to be economic units. 
Three-quarters of them are less than 100 acres in size ; most 
of the flocks of sheep and herds of cattle are smaller than the 
size (§00 and 100 respectively) which the Welsh Agricultural 
Land Sub-Commission regarded as the minimum for profit- 
ability. Amalgamation into larger units is taking place 
extremely slowly. This process has probably not been 
accelerated by the Small Farms Act (over 80 per cent of the 
eligible holdings have applied for 
grants, and about £4 million has 
already been committed on approved 
farm plans). Nor has the necessary 
process of amalgamation been made 
any easier by the spread of owner- 
occupation: in some areas, where 
twenty years ago only 4o per cent of 
the farms were owned by the occupier, 
more than two-thirds are today. 

It is much to be hoped that future 
policy will do less to perpetuate these 
small units. They are so scattered 
that they represent little in the way of 
community life. For there are in 
Wales very few of the nucleated 
villages which provide the focus of 
life in rural England. The few country 
towns are the only real centres in mid- 
Wales. Young Welshmen will be per- 
suaded that it is worth staying in their 
native counties only if there are more 
opportunities to work on larger, more 
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prosperous farms—where they can afford to run a car or a 
motor-cycle to get to the life of the towns. In the long run the 
only sound type of farming in most parts of the area will 
probably prove to be large scale cattle and sheep ranching. 
This is expanding slowly—and may be encouraged by entry 
into the common market. 


The population of the country towns themselves can be 
maintained only by the growth of tourism (a big money- 
spinner) and the arrival of small industrial ventures. Con- 
siderable progress of this kind is now being made in Caernar- 
vonshire and, with the development around Milford Haven, 
in Pembrokeshire. Nuclear power is making a contribution in 
Merionethshire and will probably do so in Anglesey as well. 
The much more limited progress that has been made in mid- 
Wales has been largely due to the efforts of the Mid-Wales 
Industrial Development Association, whose strength has lain 
in the fact that it represented the area as a whole. A county 


authority of similar scale would probably be the best body to 


negotiate the entry of a substantial overspill population (and 
industry) from the Midlands. 


A» this suggests that the Local Government Commission 
would be wise to think again about the wisdom of 
dividing mid-Wales—and attaching it in pieces to the north- 
east and south-east counties which it proposes. Some people 
are wondering whether a more radical revision of approach may 
not eventually be required. If counties have to be so physically 
large before they become capable of handling expensive ser- 
vices like technical education or the police, will the councillors 
ever be found who will be willing to travel the great distances 
required? Even the present councils may be getting short 
of talent: at the recent elections 130 out of 162 candidates in 
Pembrokeshire, Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire were 
feturned unopposed. And most of the district councils are 
too small to be effective units: none of the second-tier authori- 
ties in mid-Wales is responsible for more than 10,000 people. 


There is therefore a great deal to be said for transferring 
technical and further education to 
a body like the Welsh Joint Educa- 
tion Committee, ambulances to the 
regional hospital board—and police 
to an all-Wales police authority along 
the lines recently suggested by the 
Inns of Court Conservatives. Most 
of the district councils could then 
be combined into single-tier authori- 
ties, over areas as large as the 
present counties, and reasonably able 
to bring local knowledge to bear on 
services like primary and secondary 
education, housing and roads. The 
commission and the Minister for 
Welsh Affairs have an intractable 
task ahead of them, whichever way 
they tackle it. They might find it 
worth breaking sharply away from the 
two-tier county pattern, which is 
scarcely natural to the charming 
but undef-inhabited countryside of 
central Wales. 
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Cold Comfort Collective 


Collectivisation of the land is almost 
complete in Eastern Europe—but 
so is disenchantment 


UCH has been heard in recent months about the failures 
M and back-slidings of Soviet farmers. But down on the 

farm in the rest of eastern Europe there is trouble too. 
Since the communists came to power there always has been 
trouble. But in the present chorus of recrimination and ex- 
hortation there is an added note of urgency, provoked perhaps 
by the fact that, if matters had gone as they should, this ought 
to have been a time of rejoicing. Throughout eastern Europe 
this spring (with the notable exception of Poland, where Mr 


Gomulka has an agricultural policy of his own) the collectivisa-: 


tion of agriculture has been either completed or brought near 
to completion. In Bulgaria and east Germany the job was 
already done ; in both Czechoslovakia and Hungary, where 
over 90 per cent of the arable land has been collectivised, the 
process is now virtually complete ; even in Rumania, where 
the peasants have been particularly recalcitrant, the figure is 
said to be around 84 percent. — 

To bring agriculture within the “ socialist sector” has, of 
course, been a major ambition of the communist regimes of 
eastern Europe. Over the past ten years or so, they have never 


lost sight of the goal, although at times they have pursued it — 


with the utmost caution, and even at times apparently aban- 
doned it. Now, however, although they may for ideological 
reasons rejoice that the goal is largely reached, on practical 
grounds their raptures have been severely modified. In March, 
the Czechoslovak minister of agriculture stated flatly that so 
far the results of large-scale agricultural production “ do not 
correspond either with the needs or the possibilities of the 
national economy.” In April, Mr Zhivkov, the top Bulgarian 
communist, forced some abject self-criticism out of his 
minister of agriculture at a special session of the Bulgarian 
central committee ; taking another leaf out of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s book, Mr Zhivkov has turned up at several district 
party meetings devoted to finding scapegoats for agricultural 
failures. This mood of disenchantment with progress on the 
farms is common to all the countries that have pushed ahead 
with collectivisation. It is substantiated by persistent reports 
—and official admissions—of shortages, particularly of meat 
and dairy products, as well as by frequent complaints that 
particular production targets have not -been fulfilled. 

Many leading communists have shown themselves not 
unaware that collectivisation in itself solves none of their 
problems.. One Hungarian newspaper admitted early in 
January that “ discussion of the difficulties arising out of col- 
lectivisation has now become one of the chief topics of con- 
versation both in town and country.” And a Hungarian 
agricultural expert said that “ by establishing collective farms 
we have only done half the work. . . .” In other words, the 
communists still have to overcome the deep-rooted preference 
of most peasants for the old ways, and they still have to train 
men accustomed to small-scale farming in the far more intri- 
cate and involved problems of running large collective farms. 
They may succeed in time. The pity is that they should in 
the first place have felt compelled to push collectivisation 
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through when they still possessed such pitifully meagre stocks 
both of goodwill and of technical and administrative expertise. 

Collectivisation in eastern Europe has not, of course, 
been the dramatic and violent affair that it was in Russia. 
Neither the compulsion to join, nor the resistance to joining, 
has been comparable. On the whole, however, the process of 
collectivisation can be called “ voluntary ” only by courtesy ; 
there are plenty of methods of pressure other than downright 
violence. And, on occasion, the peasants have openly demon- 
strated their hostility ; indeed in Rumania earlier this year 
peasant disturbances appear to have caused the government to 
call a temporary halt to its collectivisation drive. Much more 
important, however, than sporadic outbursts of hostility is the 
sullen non-co-operation of so many of the new collective 
farmers. Bitterly resentful in any case at having this major 
change in their way of life virtually forced upon them, they are 
thoroughly disillusioned by the inefficiency and mismanage- 
ment found in so many of the new collectives. Supplies of 
fertilisers, tractors and other machinery are often inadequate ; 
spare parts are frequently unobtainable ; what machinery there 
is tends to be badly maintained and inadequately used ; short- 
ages of agricultural experts, of book-keepers and of managers 
lead to confusion and neglect. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising to read that in the new Hungarian collectives indis- 
cipline, slackness, and even looting of collective property are 
common, and that an alarming number of farmers are 
migrating to the towns; or that in Czechoslovakia, Mr 
Novotny has sharply criticised a tendency to fiddle statistical 
returns, pointing out that “ tricks and paper reports will not 
supply us with milk, meat and eggs.” 


Hy effort will evidently be made to put matters on a 
4 better footing—and not merely by way of exhortations 
and pep talks. (In Hungary, hundreds of “ people’s educa- 
tors” have been descending on the countryside “ taking,” in 
the near-biblical words of Népszabadsdg, “the word of the 
Party from house to house.”) Agriculture is not the Cinderella 
it once used to be in the east European economies, and 
although industry still gets the lion’s share of investment the 
benefits of the greatly increased share of investment in agri- 
culture in recent years should be increasingly apparent. 
Efforts are also being made to overcome the deficiencies in 
the administration of agriculture and to speed up the supply 
of agricultural experts. 

But the most important task is to make the individual 
peasant feel that he has a worthwhile stake in the new col- 
lectives. At present so many of them are mismanaged that he 
feels the stake to be pretty paltry and uncertain. And, as 
Mr Kadar recently remarked, with unconscious humour, “it 
requires a good deal of class consciousness to work throughout 
the year” without knowing what you are going to get for it. 
Clearly, if the efficiency of the collectives can be improved, the 
individual members will get more out of them. The difficulty 
is to overcome the initial reluctance of the members to play 
their part in making a go of the new system. On the whole, 
one gets the impression that the communists are relying 100 
much on the powers of persuasion of party activists and not 
enough on material and financial incentives 
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In the meantime, however, having brought most of their 
agriculture into the “ socialist sector,” the east European com- 
munists are proceeding with some caution. The amalgama- 
tion of the collectives into even larger units, which the 
Russians have carried out, is not being attempted, except by 
the Bulgarians, who completed the process three years ago ; the 
Czechs began it but have suspended operations for the time 
being. Above all, the communists seem to be aware that they 
would be ill-advised to tamper with the peasants’ private plots 
because to do so would not only antagonise the peasants still 
more but also jeopardise an important part of each country’s 
food production. Although the communists complain that 
the peasants attach far too much importance to their private 
plots, they themselves make no bones about the quite dispro- 
portionate value of private farming at present, especially in 
livestock and dairy products. In Hungary, the minister of 
agriculture revealed in March that 40 per cent of the beef, 
60 per cent of the milk and pork and 90 per cent of the poultry 
are produced privately. In Bulgaria, where collectivisation is 
longer established and better consolidated than elsewhere, Mr 
Zhivkov has recently condemned the illegal seizure of private 
plots and repeated earlier warnings that their production was 
still essential to the national economy. Yet although at present 
forced to protect them the communists must regard these plots 
in the long run as undesirable remnants of capitalist society. 
Only Mr Novotny, however, has had the temerity to refer 
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openly to “the gradual limitation and elimination of private 
plot farming.” 

With their collectivised agriculture making such an in- 
auspicious start, the east European communists must have 
listened uneasily to. the scathing criticism passed on Soviet 
agriculture—collectivised these thirty years—by Mr Khrush- 
chev, particularly at the meeting of the Soviet central commit- 
tee last January. (Not surprisingly, these strictures of the Soviet 
leader were not widely publicised in eastern Europe, except in 
Czechoslovakia.) But it is very unlikely that having reached, 
or nearly reached, their goal they will retreat from it. To 
communists (unless they have the quite exceptional realism 
of a Gomulka) it is intolerable that the large and vitally impor- 
tant agricultural sector of the economy should remain in 
private hands. They are very conscious too of the immensely 
improved opportunities for political control and indoctrina- 
tion provided by the new agricultural organisation. Mr 
Novotny stated quite openly in March that the setting-up of 
the collectives was “an important, in the first place political, 
step” towards “a truly socialist large-scale agricultural pro- 
duction.” It is also the first step towards turning the farm 
worker into a paid employee of the state, virtually indistin- 
guishable from the worker in the factory. But the communists 
have still a very long row to hoe before they succeed in 
persuading the peasants that this is as desirable a consum- 
mation as they think it is themselves. 


THE WEEK 








~ Guns and Words 


A’ the of the week, the 
subdued optimism of Vienna had 
generated a story that Lord Home, Mr 
Dean Rusk and M. Couve de Murville 


be squared with the events at Pa Mon. The 
Americans have to decide how long they 
will stay at Geneva if the firing continues. 


THE RHODESIAS 


Expedients 


‘* A CQUIESCENCE ” is the British govern- 
ment’s favourite private word on 
the central African federation. Pouting 


would be returning to Geneva to meet Mr , 


Gromyko. By Wednesday, official spokes- 
men were letting it be known that no such 
travelling was envisaged. Between Monday 
and Wednesday, the communist Pathet Lao 
troops had rained shells on the government- 
held village of Pa Mon, then overrun it. 
This was a clear case of cause and effect 
and, as if to underline the fact, a projected 
meeting of the international conference on 
Laos was cancelled on Wednesday. 

The conference was thus exactly where 
it had been before Mr Kennedy and Mr 
Khrushchev met, with the Russians still 
saying that plans for a neutral and united 
Laos should be discussed even if shells were 
still flying in Laos itself, and the Americans 
still refusing to table their detailed plan 
until the firing stopped. The renewed fight- 
ing has put both sides in a difficult position. 
Practically the only hard and fast under- 
taking Mr Khrushchev committed himself 
to before leaving Vienna was to respect an 
“effective cease-fire” in Laos—a phrase 
which, though not very precise, can hardly 


A senior member of the American delega- 
tion in Geneva is reported to have said that 
the Americans will not rejoin the sessions 
until the Russians have agreed to tighten the 
truce arrangements. But President Kennedy, 
back in Washington, has said that the 
Americans will stop on at Geneva ; thus it 
seems that some kind of conference will 
keep going, even if informally. 

In a sense, the centre of gravity of the 
conference had shifted to Nice, from which 
Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia had invited 
the three princes who, between them, com- 
prise Laotian politics — Boun Oum, 
Souvanna Phouma, and Souphannouvong 
—to meet in Geneva to settle their differ- 
ences. Prince Boun Oum conferred with 
Prince Sihanouk last week, then went to 
Paris, within convenient reach of Nice and 
Geneva. The princes Souvanna Phouma 
and Souphannouvong left WHanoi for 
Geneva together, saying they were ready to 
meet Prince Boun Oum and find a way out. 


Their words would carry niore conviction, ° 


and the way would be easier to find; if the 
guns could be silenced. 


acquiescence is the best result that can be 
hoped for from the new round of Rhodesian 
crises due this month. In both the Rhode- 
sian territories, diametrically opposed groups 
are being asked to agree to new constitu- 
tions that none of them really wants, in the 

elief that this will bring about eventual 
acquiescence in a continued federation. It 
will not. 


The Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, Sir Edgar Whitehead, has reached 
agreement with Mr Duncan Sandys, but 
with nobody else, on the form of the new 
constitution to be put before the mainly 
white Southern Rhodesian electorate in a 
referendum next month. Legislation to 
ratify Britain’s end of the agreement (relin- 
quishing most of the reserve powers over 
the colony’s constitution) is likely to be in- 
troduced in Parliament next week, and with- 
out doubt it can expect Labour opposition. 
In Southern Rhodesia, the right-wing 
Dominion Party will fight for an adverse 
vote in the referendum. The African 
National Democratic Party has rejected the 
agreement in advance, holding out for the 
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right to address meetings in the African 
reserves and for an end to the reservation 
of the greater part of Southern Rhodesia’s 
land for whites. 

There is a possibility that the proposed 
new constitution for Northern Rhodesia 
will turn out to have been amended in a 
direction intended to satisfy white voters in 
Southern Rhodesia. Mr Macleod’s original 
proposals, published in February, would, in 
practice, mean the end of rule by the settler 
United Federal Party in Northern Rhodesia. 
Any changes designed to allow the UFP to 
come back into power and stay there will 
mean an end to the moderation steadfastly 
practised by Mr Kaunda’s nationalists since 
Christmas. Mr Kaunda has gone out of his 
way to reassure white opinion ; his party 
claims 200 white members. His leadership 
may not be able to survive any marking- 
time in Northern Rhodesia’s constitutional 
advance. As for the continued existence of 
the federation, none of these manceuvres is 
likely to bring about black acquiescence, 
let alone the consent called for by the 
Monckton Commission nine short months 
ago. 


ZANZIBAR 


New Wounds | 


AYER upon layer, new peoples have for 
centuries been borne across the seas 
and put down upon the islands of Zanzibar. 
The latest eruption is partly due to fossilized 
hatreds built up when Arab masters im- 
ported African slaves. Intermarriage has 
created a small population of Zanzibaris 
among whom it is impossible to tell Arab 


from Shirazi, or Comorian from central - 


African. For the rest, it is easy enough to 
distinguish between the 40,000 Arabs who 
own the land, the few thousand Asians who 
run the businesses, and the 300,000 Africans 
who do the work and most of the politics. 
This would leave room enough for an- 
tagonisms even without the new topsoil of 
African nationalism which the mid-century 
has laid down. 

Supported by Mr Julius Nyerere of 
Tanganyika (and by President Nkrumah of 
Ghana), the pro-western Afro-Shirazis won 
ten seats in the elections on June Ist to the 
Legislative Council, which were followed 
by some days of riots. If the party did 
nothing to incite violence against Arabs— 
scores were killed and hundreds injured— 
there is not much evidence that it went out 
of its way to combat racialism. Ten seats 
were. won by the Zanzibar Nationalist 
party, which claims a majority of African 
: members but which is in fact led by Arabs. 
The ZNP is on courting terms with Presi- 
dent Nasser and flirting terms with Chair- 
man Mao: it has been able to form the new 
Zanzibar government by winning the 
allegiance of the non-Arab Zanzibar and 


Pemba People’s Party, which won three . 


seats. In return the leader of the ZPPP, an 
African, has been given the Chief Minister- 
ship over an otherwise ZNP executive 
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_ council. The two government parties com- 


mand strong electoral support. Even so, 
it has been necessary to send in five com- 
panies of the King’s African Rifles to keep 
a peace threatened both by the old wounds 
of the past and the new conflicts of the 
present. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


First Rejection 


HE executive of the National Union of 

Teachers, whose representatives have 
a dominant voice on the teachers’ side of 
the Burnham committee, has bowled up a 
nasty one to the Government. It has 
promptly rejected last week’s award, citing 
as too niggardly -precisely those aspects of 
the award that should, because they really 
seem too extravagant, have made the 
Government chary of accepting it. The 
teachers claim that the starting salary ({600 
a year after what is at present a two-year 
training course) is too low, the gap between 
primary and secondary teachers too wide, 
and the operative date (next January Ist) too 





Teachers’ Tail Wags 


late. Although there is likely to be a clear 
majority for rejecting Burnham at a special 
union conference at Margate next Saturday, 
not all local executives (including some big 
city associations) are happy about the rejec- 
tion, and certainly not about the reasons 
given for it. The union dog appears to be 
being wagged by its long tail of younger 
(and often temporary) teachers, and by the 
newly militant generation of girls and young 
men in the training colleges. 

The Government cannot possibly see a 
case for increasing the starting salary by 
more than Burnham did. It needs to be 
repeated that there is no present shortage of 
entrants at the lowest level: the real 
problem there is the wastage among young 
women who, by current practice, expect to 
marry within two or three years anyway. 
The need is to encourage them to return 
to teaching later, and to sustain the 
young men with family responsibilities 
—which is exactly what the Burnham 
salary “steps” after five and six years are 
designed to do. The other part of the 
award which is certainly right, even prob- 
ably still too small, is the supplement for 
teachers in responsible positions. The pro- 
fessional man’s normal incentive in his 
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early years is to know what he can aim at. 
The teachers rest their case on 


primary 
the belief that the balance of power wil! 


return into their hands as the new “ bulge ” 
enters the schools in a few years’ time. Even 
before that Sir David Eccles has to get 
through his year of intermission (1962-63) 
when the colleges will be retaining their 
trainees for an extra year. The NUT wishes 
to diminish (not abolish) the gap between 
primary and secondary scales, but the 
money cannot be found for this without 
either reducing the Burnham award to 
beginners or reducing the secondary 
teachers’ own expectations. The present 
assumption of most people in the profession 
is that there will be a second round of 
negotiations before September, and that 
strike talk need not be taken too seriously 
until then. But meanwhile the union is 
letting itself be edged out by its militants 
oy - what could be a pretty dangerous 


UNION CONFERENCES 


New Departure 


S IR TOM WILLIAMSON, whose impending 
retirement from the leadership of the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers was announced at the union’s con- 
ference this week, was the surviving stalwart 
of the redoubtable trade union triumvirate 
of the early 1950s, of which the other two 
members were Arthur Deakin and Sir Will 
Lawther. When Deakin died, Sir Tom 
did not prove to be of the temperament to 
lead the right wing brothers against the left 
wing Cousins; his influence remained 
quietly great among his own folk rather 
than nationally vital. It may therefore have 
been fitting that the conference at which 
his impending retirement was made public 
was also the occasion for some trend- 
setting speeches. Mr Gaitskell chose this 
level-headed forum to make his sharpest 
counter-attack yet against the latest tactics 
of the nuclear disarmers: they are now 
assailing him exclusively on the question of 
the Polaris base (against which they hope to 
secure a majority at Blackpool) not on that 
of full unilateralism (where they know that 





Mr Jack Cooper: new leader? 
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they have lost). Mr Gaitskell can hardly 
have intended his remarks to influence the 

NUGMW’s delegates, who are mostly as 
firmly committed to multilateralism as they 
are to sobriety in industrial matters. 

But. their sobriety dozs not inhibit new 
ideas, among the more important of which 
was the decision taken last year to launch 
into investing in equities, in a switch out of 
fading gilt-edged securities ; this has been 
a profitable piece of capitalist business, and 
the book value of the union’s investments 
has risen by £90,000 in a year. Having 
also increased its weekly subscriptions by 
3d. to 1s. 3d. a week, the NUGMW has 
put itself in a powerful financial position. 

The successor to Sir Thomas’s position 
will almost certainly be either Mr Fred 
Hayday or Mr Jack Cooper. Neither, at 
first sight, looks tailored to fit Arthur 
Deakin’s seat ; but then nor did Mr Deakin 
when he first took over from Mr Bevin. 
Moreover, Mr Cooper, in his chairman’s 
address to this week’s conference, presented 
a carefully argued case for the abandon- 
ment of union autonomy in some spheres, 
and the establishment of a common wages 
policy designed to distribute the benefits of 
rising productivity more generally among 
unskilled as well as among skilled workers; 
he is the sort of man who rather believes in 
trade union leaders working with govern- 
ments on committees. The country’s third 
largest union, which he may soon lead, is 
not the swiftest moving—but momentum in 
public affairs is a product of movement 
multiplied by weight. 


Cudgels Ready 


M GAITSKELL’S other speech to a union 
conference this week was before the 
National Union of Vehicle Builders, a left- 
wing organisation which demanded a rather 
more soft-footed approach: he got round 
the problem very well by proclaiming that 
aman can perfectly well be a good socialist 
and own a car, a formula designed to appeal 
to both the emotions and the self-interest 
of the average revolutionary panel-beater. 
This had not prevented the NUVB making 
some rude remarks about him on the pre- 
vious day, and striking some fairly militant 
industrial postures. But the really militant 
conference this week was that of a whitish 
collar union—the* Post Office engineers— 
who threatened strike action in support of 
their pay claim. 

The National and Local Government 
Officers’ Association, too, accepted an 
unwontedly militant proposal to give itself 
power to call a strike: but fortunately there 
is no danger of a mass walk-out by council 
clerks as a result. The union has a few 
members who work for .private bus com- 
panies and feel themselves to be severely 
underpaid ; and it is for their benefit that 
this most respectable of associations has— 
not without some qualms—decided to 
take up the knobkerry. The union also 
adopted, against its leaders’ advice, a 
startlingly silly resolution asking for pay 
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increases to be restricted to members of the 
union which had negotiated them—which 
would give councils a strong incentive to 
employ cheap non-unionists, More serious 
is the formal announcement, expected for 
some time, that the mineworkers have 
repudiated their no-strike agreement with 
the coal board: the union is now in a more 
militant posture to resist what it does not 
like about any plans for coal that may be 
announced by the board’s new broom, Mr 
Robens. 


EUROPE 


Midsummer Activity 


ee June and early July will be a busy 
period in the diplomacy of European 
integration. On June 22nd there is to be 
another meeting between British and 
French officials. On the 28th the foreign 
ministers of the Six will meet in Rome to 
prepare for a meeting of their heads of 
government. This summit meeting put off 
in May and now to be held in July, is to 
discuss the next phase of political co- 
operation. On Monday, and again on July 
2nd, the Council of Ministers (probably 
in fact the same foreign ministers under a 
different hat) will meet to decide whether 
to adopt the commission’s proposals for 
a common agricultural policy. 

Whether any of these. gatherings will 
decide anything at all is another question. 
The Anglo-French meeting is unkkely to 
make significant progress unless the British 
Government has gone far enough—in its 
own thinking and in exchanges with the 
Commonwealth—to be able to find 
common ground with the French on the 
tricky ‘terrain of Commonwealth agricul- 
ture. Nor does the meeting of the Six on 
their own agriculture problem look like 
achieving much. At one time it was 
thought that a bargain might be struck, with 
the French agreeing to complete the plan 
to accelerate the common market as a 
whole, in return for acceptance by the 
council of the broad lines of the commis- 
sion’s agricultural plan—a guarantee, in a 
sense, of German action later on. Now it 
looks as though the whole linked question 
of agriculture and the further progress of 
the common market will be postponed until 
after the German elections in the autumn. 
Nor, at this stage, is it at all clear whether 
the Dutch will allow the discussion of 
political integration between the heads of 
government to make headway. 


The temptation for the British is to wait 


and see what the Six do—on both politics 
and agriculture. But it is a temptation 
full. of dangers. One factor behind the 
current hesitations of the Six is the growing 
expectation that Britain will soon make a 
move to join them. But a diet of expecta- 
tion is not satisfying for long. Both Dr 
Adenauer and M. Spaak, who as Belgian 
foreign minister is once more playing an 
active part in the European movement on 
the Continent, believe that Britain’s final 
hesitations can best be overcome by de- 
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veloping the political unity of the Six. The 
present pause seems to provide Britain with 
time to act but not to drift. 


NEUTRALISM 
Moscow’s Riot Act 


WARNING growl from Moscow set the 

scene for the preparatory meeting of 
the uncommitted governments that began 
in Cairo on Monday. The delegates, repre- 
senting 20 countries and including nine 
foreign ministers, are to fix the time and 
place of the neutral “ summit ” conference, 
and to decide who should be invited and 
what they should all talk about. The Soviet 
Union, less than benign towards a project 
that is largely the brain-child of President 
Tito, has chosen this time to give the host 
country a heavy rap over the knuckles. On 
May 31st an article in Pravda, ostensibly 
objecting to a couple of articles that had 
recently appeared in Egyptian papers, 
reminded President Nasser (in the worst 
traditions of international philanthropy) 
that he who pays the piper calls the tune. 
Cairo radio, seldom slow to battle, has 
responded with heat to this implied inter- 
ference with Cairo’s domestic processes. 

A new, more critical tone has been notice- 
able for some time in Russian press and 
radio comment on both the United Arab 
Republic and Iraq. As long ago as last 
summer the Russians were complaining 
about the clock-watching and the muddle 
on the Aswan high dam. Comment grew 
sharper after the November meeting of the 
world’s Communist parties in Moscow. 
Although at the time Mr Khrushchev 
seemed to have won his point against 
Peking in favour of supporting “ inde- 
pendent national democracies,” Moscow 
radio from then on began broadcasting 
loaded remarks about the suppression of 
local communists in Egypt, Syria and Iraq. 

President Nasser’s acceptance of Russian 
money, munitions and friendship never 
made any difference to his policy of keep- 
ing all known Egyptian and Syrian com- 
munists in prison or under house arrest. 
The Soviet Union turned a diplomatically 
blind eye. Even in 1959, when it looked 
as if a battle of words between Moscow 
and Cairo was blowing up, Mr Khrushchev 
deflated the quarrel and resisted any im- 
pulses to attach obvious conditions to trade, 
aid or moral support. 

This may happen again. Possibly, the 
riot act having been read, the matter will 
be dropped. But the Egyptian articles to 
which Pravda took exception contained, in 
fact, only a fairly mild reiteration of the 
thesis that political friendship, and grati- 
tude, do not entail the acceptance of com- 
munist ideology. So far, the UAR has taken 
Russia’s side on most of the issues that 
divide East and West. The timing of 
Moscow’s rebuke indicates that the Soviet 
Union is concerned lest President Nasser’s 
ambition to become one of the leaders of 
the uncommitted inclines him too far 
towards the centre. 
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Neutral between Neutrals 


(se most distinguished tourist this 
week was President Makarios on his 
first official visit to the United Arab 
Republic. Cyprus is not one of the 
countries represented at the present con- 
ference of “neutral” planners, but Presi- 
dent Nasser, welcoming the archbishop as 
a fellow warrior in the cause of freedom and 
justice, impressed on his visitor that the 
struggle for peace was being pursued this 
week in Cairo even as it was last weekend 
at Vienna. While they stick to first prin- 
ciples, the two leaders can glide along on 
an exchange of congratulation. But Presi- 
dent Nasser is likely to have raised two 
matters that would have embarrassed a 
statesman less astute than the archbishop. 
The first is the British bases in Cyprus. 
At a dinner in honour of his visitor, 
President Nasser referred obliquely to the 
matter when he equated independence in 
Cyprus with security for the UAR. But the 
retention of the bases has always been 
regarded in Cairo as directed solely against 
the United Arab Republic. The second 
issue is one about which it is much more 
difficult for the two leaders to find a 
common point of view. Cyprus is an 
obvious loophole in the Arab ‘blockade 
round Israel. Israeli tourists flock to 
Cyprus as one of the few accessible places 
within reach of their purses, and Cypriots 
are glad of the money they bring. Cyprus 
is also the staging point for nearly all 
foreign visitors who want to visit Israel as 
well as the Arab countries. This, while a 
tiresome addition in flying hours to the 
tourist, makes a useful contribution to the 
Cypriot economy. © It might have been 
wiser, and it certainly would have been 
more courageous, if foreign governments 
had never agreed to accept the face-saving 
and humiliating device of two passports and 
detours through Nicosia. But as things are, 
the archbishop will do well to stick to his 
neutrality in this particular cold war. 


NOCK LABOUR 


Less Casual? 


M* FRANK COUSINS is to give his full 
attention to the ludicrous situation 
in the nation’s docks : he and the chairman 
of the port employers, Mr Crichton, are to 
sit together on a small working party about 
it. The late Ernest Bevin’s k labour 
scheme, so revolutionary at the time it was 
set up in giving every docker a weekly 
fall-back payment, has been attacked by 
everybody after the recent London strikes 
as being now plainly out of date : neither 
employers nor union have proved able to 
control the men. 

The main hopes now are being placed 
in the notion of more decasualisation—the 
assigning of more dockers to a specific 

mployer, instead of the present method 
whens y employers draw most men as 
needed from a pool. The biggest advantage 
of this could be a long term one. The 
regular employment of particular teams in 
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one place could aid the introduction of 
mechanical handling devices, and make the 
docker’s work—and attitudes—more like 
those of a skilled man. At present, shifting 
from job to job and dock to dock, the men 
are more valued for their brawn than for 
the brains they would need to man the 
machines to work for them. 

But it would be a mistake to be easily 
optimistic about this. It will be impossible 
to lay down a general principle for all 
ports : in some the amount of work done 
varies far more according to the season 
than in others. And there is no correlation 
between the regularity of work and the 
strike-proneness of ports ; indeed London, 
which already has one-third of the dockers 
working regularly for one employer (more 
than any other port except at Hull)—and 
where the flow of work is most even 
throughout the year—has had by far the 
worst strike record recently. Perhaps, too, 
high hopes should not be laid on the point 
that decasualisation “should enable the 
men to build up some loyalty to their 
employer,” and help the employers to 
understand more adequately the men’s 
difficulties and thereby to cut costs. Em- 
ployers cannot predict how many men they 
are going to need from week to week, and 
nothing could be more expensive—or more 
likely to promote strikes—than paying men 
to sit around on the docks playing cards and 
talking grievances while there is no cargo 
to unload. And when the proportion of 
permanently employed men in the docks 
reaches a certain height, those who are left 
in the pool as casual workers are bound to 
feel that they will be called in only for the 
nasty or the marginal jobs; how to grant 
compensation to this remainder could be 
one of the knottiest problems of all. 


LIFE SENTENCES 


Without Discretion ? 


HE latest penological (e)motion tabled 

by a handful of Tory backbenchers— 
which seeks to substitute a minimum sen- 
tence of 25 years’ imprisonment for the 
present life sentence for non-capital 
murder, and thus virtually to abolish the 
Home Secretary’s discretionary power to 
release convicted murderers—is wildly ill- 
conceived. Another Conservative member, 
Mr David James, in an amendment to the 
motion, has set out succinctly the prin- 
ciple that should guide the Home Secretary 
in this matter. No one, says Mr James, 
should be released from life imprisonment 
“as long as he or she is likely to be a 
danger to the general public, even though 
in some cases this may involve either rapid 
release or else imprisonment for the term 
of-the prisoner’s natural life.” 

At present, for sane persons, natural life 
terms in this country are exceedingly rare. 
As the Lord Chief Justice pointed out 
recently, the traditions of English law are 
opposed on grounds of public policy to 
sentences so long that the criminal is likely 
to die in prison. In the United States such 
sentences are commoner, although even 
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there the average life sentence is only 10 
years and seven months. In the past, life 
sentences in Britain were certainly longer 
than they are today, although they were 
never generally for the natural term. Sir 
George Grey, when Home Secretary in 
_—_ laid down a minimum sentence of 
Gey. tart which, by the end of the cen- 
become a conventional maximum. 
Afier the first world war the average sen- 
tence was between twelve and thirteen years. 
Since then there has been a further reduc- 
tion—partly, it seems, because of a shortage 
of prison accommodation and staff—but the 
figure of nine years which is being so freely 
bandied about is misleading. This average 
includes survivors of suicide pacts, mothers 
who kill their children, mercy-killers, 
who are sometimes released very quickly 
indeed. Furthermore, it does not take into 
account those sentenced after the 1957 
Homicide Act came into operation for what 
would previously have been hanging 
offences, and whose sentences may now 
turn out to be much longer. 

It must be admitted that today a sentence 
of fifteen years’ imprisonment would be 
considered exce . As and if fewer 
murderers are hanged, the public safety may 
demand that more really bad cases are im- 
prisoned for such periods, or longer. No 
one should want murder to be treated as a 
trivial offence and the sentence should 
always reflect the objective gravity of the 
crime. | But, whatever happens, it is 
obvious that the Home Secretary’s discre- 
tion should be kept as wide as possible. In 
the past it has been so well exercised that 
there has been only one case this century 
(and that an increasingly doubtful one) 
where it has ever been suggested that a con- 
victed murderer committed a second murder 
after release, 


ALBANIA 


Treason and Plot 


HE eight Russian submarines that have 
passed through the English Channel 
this week in an ostentatiously peaceful 
manner are believed to have been on their 
way home from the Soviet submarine base 
in Albania. Their journey may be what 


is called a routine naval movement ; but 
inevitably it is suspected of being connected 
with the present coolness in Sovict- 
Albanian relations. 

Whether or not these suspicions are 





In happier days: Mr K and Mr Hoxha 
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The success story of the Midland Pull- 
man began on July 4 1960, when this 
blue-and-white de luxe train made the 
first of its regular high-speed journeys 
between Manchester and London. On 
the way itwas often carrying its passen- 
gers at over 80 mph - yet with a comfort 
they'd never known before, a smooth- 
ness and quietness which turn a long Eo 5 
journey into an enjoyable, relaxing trip. ‘ 2 rice 





The success of the Midland Pullman is 
emphasised by the fact that today seats 
must be booked in advance to make 
sure of travelling — inter-city travellers, 
on business or pleasure, have found 
the speed, comfort and convenience of 
this new conceptin rail travel very much 
to their taste. 





The Midland Pullman's success points 
the way to further developments of 
this kind, typifying the new look of to- 
day’s London Midland along with the 
great modern freight expresses which 
every night cover the country in a net- 
work of regular high-speed routes. 


MIDLAND nn 


PU LLMAN —PART OF THE NEW LOOK OF TODAY'S 


LONDON MIDLAND 
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right, there is certainly no sign of any 
serious attempt to heal the breach between 
Moscow and Tirana. According to the 
latest rumours, the Russians have recently 
expelled the Albanian military attaché in 
Moscow in retaliation for the expulsion of 
their own military =e ~— Tirana. 
More important, the complete silence pre- 
served by the press and radio of the Soviet 
block (except for one Bulgarian paper) 
about the recent Albanian treason trial 
suggests heavy disapproval by Moscow of 
the whole business. 

Held in a Tirana cinema between May 
15th and 27th, the treason trial was a 
careful imitation of a stalinist show trial. 
The > ve emg were accused princi- 

ally of conspiring to overthrow the regime 
Fith- the hel en 
‘nati ae —~ ae este 

judge 

excerpts, they heh seca word-perfect in their 
self-incrimina and often very im- 
probable obie ness ite did not save them from 
the firing squad or gaol (four were executed 
last week). The ee rosecutor a 
ev opportunity ing on the 
a edatiaaies nature” of “ US imperialism ” 
which, he said, had been proved by the 
trial and seecbieed the whole ‘socialist 
camp. These may not have been tactful 
sentiments to utter when Mr ee 
was on his way to meet Mr Kennedy ; 
Moscow may have felt that it was not che 
Americans, but the Russians, who were 
being got at as the supporters of Mr 
Hoxha’s enemies. 

Mr Enver Hoxha may, however, accept 
philosophically a further worse of his 
relations with Moscow if the trial suc- 
ceeded in what was presumably its main 
object of effectively cowing his internal 
enemies, According to Jugoslav sources, in 
addition to the public trial there have 
recently been a number of secret trials of 
the regime’s opponents. Nothing is known 
at present of the fate of two prominent 
party members, Liri Belishova and Koci 
Tashko, who were disgraced last autumn. 
Pro-Soviet sympathies are believed to have 
been their crime. 


MALI 


Guinea for a Lesson 


AWaeds foreign ministers who find it 
hard to believe that Africans mean 
what they say when they talk of neutrality 
would do well to look at the President of 
Mali, Mr Modibo Keita, who spent five 
days in London this week. President Keita 
is a militant African ; his country is aligned 
with Ghana and Guinea in a group often 
suspected of being more neutral towards the 
East than t s the West. Yet, since it 
split with Senegal last year, Mali has built 
up both its contacts with western countries 
and its reputation for being as angrily anti- 
colonial and anti-imperial as any Touré or 
Nkrumah. The West, while tut-tutting, has 
sent money and lite advisers. Aid from 
France has continued, despite Mali’s de- 
parture from the French Community, and 
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as many trade agreements have been signed 
with western as with eastern countries. The 


visit to Britain is expected to produce 
another agreement and more substantial aid 


_ than the three Dakotas given by the British 


Government to Air Mali. President Keita’s 
words show him willing to accept gifts from 
anyone but “neo-colonialism” from no 
one. 

The roots of this relationship lie in the 
vote taken * Guinea in 1958 for indepen- 
dence from France. The amputation that 
followed was quick and cruel. Deferring to 
the French, other western countries were 
slow to offer assistance, and the communists 
seized the opporiunity to take their place. 





Mr Modibo Keita: 


lesson taken 


Even so, Guinea is the worse off for not 
having either French administrators or 
French money, and President Touré is no 
less dependent on eastern assistance than he 
might have been on French. Mali, on the 
other hand, receives from everyone, includ- 
ing Ghana, and yet is not afraid of criticis- 
ing everyone as well. President Keita may 
yet decide to join the moderate Monrovia 
group of states while remaining in the 
militant Casablanca group. The lesson of 
Guinea has been as well taken in Africa 
as in the West. 


DRINKS 


Nearly Undiluted 


NEXPECTEDLY, the Licensing Bill did 

not finish its report stage in the Com- 
mons this week. Part III of the bill, which 
deals with the sale and supply of intoxicat- 
ing drinks in clubs, has still to be considered, 
and after the third reading the bill has to 
go through all its stages in the Lords. So 
far on’report the temperance lobby has 
persuaded the Government to sponsor a 
clause banning the sale of intoxicating 
liquor on the motorways ; but, against this, 
Mr Vosper has introduced two new clauses 
permitting greater flexibility in the distri- 
bution of permitted hours. One proposes 
that the afternoon break, instead of being 
limited rigidly to the period between 3 p.m. 


_ and §.30 p.m., should be for not less than 


two hours after noon; the other gives 
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justices greater discretion in fixing opening 
hours. Mr Vosper also produced a clause 
freeing the sellers of liqueur chocolates from 
the absurd requirement of applying for a 
justice’s licence, but the new clause itself is 
a prize example of the mad draftsmanship 
that has characterised too many “com- 
promise clauses ” in Home Office legislation 
recently. Liqueur chocolates will be able 
to be sold freely only if the shopkeeper is 
sure that they do not contain “ intoxicating 
liquor in a proportion greater than one- 
fiftieth of a gallon of liquor (computed as 
proof spirit) per pound of the confec- 
tionery.” They. must also consist “ of 
separate pieces not weighing more than 1} 
ounces ” or else be “ designed to be broken 
into such pieces for the purposes of con- 
sumption.” To prevent the corruption of 
youth, sale to those under 16 is prohibited, 
a restriction which contrasts oddly with the 
complete freedom enjoyed by any five-year- 
old to take away hooch from an off-licence. 

Some determined efforts were made by 
the Labour temperance lobby, supported by 
the inevitable Sir Cyril Black, to de-liberalise 
the bill further. A group of Welsh members 
made a fruitless but time consuming effort 
to restrict the proposed referendum on 
Sunday opening in Wales by stipulating a 
minimum of a 50 per cent poll as a con- 
dition for any change. Another group of 
Labour members (plus Sir Cyril) tried to 
except Saturdays from the special hours 
certificate that will allow certain restaurants 
to remain open until 3 a.m. the following 
morning, on the ground that it outraged 
sabbatical feeling. This ,attracted signifi- 
cantly small support. One minor concession 
made to the temperance group is the reduc- 
tion of drinking-up time from fifteen to ten 
minutes. Mr Vosper compensated for this 
by allowing pubs to close at 10.30 p.m. on 
Sundays instead of 10 p.m. He did not, 
however, accept Lord Balniel’s sensible 
amendment which would allow drinking 
until 1 a.m. when music is provided “ by 
one or more live performers”; but he 
declared that the idea commended itself 
to the Government. Since this certificate 
would provide some much-needed night 
life for the unwealthy classes, it is to 
be hoped that its “ commendability” will 
produce something tangible later on, such 
as a Government amendment incorporating 
it in the Lords.- 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


El Beneficiario 


ENERAL RAFAEL TRUJILLO the younger, 

whose proficiencies in the past have 
been proved in pursuit rather than in con- 
solidation, has shown some dexterity in 
maintaining the old order in the Dominican 
Republic. As his father’s successor he has 
combined strong preventive measures 
against local opponents with a more nimble 
approach to the outside world. Following 
the promise of revenge made at his father’s 
tomb, General Diaz, alleged to be the 
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leader of the assassination plot, has been 
shot dead by security police, and a very 
large number of suspects are believed to 





Rafael ll and Madonna 


be in prison.. At the same time he has 
competently taken the wind out of his 
critics’ sails by welcoming a mission sent 
by the Organisation of American States to 
investigate charges of police terror and 
brutality. The mission, consisting of 
representatives from the United States, 
Colombia, Uruguay and Panama, arrived 
in the Dominican Republic on Wednesday. 

His father had always sturdily refused to 
allow an inspection team into the family 
hacienda. Rafael the Second seems more 
confident that all is under control ; a govern- 
_ment decree has promised protection to 
anybody who complains to the president’s 
office of official misconduct, and the power- 
ful chief of sec&rity, Colonel Garcia, has 
been sacked. ~ Meanwhile, President 
Balaguer, a poet, lawyer and diplomat, who 
was appointed last August as part of an un- 
successful attempt - to persuade the 
American republics that the Dominican 
Republic could be democratic too, has 
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promised elections next May. With some 
forty American warships patrolling off the 
Dominican coast, both General Trujillo and 
President Balaguer have declared that their 
overriding interest is the best possible 
relations with the United States. 

The fact that a Trujillo is still running 
the Dominican Republic confirms the sug- 
gestion that El Benefactor’s murder was 
more a spontaneous act of revulsion or 
revenge rather than a phase in a revolu- 
tiorary plot. The opposition is neither 
urited nor ready to take over, and General 
Zrujillo fils moved swiftly. But he will 
need to be a skilful operator if his gestures 
towards liberalising the regime, and the 
need to silence a rekindled opposition, are 
not soon to prove incompatible. 


FRANCE 


The Best Butter 


: only because of its triumphant demon- 
4 stration that Mrs Kennedy is worth at 
least her weight in gold when it comes to 
fostering goodwill between nations, her hus- 
band’s trip to Paris was well worth while. 
But General de Gaulle and Mr Kennedy 
also went through the motions of protocol 
with dignity and smiles, and the press of the 
two nations played up. It was hard to say 
who was echoing whom, when, on the Ken- 
nedys’ arrival at Orly, General de Gaulle, as 
if following the example of the New York 
Herald Tribune, remarked that “the 
French land” had “never known the 
Americans except as friends and as allies,” 
and when President Kennedy used the 
General’s phrase “ America, daughter of 
Europe.” Mr Kennedy showed that he had 
the measure of his host’s foot, whether in 
presenting him with a letter of George 
Washington’s applauding France’s services 
in the war of independence, or in acclaim- 
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THE DEATH OF COUNT CAVOUR 


man whose life was of the highest political 

value to the world, and second only in 
importance to that of the Emperor of the 
French,—is no more... . That such a statesman 
should be cut off while Rome is still in the hands 
of France, and Venetia still in the hands of 
Austria, is more than tragic,—for in tragedy the 
intertwining threads are all cut together,—but 
here the country’s need continues, though the 
man who could best satisfy it is gone. In no 
one else can the same powers be found united;— 
the capacity for ruling rightly, and the capacity 
for convincing a free people that they are ruled 
rightly ;—the power to win the confidence of an 
Italian Parliament as no one else could win it, 
and the power to use the authority so gained as 
no one else could use it. No English statesman 
except Pitt has ever gained a power so nearly 
equivalent to a dictatorship as Count Cavour 
‘ has exercised for the past nine years over the 
growing State of Sardinia. Nor is such a 
combination of practical sagacity and intellec- 


q The foremost statesman in Europe,—the 


tual sagacity,—of the passion that sways, the 
reasoning that guides, the strength that retains, 
and the humour that fascinates men,—often 
seen combined in the same person. . . . But that 
firm faith in the destinies of his country ex- 
pressed in his last hour by the dying statesman 
has been sown by him in so many Italian hearts 
that it will be impossible for them to despond. 
It was the last crowning triumph of his life to 
reconcile all the great men who had assisted him 
in the glorious work. And now, though in the 
bitterness of their loss, when they look at Rome 
and Venetia, many may feel inclined to echo 
the melancholy old words of patriotic despond- 
ency, ‘“‘ The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved,”—they wili not 
allow themselves to doubt that the same Power 
which raised up Count Cavour for his work, and 
engraved its purposes on the marvellous 
triumphs of his short administration, will find 
instruments noble enough to complete what he 
has so nobly begun. 
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ing “your vigour, your leadership, your 
sense of history,” now “more necessary 
than ever.” 

The carpenter, however, did not seem to 
notice if the butter was spread too thick ; 
he seemed, indeed, very pleased with him- 
self and his guest. Neither statesman ven- 
tured to disrupt the harmony by hard bar- 
gaining over the various points at issu: 
between France and the other allies, such as 
the nuclear question, or the French role in 
Nato ; but, as President Kennedy said on 
his return home, “no question, however 
sensitive, was avoided.” Both were de- 
lighted to be able to arrive at “ general 
agreement ” about the need to ‘Stand firm in 
Berlin on the eve of the Vienna meeting. 

It is easy to smile at such ceremonies, 
but unwise. In the course of the conversa- 
tions Mr Kennedy, by introducing such 
topics as aid for Latin America, went some 
way to gratifying General de Gaulle’s long- 
standing ambition to be consulted by “ the 
Anglo-Saxons” over the whole range of 
western Weltpolitik. He was also anxious 
to assure the French President that the 
United States could and would continue 
to stand by its European allies ; some of 
his remarks can be construed as a gentle 
reminder of what it has already done 
for Europe through the Marshall Plan. 
Obviously it is an excellent thing to have 
achieved, as Mr Kennedy thinks he has, the 
sort of reciprocal confidence and respect that 
gives extra weight to such assurances. Now 
it must be hoped that this new White 
House-Elysée amiability will survive the 
strains of somewhat more businesslike 
exchanges in the future. 


Straws in the Calm 


: Bape elections, especially in the French 
countryside, are local: which makes 
them especially teasing to the psephologist 
who wants to deduce national trends from 
their results, The outcome of the elections 
to the Conseils Généraux (roughly, county 
councils) on June 4th furnished no exception 
to this rule. There were more abstentions 
than for thirty years, and 3 per cent more 
than last time. This has caused some con- 
cern to commentators anxious about the 
political health of gaullist France. The 
British may be excused for being less im- 
pressed: whereas 57 per cent of the French 
thought it worth their while to interrupt 
their weekend to vote, only 34.7 per cent 
of Londoners turned out in the recent 
London County Council elections, and this 
was regarded as pretty good. The rout of 
the extreme right, symbolised by the fact 
that M. Poujade and his wife failed to 
secure re-election in their department, con- 
firms that the fanatics of French Algeria 
have lost their drawing power ; but even 


’ this is no longer news. 


Calm reigns in France. The election 
campaign was of the quietest. It is impos- 
sible to say whether the great days of French 
party politics are over permanently, of 
whether the old system will spring back to 
life after the departure of President de 
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Gaulle. In one sense, indeed, that departure 
(if the Fifth Republic survives it) could 
revitalise local elections, for the members 
of the Conseils Généraux form part of the 


electoral college that chooses the President.. 


Such a choice has little reality at present, 
and many may feel content to vote for 
General de Gaulle indirectly. 

In this context it is not without interest 
to note that one of the features of the recent 
contest was a small but useful increase in 
the Union de la Nouvelle République, or 
gaullist, vote and representation. Hitherto 
the party has been weak at the grassroots, 
in marked contrast to its predecessor, the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais, or to 
the omnium gatherum party it looks like 
replacing, the Radicals. 


DEFENCE 


Unilateralist 
Inconsistencies 


TS left-wing Labour MPs who 
specialise in attacking the Govern- 
ment’s Nato policy have been making hay 
in the House of Commons in the past fort- 
night. Two Welsh members, Mr Emrys 
Hughes and Mr S. O. Davies, have renewed 
their protests against the proposal to allow 
German troops to train in Wales. Mr 
Michael Foot and others have been pepper- 
ing Mr Heath and Mr Watkinson with ques- 
tions about the decision. by Western Euro- 
pean Union to permit the German navy to 
build destroyers of up to 6,000 tons. 

To oppose German rearmament is one 
thing ; to oppose the indiscriminate reliance 
of western forces on nuclear weapons is 
another. Those people who do not want 
nuclear weapons to be used in every small 
‘ engagement have to consider, if they are 
not pacifists, what can be done to make 
defence effective. President Kennedy’s 
policy of holding back the spread of nuclear 
weapons in Europe, and strengthening con- 
ventional forces instead, deserves their 
support. 

Unfortunately few of the left-wing ques- 
tioners seem prepared to draw logical con- 
clusions from their doubts. If Germany is 
to be well armed with conventional forces 
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—because Nato needs the forces and 
countries like Britain do not provide them— 
then it is no use splitting hairs about every 
relaxation in the Brussels treaty. The west 
German forces need proper equipment, and 
they need training grounds, some of them 
outside Germany. If these are not to be 
sought in Spain—and the political dis- 
advantages of that will hardly be disputed 
by the Labour left—then Nato’s existing 
members must provide them. Facilities in 
Britain are an essential consequence of 
partnership. 

The Labour snipers seem even further 
from accepting the logic for British policy 
of their dislike of nuclear arms. On June Ist 
Mr Watkinson made a speech which has 
drawn criticism—in Pravda, and nearer 
home—for its emphasis on nuclear weapons. 
But how many unilateralists are prepared to 
follow Mr George Wigg and Mr Crossman 
and accept that nuclear disarmament by 
Britain, and even nuclear-free zones in 
Europe, would probably require this 
country to restore conscription ? 


PRESS 


Accredited or Discredited ? 


R PETER BENENSON’S lively Fabian 
pamphlet on “A Free Press” has 
much that is thoughtful, sound and liberal 
in it. Probably he is right in wanting to 
strengthen the law of trespass against news- 
papermen, when they make unlawful entry 
into a private home by deceit as well as by 
force, He puts up the interesting idea of a 
joint working party from the press and 
the legal profession to inquire into Britain’s 
uniquely strict rules of contempt of court, 
including the case for permitting some 
comment to be made on pending civil 
proceedings. But inevitably most atten- 
tion (and, in Whitehall, stark horror) has 
been raised by Mr Benenson’s principle 
that, save in security matters, “ all informa- 
tion in the hands of public servants should 
be public property,” and that “ there is no 
sufficient reason why public servants should 
be able to claim the privilege of secrecy for 
their usual inter-departmental minutes.” 

Warming to this theme, and recognising 
that the files could not be opened to all and 
sundry, Mr Benenson wants to see a further 
formalisation of the different groups of 
accredited correspondents — e.g., Lobby 
Correspondents, Diplomatic Correspon- 
dents, Labour Correspondents, Aviation 
Correspondents, etc.—with special privileges 
in their own field. If, says Mr Benenson, 
there were at each government department 
“an officially and publicly recognised 
group of accredited correspondents, it 
would have its own esprit de corps and its 
own disciplinary sanctions against an over- 
zealous member.” 

Unfortunately, this is the exact opposite 
of the right recipe for an improved press. 
It has been extraordinary in recent years 
how, whenever such a group has become 
more formalised (and several have done), 
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the standard of waning So its subject has 
tended to go down. a man becomes 
accredited to a particular department, it 
becomes difficult for him to criticise it: the 
principals are apt to be “my very good 
contacts.” An even bigger di is that, 
once the only man a newspaper can send oui 
on a story is the man with a certain 
accredited card, its treatment can become 
cramped and i This is true even of 
the lobby correspondents ; the extravert 
who may be best at finding out who is 
next likely to stab whom within the Labour 
party or the Cabinet isnot always the right 
man to have to send along to get a preview 
of a white paper about @ forthcoming 
Trustee Investments Bill. It can bé even 
more important that the man a newspaper 
sends along to the Ministry of Labour 
during a wage dispute should sometimes be 
a man with a specialised knowledge of the 
industry concerned, or even sometimes of 
the state of the national balance of payments 
— instead of having to be the man with the 
right card whom the Ministry of Labour 
knows and whom they can therefore trust 
to ask only the usual labour correspondents’ 
questions. The greatest recent failing 
of British press comment is that, even more 
than government policy, it has become too 
departmentalised instead of taking broad 
national views. It would be a great pity if 
so liberal a pamphlet as Mr Benenson’s en- 
couraged anybody to push further the 
“accredited correspondent” system that 
has borne a lot of the blame for this. 


PORTUGAL 


Senhor Galvao Again 


vEN if Lord Home’s visit to Lisbon 

was justified by his “ breeze of change ” 
suggestions when he got there, the refusal to 
grant a visa to Senhor Galvao is not. It 
may be necessary to handle Dr Salazar with 
tact in the hope that his government will 
behave better in Angola, if not in Portugal. 
But it is hard to see why delicacy need go 
so far as to deny our shores to the man 
whose Santa Maria exploit first dramatised 
the situation. It was in protest against 
Portuguese methods in Angola that Senhor 
Galvao first parted company with Dr 
Salazar ; and few now would deny that he 
was right. 

Labour members wanted to know why 
General Delgado is allowed into Britain 
while Senhor Galvao is not, and why 
Senhor Galvao was less deserving, or more 
dangerous, than, say, Garibaldi. Mr 
Renton, for the Home Office, failed to 
answer the first question and was frankly 
absurd about the second. “There is 4 
considerable difference ” he said, “ between 
the Portugal of today, which is a member 
of Nato, and the Italy of Garibaldi’s 
time.” It would have been interesting to 
hear Mr Gladstone, who described the 
Neapolitan government of 1851 as “the 
negation of God erected into a system of 
government,” on this. 
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LETTERS 








US National Output 


Sir—Your “Innocent on the New Fron- 
tier” (May 27th) reports: “The current 
game of guessing what the annual rate of 
national output will be by the end of this 
year yields some odd comparisons ; $515 
billion is in the air which the Council of 
Economic Advisers breathes, but over at 
the Federal Reserve Board they talk of a 
possible $535 billion.” The air from which 
your roving correspondent has picked his 
numbers is not the air we breathe at the 
council. 

No council projection—not even the one 
we made in January on the basis of the 
Eisenhower budget—has guessed national 
output in the fourth quarter of 1961 to be 
running as low as $§20 billion. And we 
have estimated that additions to the budget 
proposed by President Kennedy will add 
$7-10 billion to the nation’s fourth quarter 
rate of output.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER W. HELLER, 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
Washington, DC 


More Starch for the White 
Collar 


Sir—As one of the white collar unions 
mentioned in your article of June 3rd and 
affiliated to the Trades Union Congress we 
are only too familiar with the problem of 
party politics. 

Like many other unions in our field we 
have no political funds or party ties, yet our 
opponents still try to work the socialist tar 
brush because of our TUC affiliation. We 
therefore welcome your observation that 
nowadays “ membership of the TUC would 
hardly taint any organisation irremediably.” 
We also welcome your observation on voting 
when TUC discusses “ political business.” 
It has often struck me as unethical, to say 
the least, that unions who have no political 
affiliations cast votes on these occasions. 

If you contract out you must stay out! 
This is the way our organisation sees it and 
we have always strictly observed our own 
belief that we have no standing in party 
political matters. Therefore, whenever 
chairmen at TUCs announce that a political 
resolution has been carried “ unanimously ” 
it is due to the fact that it is almost impos- 
sible to count those hands—or cards—that 
are not raised when the vote is taken.— 
Yours faithfully, WALTER N. BERNARD 

National Union of Bank Employees 
London, SW1 


Sir—In your stimulating article of June 3rd, 
talking about the effects in negotiation of 
the fair comparisons “doctrine” of the 
Priestley Commission, you say that the 
doctrine leads to shortages of people with 


particular kinds of qualifications because of 
traditional taboos “such as, for example, 
that administrative officers should not be 
paid less than scientific staff.” 

In the civil service, scientific staff are 
consistently paid much less than are admin- 
istrative and executive staff. Taking the 
administrative class as compared with the 
scientific officer class, the career value of 
an ordinary career is some £20,000 less 
for a scientist than it is for an administrator. 

What I suggest is really needed is that 
the Government as the biggest employer 
of scientific labour should set up a consistent 
policy of encouraging young men and 
women to take up scientific and professional 
careers by ensuring that in the civil service 
the career open to such persons was at least 
no less valuable than that open to those 
who enter the administrative and executive 
sides of the service. This, I suggest, would 
be a forward thinking use of the power the 
Government could undoubtedly exercise in 
setting an example. 

There is every reason why a constructive 
pay policy should be used to direct persons 
into the socially most desirable channels 
of employment. So far as the civil service 
is concerned the inducement at the present 
moment is not in this direction.—Yours 


faithfully, STANLEY MAYNE 
General Secretary, 

The Institution of Pro- 

fessional Civil Servants 


London, SW1 ? 


Vietnam 


Sir—I wish to point out some miscon- 
ceptions in Dr Pham Huy Co’s letter on 
the Vietnamese elections in The Economist 
of May 27, 1961, the opinion expressed by 
my brother having been based on errors of 
facts. 

The allegation that President Diem 
“ officially recognised ” the “ Revolutionary 
Committee” is totally unfounded. It is 
furthermore a most dubious view to assume 
that even a presidential recognition of an 
armed rebellion can confer legality on the 
men and their undertaking. The President 
is granted no power constitutionally by the 
people to do so even if he so wished. 

In this matter, the least Dr Co can do is 
to credit his leader Phan Quang Dan with 
enough sense to know what he was doing 
and risking when he chose rebellion. On 
the other hand, the choice by the people 
has been made plain and clear by the re- 
sounding majority vote they cast for Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem. 

Even when allowing for the argument by 
your correspondent that there was no 
opposition in the elections, one cannot 
simply create an opposition ex machina, or 
rather ex nihilo, as he should know. As 
you say, you can take a horse to the water, 
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but you cannot make it drink. The people 
in Vietnam could have found plenty of 
excuses for not going to the polls, when the 
Viet Cong was promising bullets for ballot. 
Even if they had been corralled to the voting 
stations, which was certainly not the case, 
they could have cast blank votes, if they so 
wished: the voting was secret and free, as 
witnessed by the world’s foreign press. 
The massive majority for President Diem 
showed that the people are sufficiently dis- 
cerning to choose the right medicine for 
their country.—Yours faithfully, 
PuaM Huy Ty 


Embassy of Vietnam, W8 First Secretary 


Bernstein, Triffin, Stamp 


S1r—Having been overseas, I have only 
now had an opportunity of reading the 
article in your issue of May 6th. Your 
strictures on the Bernstein plan and your 
praise of the Triffin plan are both based on 
the contention that the western world is 
suffering from a general, a global, lack of 
international liquidity. You have provided 
no evidence to support your contention, nor 
has Professor Triffin, nor has anybody else. 
Calculations that the ratio of gold held by 
central banks to global imports or similar 
ratios of gold plus foreign exchange reserves 
to global imports have declined over the 
last 10 or even 30 years are no such evi- 
dence. Pari passu with global imports global 
exports have risen, providing the means to 
pay for imports, so that the global balance 
has not altered. 

What has happened and is relevant is a 
change in the balances and reserves of 
individual countries. We have experienced 
indeed a shift of reserves from one group 
of countries, i.e., the US and UK, to another 
group of countries, i.e., mainly continental 
Europe. It is the merit of the Bernstein 
plan to recognise this change and some of 
the problems arising from it and to suggest 
a solution, though limited, that could be 
quickly applied. It would speed up the pro- 
cess, already under way, of various cur- 
rencies of continental Europe becoming 
“key ” currencies in addition to dollars and 
sterling. 

However, the whole discussion in the 
three plans of Bernstein, Triffin and Stamp 
and in your comments appears to be on a 
par with playing Hamlet without the Prince. 
Nowhere has there been an indication that 
the present weakness of collar and sterling 
and the consequent decline in their capacity 
to serve as liquidity reserves, has arisen out 
of vast outpourings to developing countries 
of grants and long-term investments by the 
US and UK that are no longer sufficiently 
supported by loanable surpluses from the 
“key” currency countries’ international 
earnings, but supplied by borrowing short 
abroad. Nor has there been an apprecia- 
tion of the attitude of leading countries of 
continental Europe which have accumu- 
lated vast claims against “key” currency 
countries and so reduce the latter’s inter- 
national liquidity. They are not acting out 
of perversity. The basic fact remains 
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the need for a redistribution of the white 
man’s financial burden, new version, and a 
limitation of that burden by more econo- 
mical usé of the funds to be spent. 

What do the various plans add to its 
solution ? Mr Stamp had an inkling of 
this, although he chose to hide it behind 
an attack on the windmills of global 
illiquidity, when he put forward his device 
of making the IMF, that is the community 
of its members, underwrite some part of 
this burden. The Bernstein plan, by its 
readily applicable device of bringing back 
into the liquidity pool, existing, but at 
present idle, liquid reserves in Continental 
Europe, would at least provide a breathing 
space in which to attack the basic problem. 
The Triffin plan, on the other hand, by mix- 
ing the abolition of “key” currencies, 
irrespective of historical evolution, with a 
device for setting up a “money printing 
machine” in the IMF, sidetracks atten- 
tion from the real problem. Isn’t it strange 
that nobody has even mentioned the Inter- 
national Bank, the IMF’s twin brother, 
despite its splendid, even if still insufficient, 
contributions which already exceed those 
suggested in the Stamp plan ?—Yours 
faithfully, ERNEST H. STERN 
London, N2 


How Ulster Stands 


Sir—Lord Rathcavan dismisses the charge 
of gerrymandering against the Northern 
Ireland government on the ground that 
“the parliamentary election results under 
the existing single-seat system are almost 
identical with those in earlier years under 
the system of proportional representation.” 
But that proves nothing. If anything, it 
inclines one to suspicions of the present 
system, for if the seats won by the various 
parties are nearly the same now as they 
were in 1929, can they really be a true 
reflection of the voters’ opinions? It seems 
unlikely that those opinions have remained 
the same for a generation. 

A better test would be the votes cast for 
the parties, not the seats won by them—it 
could be, for instance, that the Nationalist 
vote has doubled in a number of places 
without giving them one extra seat. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot properly judge this, 
because more than half the seats are uncon- 
tested (27 out of the 48 in the 1958 elec- 
tion), which was never the case under PR. 

The Northern Ireland elections may be 
perfectly honest; the fact that in Fer- 
managh the Nationalist majority gets only 
one seat to the Unionist minority’s two may 
be no more the result of a deliberate gerry- 
mander than is the fact that in Cardiff the 
Labour minority has two seats to the Con- 
servative majority’s one, but no Nationalist 
will believe it. The only way for the 
Northern Ireland government to convince 
people that it does not wish (or need) to 
indulge in gerrymandering is to deprive 
itself of the power to do so—that is, to 
return to PR.—Yours faithfully, 

EnID LAKEMAN 
London, SE8 Electoral Reform Society 
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The Third Europe 


Towards a United States of Europe 
By R. W. G. Mackay. 
Hutchinson. 160 pages. 21s. 


ae at and good shopkeeping have 


together brought Britain to the brink 
of Europe. It has been the fear that France 
and Germany would become preponderant 
in Europe and the wish to share in the 
common market’s boom that have together 
brought the Reform Club, Whitehall and 
the boards of many major British firms to 
the point of accepting the revolutionary 
step of joining the common market. There 
has been, on the other hand, surprisingly 
little exposition of the deeper positive forces 
that are compelling Europeans to unite. 
The moment when the British people are 
just beginning to become aware of the 
magnitude of the decision confronting them 
seems a good one for a tract putting the 
case. 

This posthumous work by R. W. G. 
Mackay, an Australian-born Labour MP 
whose forthright federalism won him many 
continental friends in the early days of the 
Council of Europe, attempts to do so. The 
title—“ The Third Europe ”—of the much 
larger work of which it was intended to be 
a part is in itself illuminating. The first 
Europe was the united christendom of early 
mediaeval times, the second the era of the 
nation states now coming to an end, the 
third the new Europe, now compelled by 
the logic of history to unite once more. 

The compulsion is both economic and 
political. Modern mass production requires 
large economic units. Wealth and political 
power are the prerogative of units that can 
rival America and Russia in scale. Small 
powers like Britain, France and Germany 
can no longer influence world events if they 
are squabbling among themselves and 
following nineteenth century nationalist 
principles of policy. If they do, they run 
the risk of submersion like the quarrelling 
Greek city states in face of the power of 
Rome. One by one alternative forms of 
organisation, larger than the nation but 
stretching beyond Europe, are dismissed. 
Torn between east and west, the world is 
obviously not ripe for world government 
under the United Nations. The Common- 
wealth, whose underdeveloped members 
are already gravitating towards regional 
groupings of their own, and protecting their 
own infant industries, is too disparate 
geographically, politically and economically 
to form an effective union. 

Unfortunately, Mr Mackay seriously 
damages the overwhelming case for Euro- 
pean unity by overplaying his hand and 
dropping a number of economic and 


political bricks. Because the Common- 
wealth contains racial and political differ- 
ences, he appears to dismiss it as a bridge 
between the races and the continents. 
Because the members of the Atlantic 
alliance have different views on many 
matters, he underrates that too. In 
economics, he argues at one point ‘that 
Europe must unite in order to be self- 
sufficient, and backs up this argument with 
a weird theory that the terms of trade have 
turned against the industrial countries in 
favour of primary producers. It seems a 
strange argument to put at a time when the 
West is racking its brains to find ways of 
increasing the earnings of the under- 
developed countries and checking the steady 
degeneration of their terms of trade. The 
book also wanders irritatingly ‘into an 
irrelevant wilderness of Weltpolitik. There 
are times, indeed, when it seems to bear out 
a recent gibe that the worst enemies of the 
case for joining the common market are its 
advocates. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
book lies in its failure to see that some of 
the most exciting potentialities of the “ third 
Europe,” like the greatness of the second, 
emerge from its role in the wider world. 
The common market on the continent is 
already precipitating a fundamental change 
in British history. If Britain joins in, one 
effect could be a far-reaching reappraisal in 
America, leading to a new kind of effort of 
integration by the West as whole that would 
transcend both the Commonwealth and the 
western alliance as it is today. The echoes 
of the common market are already being 
heard in Africa and South America, where 
regional groupings are in the air. It is 
bound in time to have an impact on the 
relations between east and west too. The 
blueprint for a United States of Europe 
thus seems both too abstract and too limited. 
As the forces depicted in this book find 
expression in a growing unity built upon 
the common market, Europe will no doubt 
have to evolve new political institutions and 
manners ; but integration may not be con- 
fined to Europe i in the next few years. Ina 
shrinking world the blueprint of a European 
federal state may become obsolete. 


Pressure in Politics 


Organized Groups in British 
National Politics 


By Allen Potter. 
Faber. 396 pages. 42s. 


I’ this earnest and painstaking study the 
author, an American professor, has care- 


fully catalogued and classified all the pres- 
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sure groups at work in British politics from 
the League Against Cruel Sports to the 
Wholesale Textile Association. It does not 
make exactly enthralling reading. We are 
told that British pressure groups have been 
a natural subject for visiting American 
political scientists since E. Pendleton Her- 
ring published an article “Great Britain 
has Lobbies Too ” in the Virginia Quarterly 
in 1930. Fortunately, most of them have 
resisted the temptation. 


Professor Potter whets the reader’s 
appetite with a promise that his book will 
describe the pressure group world, the rela- 
tions between it and other worlds, and its 
ultimate effects. He certainly minutely 
classifies and defines his specimens, but he 
fails to analyse any single one in sufficient 
depth to make his study interesting or 
significant. His generalisations are not illu- 
minating. It is difficult to disagree with 
such sentences as “ most people do not want 
to belong to groups with whose objects they 


- disagree,” or “ The prestige of a group is 


related in part to the number of people it 
contains,” but they do not get one very far. 
Professor Potter’s book would have been 
more valuable if instead of multiplying these 
banalities it had analysed in depth the 
activities of particular pressure groups. A 
study of the activities of the commercial 
television lobby and its opponents, which 
resulted in the establishment of the ITA 
despite an initial hostility by the majority 
of established opinion, would be fascinating. 
So would an attempt to explain the baleful 
influence exercised over members of Parlia- 
ment by the tiny and cranky Lords Day 
Observance Society. The successful cam- 
paign waged by the Society of Authors to 
modify the censorship laws would have been 
well worth probing. ‘Another tempting field 
is offered by the National Campaign for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. It would 
have been a public service to have demon- 
strated how the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament established its stranglehold on 
the Labour party at Scarborough last year. 
The statement that “the campaign for 
nuclear disarmament has held demonstra- 
tions and meetings for delegates at Labour 
party and TUC conferences” is hardly 
adequate. 


Professor Potter concludes that producer 
interests have been more successful in estab- 
lishing their views than any other group, 
but this seems to have been less because 
of their own activities than because of the 
government’s habit of consulting them 
before introducing controversial legislation. 
A classic recent example has been the 
Licensing Bill, on which every conceivable 
interest connected with or opposed to the 
drink trade was consulted, except of course 
the consumer. Those who mix themselves 
up with pressure groups expose themselves 
to dangers, and the author records the sad 
experience of Lord Russell who had to 
resign from the World Peace Council in 
1958. “I had no idea I was connected with 
it,” said Lord Russell. “It was brought to 
my notice that I was, so I resigned. I am 
avery busy man.” The Marquess of Done- 
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gall also had an unhappy experience when 
“regrettable squabbles and unseemly 
scenes” broke out at a meeting of the 
National Canine Defence League. He re- 


‘signed in dismay explaining “I only in- 
. tended to be a figurehead.” The Economic 


League also found that it had miscalculated 
in its anti-nationalisation propaganda when 
it discovered that the figures it had been dis- 
seminating showing that nationalised indus- 
tries. made a loss were interpreted by a 
perverse public to mean that they were 
getting nationalised goods at less than cost. 
Professor Potter has a further claim on the 


antiquarian’s gratitude. He has preserved © 


for posterity the delightful remark of the 
President of the Bribery Prevention 
League: “‘In a way integrity is one of our 
national assets, almost an invisible export.” 


The Naval Secrets Case 
Spy Ring 
By John Bulloch and Henry Miller. 


Secker & Warburg. 224 pages. 15s. 


HE actual facts given in this book con- 
cerning the naval secrets case were 
fully exposed both in the newspapers and 
in the court room where the trial was held. 
Its interest therefore lies in the delineation 
of the chief characters, the circumstances 
that led to their arrest, the mass of material 
which the authors have gathered together 
concerning the background of these five 
people, and in the scarifying picture of the 
lapses and loopholes in the precautions of 
the several countries involved. 
Of the five people concerned, the case of 
the central character, whose real name is 
still known only to the Russians, illustrates 


one of the cleverest build-ups known to | 


Intelligence. His alias of “ Gordon Lons- 
dale ” was admirably planned, for this was 
the name of a real man who left Canada for 
Poland when a child, and no one knows for 
certain, except of course the Russians, how 
or when he died. This “Unknown” 
undertook a highly dangerous task for his 
own country, and at the trial showed cour- 
age, gave nothing away, and indeed tried to 
accept all the blame. The Krogers betrayed 
the country of their adoption, America, and 
Houghton and Gee their own country, 
England. 

This book brings home with appalling 
clarity the inefficiency in each country where 
these people worked as spies. Worst of all 
was the laxity at Portland Bay, where the 
strongrooms were often left unguarded and 
where little or no check was made on 
Houghton, who had been returned from the 
Embassy in Warsaw as a bad security risk. 
With regard to the Krogers, whose real 
name was Cohen, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation must take the initial blame for 
not apprehending them at the time of the 
Rosenberg trial ; and when they escaped, 
under an assumed name as assuredly they 
would do, why were their photographs not 
circulated to every country where they 
might be in hiding? In New Zealand they 
obtained passports by means of forged birth 
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Statistical Summary 
of the 
Mineral Industry 
1954-1959 


The most complete reference book of its 
type, this annual volume of statistical 
tables contains comprehensive details of the 
production, imports and exports of all 
important commercial minerals and metals 
used throughout the world. 

27s. 6d. (post Is.) 


Development in the 
Iron and Steel Industry 


A special report from the Iron and Steel 
Board outlining future development up to 
1965, with a general look forward to 1970. 
There are useful appendices on modernisa- 
tion, statistical tables of steel production 
and consumption, and a glossary of tech- 
nical terms. Ts. (post 6d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any beok seller 





* ‘This magnificent piece of 
biography & social history’ 


RAYMOND WILLIAMS in the GUARDIAN 


Joseph Ashby 


of Tysoe 15-1915 
By M. K. ASHBY 


| ‘A tall, handsome, talkative and reading man 
| who knew every inch of his world, Ashby 


might have come out of Adam Bede. He is 
pure George Eliot...not a biography in the 
ordinary sense; it is an intimate chapter of 
rural history in the nineteenth century and 
can certainly stand beside a book like George 
Sturt’s Wheelwright’s Shop...the writing is 
luminous and alive with daily instances. 
Historians are skilful in recreating an age; 
Miss Ashby recreates the days.’ 

V. S. PRITCHETT in the NEW STATESMAN 
‘A striking portrait of a remarkable man, and 
a beguiling picture of a close-knit family 
growing up at the turn of the century...a 
distinguished and delightful addition to the 
rural literature in which we are growing so 
rich.’ MAURICE WIGGIN in the SUNDAY TIMES 


25s. net at all bookshops 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


04 4444-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-4-44-4-4-4-4-4-444644-444-44444 





I RETIRE 
INTO THE 


SUN 


by CECIL CHISHOLM 


The author of Retire and Enjoy It and 
L.S.D. of Retirement has returned from 
his most recent investigations, to 
provide facts and figures on nine of 
the world’s most delectable 
paradises offering the right social 
climate, warm sun, comfortable 
living, and costing less than you 
might expect. 


With 12 pages of photographs and 
maps in the text. 


PHOENIX 


18s. net 
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£8-11-6 
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Direct from the publisher 
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and marriage certificates. In Canada loop- 
holes in passport regulations allowed a 
Russian to assume Canadian identity. The 
authors’ viewpoint appears somewhat naive. 
They assume that the next spies sent from 
Russia will follow the same method, will 
use much the same equipment, and employ 
the same type of transmitter. This surely 
is underrating the Russian spy mind. Also 
they explain the excouragement given to the 
newspapers and the court to allot the case 
such publicity as a reply to the incident of 
Francis Powers and the U.2. This may 
have made some impression on the rest of 
the world, but not on the Russians, for there 
was no Russian representative at the trial, 
and the case was not reported by Tass. One 
doubts if Mr Khrushchev was seized with 
remorse or indeed paid any attention to this 
tu quoque. 

The book shows signs of being put some- 
what hurriedly together: the main incidents 
are well set out, but some of the minor 
episodes are rather loosely tied in, and to 
some extent the authors have padded the 
book with conjecture. But it has the prime 
quality necessary for publication: it is read- 
able, and it should be read. 


Stuart Speculator 

Sir Arthur Ingram, c. 1565-1642 

By Anthony F. Upton. 

Oxford University Press. 274 pages. 35s: 


¢¢” T“HE ways to enrich are many,” wrote 

Bacon, “and most of them foul.” 
His remark finds point in the career of his 
contemporary, Arthur Ingram, the most 
notorious speculator of the early Stuart 
period. Quick and flexible, plausible and 
unscrupulous, Ingram, with the mercurial 
temper of the gambler, fitted the acquisitive 
temper of the times. His hey-day was the 
reign of James I, when a peculiarly corrupt 
political system offered him dazzling oppor- 
tunities for profits from customs-farms, 
monopolies and crown lands. As Controller 
of the Port of London he had government 
contacts of which he made full use, while 
the indebtedness of those who indulged i in 
too splendid extravagance in an age of in- 
flation gave him another field of invest- 
ment. Lionel Cranfield, Ingram’s partner 
in his early career, agreeably expressed the 
felicities of this situation when he suggested 
that they should join “ to raise our fortunes 
by such casualties as this stirring age shall 
afford.” 

Professor Tawney has recently written a 
study of Cranfield based on the Sackville 
manuscripts; Mr Upton has used the 
partner collection of Ingram’s papers from 
Temple Newsam. Cranfield moved into 
politics, but Ingram remained the business- 
man turned landowner, dabbling in govern- 
ment concessions and supported by patrons 
at court. He achieved his greatest notoriety 
in his alum deals. Here Mr Upton’s chapter 
fills a gap in the business history of the 
time. Ingram surpassed himself in obtain- 
ing huge sums from the crown for which 
he failed to account and in evading 
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obligations-for the alum he pn ge pro- 
and oppress- 
pton valiantly 
but unconvincingly attempts some defence 
of Ingram, whom he represents as grappling 
with a young and industry and 
legea, gains were less than his enemies 

Eavis hardly deserves Such charity. Mr 
Upton rightly cetiaite that the debtors he 
destroyed brought their fates upon them- 
selves, but his view that Ingram “ was not 
worse than his contemporaries only far 
more successful than most” is harsh on 
others. Mr Upton is a painstaking guide 
through intricate deals, but time after time 
he reveals contracts unfulfilled, obligations 
evaded, lies told and partners and friends 
deserted. A letter to Cranfield, not quoted 
by Mr Upton, from one of Ingram’s 
partners is redolent of the distrust he 
evoked: “I intend not to sup or sip of the 
cup to make me burn my lips or hazard the 
distemperature of my estate.” Supping with 
the devil needed a long spoon. 

Mr Upton has given us the first clear 
picture of Ingram’s deals. It is a solid, 
honest and highly competent study, but 
lacks the dramatic touch which Ingram 
loved ; and, since it oscillates uneasily 
between criticism and defence, fails to give 
definitive appraisal of its subject. It is 

k for the specialist. The political 
bathed is sketched lightly and not 
always surely. And it is odd that although 
the book is sub-titled “a study of the 
origins of an English landed family,” Mr 
Upton does not mention that from Ingram 
is descended the present Viscount Halifax. 
Ingram acquired the manor of Halifax in 
1609 and characteristically failed to com- 
plete the payments on it. 


Question and Answer 
The Skills of Interviewing 


By Elizabeth Sidney and Margaret Brown. 


Tavistock Publications. 408 pages. 355. 


HE general public has become steadily 

more familiar with “ interviewing,” 
through watching television, through ever 
increasing market research and even 
through psychotherapy—today more and 
more people are “ interviewed ” when they 
get into some kind of trouble. To the lay 
person and even to the average excutive 
such interviewing seems a matter of experi- 
ence and intuition. Social scientists, how- 
ever, have come to regard interviewing as 
a scientific tool of research, and by now a 
highly complex body of theory has been 
accumulated on the subject. The aim of 
Mrs Sidney and Mrs Brown—both lec- 
turers in industrial psychology—is to pre- 
sent good interviewing as a skill that can 
be learned. Their basic argument is that 
nothing can turn the wrong person into 4 
good interviewer, but that the average pet- 
son can be helped to conduct his interview 
more effectively by studying and practising 
the skills involved. 
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If you are a big industrial user... 


... your electricity can cost you much less! 


YOUR PROBLEM IS INESCAPABLE... 

Heavy peak-load charges have always worried the big industrial 
user. For, in addition to paying for the units he consumes, he must 
pay a capital charge which is based on his peak demand—even if 
this lasts for no more than half an hour in the year! 





+»: BUT YOUR SOLUTION IS SIMPLE... 


The Bristol Siddeley 3,000 kW turbo-generator is a reliable power 
source which radically reduces peak-load charges for a lower capital 
outlay than any other installation. 


Powered by the Bristol Siddeley Proteus gas turbine engine 
which gives an exceptionally high output for its size, weight and 
cost, the Bristol Siddeley turbo-generator delivers 3,000 kW 
within 2 minutes of a cold start. The set, which starts and runs 


automatically and entirely unmanned, can be housed in a small 
building with light foundations. It also has a remarkably low 
noise level and is very easy to maintain. 


++. AND THE MONEY YOU SAVE IS CONSIDERABLE 

The complete cost of a typical 3,000 kW Bristol Siddeley pocket 
power station (engine, alternator, switch gear, building and found- 
ations) is £29 per k W—lower than for any other set of comparable 
power. If, for example; you have an annual peak-load require- 
ment of 200 hours, by using the Bristol Siddeley set you can save 
£10,000 in one year! And this is after all running and normal 
amortisation costs have been met. 
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A Bristol Siddeley 15 MW turbo-generator is now being built, 
and this first set has been ordered by the Central Electricity 
Generating Board for service in 1962. 


For further information, please write to: Gas Turbine Sales 
Manager, Power Division, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, 
PO Box 17, Coventry, England. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED TURBOJETS - TURBOFANS * TURBOPROPS - RAMJETS - ROCKET ENGINES - MARINE AND INDUSTRIAQ 


GAS TURBINES ‘ MARINE, RAIL AND INDUSTRIAL DIESEL ENGINES * PISTON ENGINES * PRECISION ENGINEERING PRODUCTS, 
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In any successful interview the inter- 
viewer must be clear about what he wants 
to know, and to get this information must 
establish the right degree of “ rapport.” 
This may seem elementary, but in what is 
perhaps the most useful part of this book 
the authors give examples of selection 
interviews that show clearly just how easy 
it is even for the confideni and experienced 
interviewer to go astray. The key to good 
interviewing, they argue, lies in detailed 
preparation beforehand, combined with 
some knowledge of what they call the 
development of personality. On the subject 
of selection interviews they provide a great 
deal of technical advice on how to analyse 
the requirements of the job, how to elimi- 
nate the unsuitable candidates by means of 
well designed application forms, and how 
best to conduct the interviews themselves. 

This is an essentially practical book, and 
the authors avoid successfully many of the 
clichés of academic books on industrial 
problems. They have no desire to turn 
their interviewers into amateur therapists, 
and their style is refreshingly free from 
jargon. A great deal of what they say may 
appear to be simple common sense and 
nothing startlingly new is revealed, but it 
is interesting that the authors found that 
while many executives questioned agreed 
with them in principle, in practice they 
conducted their interviews quite differently 
—in effect playing them by ear. Of course 
in a sense this is right : every man has his 
own style of conducting an interview, or 
indeed any conversation, and it is useless 
to pretend that interviewing by textbook 
rules is always feasible or even desirable. 
Nevertheless this new book on the subject 
is full of good ideas that are evidently often 
overlooked, so that. éven an experienced 
administrator might find it very useful 
reading. 


Gifts of Plate 

The English Silver in the Kremlin, 
1557-1663 

By Charles Oman. 

Methuen. 112 pages and §4 plates. 42s. 


HIS attractively produced and richly 
Pe illustrated volume is much more, short 
though it is, than an expert gue 
raisonné of the examples of the English 
plate in Russia with which it deals. It is 


RUBBER TRENDS 


Quarterly bulletin for 
producers, manufacturers and dealers 
June issue. Specia! reports 


@ STYRENE — BUTADIENE RUBBER 
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PRICES 


@ THE UNITED STATES NEW RUBBER 
CONSUMPTION IN MID 1960s 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 
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WHI 0353 Ext. 36 
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that, but it also sheds interesting light on 
that enterprising, courageous and rather 
long-suffering body of men, the merchants 
of the English Muscovy Company ; on their 
opening of the White Sea trading route to 
Russia ; on the outstanding ability of some 
of the early English ambassadors to the 
Russian Tsars—men such as Richard Chan- 
cellor, Thomas Randolph, Sir John Merrick 
and Sir Thomas Smith ; and on the inepti- 
tude of the Earl of Carlisle, whose mission 
in 1663 ends the period of Anglo-Russian 
relations covered by the book and by 
the silver which it describes in detail. 
There is also, as we learn, in Russia much 
English plate of later periods, purchased in 
great quantities by the eighteenth century 
emperors and empresses. But here we are 
concerned only with Tudor and early Stuart 
silver, pieces not bought by the Tsars but 
despatched to them as official gifts in a 
plate-giving age. Sometimes, it appears, 
there were none-too-dignified attempts on 
the part. of the Crown to shift the cost of 
these diplomatic presents on to the Muscovy 
Company. 

Much of the importance of this work lies 
in the circumstance that the State Armoury 
Museum of the Kremlin contains “a larger 
collection of late Tudor and early Stuart 
silver than can be seen anywhere in Eng- 
land, except when some important exhibi- 
tion is being staged.” This is an interesting 
fact, and even a surprising one since the 
work of western goldsmiths, as Mr Oman 
points out, was not appreciated by the 
Russians of the Renaissance (other than by 
the Tsars) any more than examples of their 
Russo-Byzantine art were then appreciated 
in the west, where Russian furs proved gifts 
far more acceptable to the envoys and their 
staffs than counter-offerings of the local 
silverware. 

Nevertheless, these gifts of plate from the 


.tulers of England to those of Russia, then 


regarded as the westernmost of the eastern 
powers rather than as the easternmost of 
the western ones, “ performed quite a dis- 
tinct function in the negotiations between 
the two countries.” To such an extent was 
this the case that the Tsar Fedor (Theodore) 
did not hesitate to return contemptuously, 
as being “ not such as they should be,” the 
presents brought by Giles Fletcher from 
Queen Elizabeth I. Do we catch here in the 
voice of Ivan the Terrible’s son a pre- 
liminary rumble of that of Stalin? 

It is encouraging to learn that the authori- 
ties of the Kremlin Museum under the 
Soviet regime were as helpful to Mr Oman 
as were their predecessors under the Empire 
in 1880 to Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, who 
went to Moscow to make electrotype copies 
of English and Russian plate for the then 
South Kensington Museum, and in 1909 to 
Mr. E. A. Jones in connection with his book 
on “ Old English Plate of the Emperor of 
Russia.” It is pleasant to think that the 
cups, flagons and dishes given by England 
to Russia three and four centuries ago may 
still be playing their part today, if in a some- 
what different way, in easing relations 
between the two countries. 
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Chairwoman Par 
Excellence 


Lady Denman, GBE, 1884-1954 
By Gervas Huxley. 


Chatto & Windus. 205 pages. 18s. 


Fp an astonishingly long list of public 
activities, Gertrude Denman will be 
remembered chiefly for her pioneering en- 
couragement and wise guidance of the 
Women’s Institutes in Britain and for her 
organisation of the Women’s Land Army 
in both world wars. Mr Gervas Huxley has 
written of her life with a sincerity that is 
obviously inspired by affection and respect 
for his subject. He portrays a woman of 
warmth and character, sense of humour and 
humanity, whereas to those who knew her 
less intimately she presented a somewhat 
formidable exterior. 

Had she not been born into a family that 
had amassed great wealth, had her mother 
been less ambitious, who knows whether 
anything would have been heard of this 
woman. But the hard Yorkshire streak of 
dogged determination to use its “ brass” 
to reach a position at the top was strong 
in her forebears and her mother, Lady 
Pearson (later Lady Cowdray), was bent 
on her daughter making a good marriage. 
Lady Denman’s subsequent unhappiness, 
her rebellion against the fashionable world 
and the round of social entertaining which 
she experienced at its fullest as the wife of 
the Governor-General of Australia, these 
were the factors which, coupled with an 
indomitable spirit, drove her to take a strong 
interest in the well-being of her sex. When, 
in 1916, at the age of thirty-two she was 
offered the headship of the Women’s Insti- 
tute movement, then in its infancy, she 
threw herself wholeheartedly into the diffi- 
cult task of building it up on Canadian 
lines. Undoubtedly it is largely as a result 
of her superb chairmanship for thirty years 
that the movement has its present strength 
of nearly 450,000 members. Whatever work 
she tackled, Lady Denman showed an iron 
determination to fight with energy and 
tenacity for what she considered right. 

Mr Huxley has a gift for filling in the 
historical and social background in bio- 
graphy. By no means the least interest in 
this book is the picture it gives of 
Edwardian society, the women’s suffrage 
movement, life in Australia immediately 
before the first world war, troubles over 
newspaper policy at the time of the Munich 
crisis (Lady Denman was a director of the 
Westminster Press) and the fight for educa- 
tion in birth control for the poor (Lady 
Denman was the first chairman of the 
Family Planning Association). 

First and foremost, the book is a faith- 
ful chronicle of fifty years of prodigious 
service in the field of women’s needs and 
independence, but it has many interesting 
sidelines. One minor objection, however: 
a labour of love this may have been, but was 
it necessary to use the pet name Trudie 
throughout ? 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, IN BRONZE, STANDS IN THE MIDST OF BANKS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, INVESTMENT HOUSES—AND IBM ELECTRICS, THE FAVOURITE OF WALL STREET EXECUT 


VES. 


Writing history on Wall Street 


Vall Street has written its own history of the United States. You'll 
ind it hidden away in old files—a letter on insurance for a trading 
vyage ‘9 China, a request for a bank loan to build a Pittsburgh steel 
mace, a note on shares issued to push a railroad over the Rockies. 
Many of the Street’s treasured records are not only the stuff of 
story ' ut also handsome specimens of clerkly craftsmanship. Wall 


treete: learned a long time ago that a business letter, 


‘llsmu 1 about the character and standing of the sender. 


Meticulous copyists no longer toil to make each line, letter, word, 
strong yet graceful, but Wall Street still values the appearance of its 
business papers. In New York’s financial district more executive 
letters are written on IBM Electrics than on any other typewriter. 

The IBM Electric’s beautiful type faces are the work of master 
designers. Smooth-flowing electricity produces the sharp, even im- 


pression, crisp on the page. The result weds the craftsmanship 
hether t goes just across the street or clear across the world, IBM of the skilled clerk to the speed of the machine. 


Wall Street still writes histery—much of it on IBM Electrics. 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED + ALSO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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It was born and bred to cross the frontiers of the world, this Rover 3-Litre. It combines the grace and comfort of a town 
carriage with the dash—and stamina—necessary for long-distance motoring. On the 3-Litre power steering is an optional 
extra. On all three Rover models—the 80, 100 and 3-Litre—front wheel disc brakes and overdrive are standard equipment. 
The ‘80’, £1,396.10.10d. The ‘100°, £1,538.4.2d. The ‘3-Litre’ with conventional gearbox, £1,783.5.10d., with automatic transmission £1,864.0.10d. (Prices include | .) 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE. Makers of fine cars and the world famous Land-Roer. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 1s prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Gandhi in 
Mississippi 


OONER or later every public facility in the southern states of 
S America will be open to use by any citizen irrespective of the 

colour of his skin. It will be possible for Negrozs in the 
South, as in the North, to use golf courses, libraries and swimming- 
pools, schools and colleges, as well as all the restaurants and 
rest-rooms in bus and railway stations—and it will be a crime to 
prevent them from doing so. Legally, as a result of decisions 
of the Supreme Court, no state can now impose segregation by 
law or stratagem in any public facility of any kind ; court actions 
started or to come will apply the law. In their private affairs 
Americans, in Georgia as in New York, may continue to practise 
racial discrimination and remain highly compartmented in their 
present racial, religious and totemistic groups and this may well 
continue to be a grave national weakness. But in public, at least, 
there will be no Jim Crows. 

The final demolition of the South’s customs and “ peculiar 
institutions *» may come about sooner rather than later, however, 
as the result of the bloodied heads and arbitrary arrests in the last 
three weeks of the “ Freedom Riders” on the interstate buses. 
The practical significance of these events is that they have enabled 
the Department of Justice to take a long stride forward in requiring 
the South to respect the equality of civil rights granted in the 
Constitution as interpreted by the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Under the new Administration, the department is seizing this 
chance with every appearance of alacrity. It claims that the court 
cases which have arisen from the challenges of the Freedom 
Riders to the segregation maintained in bus terminals in the South 
will not only end racial segregation in practice in interstate travel, 
but will also test the right of states to 
impose segregation by local law or by 
police action. With the legal millstones 
grinding, the department sees no point 
in provoking southern mobs simply for 
the sake of defiance. Once the Riders 
had made their point, the Attorney 
General, Mr Robert Kennedy, called for 
a “ cooling-off period,” though the De- 
partment of Justice feels that it is quite 
another thing for a federal judge in 
Alabama to issue an injunction against 
further organised freedom rides. 

But only the lawyers see a new Gettys- 
burg being won in the courts. The Negro 
groups feel that more is at stake than the 
starting of new lawsuits to enforce rights 
which they think should be beyond dis- 
pute already. Liberals inside the govern- 
ment think that the appeal for a truce 
was a psychological error ; but they attri- 
bute it to the Justice Department’s loss 





Department of |ustice : millstones grinding 


of nerve when it had to send in federal marshals to control the mob 
in Montgomery and had to face the possibility that federal troops 
might be needed if the marshals were overpowered. Liberal Con- 
gressmen, who seek to put through the strengthened civil rights 
legislation that has no chance of becoming law without President 
Kenn -dy’s active backing (which has been withheld so far), see half- 
heartedness in the Attorney General’s office and in the White House. 
Some people talk indeed of promises to go easy made before the 
election to southern politicians. In the belief that reliance on the 
law is not enough, Negro leaders have called for more Freedom 
Riders, and in Mississippi the decision of some 60 men and women, 
white and coloured, to serve their manifestly unjust prison sentences 
rather than pay fines for trying to eater a white restaurant is 
obviously more than a challenge to the state’s racial practices. 

There are, in fact, two elements in this new wave of protest 
against racial discrimination in the South. There is the deter- 
mination—which interests lawyers most—to establish and enforce 
an existing right. The first team of Freedom Riders, which was 
stopped by mob violence, demonstrated that desegregated travel 
(specifically the free use of restaurants and rest-rooms—the 
American euphemism for lavatories) was not possible in Alabama 
although they were not interfered with in Georgia or in North or 
South Carolina. The ensuing wave of Freedom Riders has produced 
a batch of legal actions of the utmost importance. In the cases 
which involve both federal and state courts in Alabama, and which 
are being brought by the Riders against the bus company and 
the state authorities, the Department of Justice has intervened 
as a “friend of the court” to ensure that the basic issue, the 
freedom from arrest for exercising a constitutional right, is not 
lost in the complexities of a federal legal system. More important 
are the appeals of a number of Riders in Mississippi against their 
convictions on charges of causing a breach of the peace—a police 
pretext for punishing those who defy segregation notices. 

These appeals seem certain to go ultimately to the Supreme 
Court, which has already laid down the principle that “‘ ingenious 
as well as ingenuous” devices for ex- 
cluding Negroes from juries, even though 
they contain no reference to race, are 
illegal. Furthermore, the Department of 
Justice has obtained an injunction against 
the police in Montgomery (though not in 
Birmingham) ordering them to give equal 
protection to all travellers. Though this 
may seem an ex post facto move which 
offers little comfort to those who were 
battered by the white hoodlums, and no 
security for those who may face mobs 
outside Montgomery itself, in fact it 
serves notice on the police throughout 
the South not to look the other way when 
their friends in the mob are out. An 
injunction restraining the Ku Klux Klan 
carries a similar warning. 

On the immediate issue of desegre- 
gated travel, the Department of Justice 
has taken a short cut by asking the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to lay 
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down detailed rules against racial segregation in accordance with 
the Supreme Court’s decision of last December. This decision 
was significant because it ruled that segregation even in 
privately operated restaurants in terminals used by interstate 
travellers is illegal ; and if this is the ruling on eating-places, clearly 
it covers every conceivable facility. The ICC is an independent 
and perhaps rather hidebound regulatory agency, but it is unlikely 
to refuse this request. The new regulations would make it a 
criminal offence for interstate bus companies to use segregated 
facilities and notices would proclaim this. In practice, moreover, 
it is impracticable to separate the operation of interstate buses from 
those operating only within states. 


HIS is surely an impressive harvest from the rides ; but the 

Riders, and the organisations which back them (principally the 
Congress of Racial Equality, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People and the ad hoc committees of 
Negro pastors among whom Dr Luther King is an acknowledged 
leader), have far more in view than the provision of new test cases 
for the courts. They are not merely asserting law. What has 
thrown American public opinion into an uproar is that the Riders 
went to Mississippi, notoriously the best-organised police-state in 
the South, to defy, show up and suffer from the repressive use 
of law that is designed to make it impossible for Negroes to 
assert their rights. They have chosen the Gandhian technique 
of non-violent resistance. This refusal to wait for due process of 
law, even though the law is the Negroes’ ally, springs partly from 
the heart-breaking slowness of the judicial process, partly from the 
fact that until recently poor Negroes have shouldered the whole 
burden—and taken the risks—of initiating legal action. 

Whether the moral persuasion used against the conscience of 
the Anglo-Indian rulers of India can be made effective against the 
power structures of the southern states may be arguable. The court 
injunction against further advertised freedom rides shows the diffi- 
culty of mounting a: big, let alone a mass, movement. But the 
Negro leaders, and especially Dr King, are reported to be well 
pleased with the first fruits of their campaign. After the mob 
violence which forced the Attorney General resolutely to send 
federal marshals in to restore law and order in Montgomery, 
Alabama, the State of Mississippi sullenly took precautions for 
the safety of the American Satyagrahists which fully parallel the 
care with which the British ‘Raj handled the Mahatma himself. 
A few months ago few would have predicted anything but a 
violent reaction. The Riders have demonstrated that the states 
are no longer prepared to challenge federal authority when it is 
a question of maintaining law and order. The Negro leaders 
believe that this muzzling of the mob will in the end have a 
profound effect on the depressed morale of the Negroes in the 
South ; it is a palpable blow against the time-honoured threat 
of mob rule. 

Whether or not this invasion of Mississippi is quite the historic 
step that some liberals acclaim it to be, clearly it is a significant 
one in the unfolding pattern of Negro protest. How far the 
Negroes can press their campaign of direct action, and how 
far they must abide by due process of law, supplemented by 
fresh legislation when the Administration sees its way clear in 
Congress to push this through, remains to be seen. The Negroes 
have limited means and the Riders have come from the ranks of 
the poorer coloured college students (though they include at any 
rate one white millionaire). But that they have thrust the South 
again on the defensive, stirred the sluggish northern conscience, 
and brought pressure on the White House by publicising America’s 
‘ race problem anew throughout the world, is not in doubt. The 
stage is set for the next act of perhaps the one great human drama 
. which it is wholly in the power of Americans to end. 
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Opportunity for Aid 


F all the serious differences in outlook between the American 
President and the Soviet Premier which Mr Kennedy had 
to report to the American people last Tuesday,-none was more 
serious than Mr Khrushchev’s belief that the world was moving 
his way inevitably and that “ the revolution of rising peoples would 
eventually be a communist revolution.” And the only immediate 
request that Mr Kennedy made of the American people as a result 
of his European trip was for their backing for his foreign aid 
programme, which gives them an opportunity to demonstrate that 
“economic growth and political democracy can go. hand in hand ” 
and that Mr Khrushchev is wrong. Congressional representatives 
of both parties urged the public to support the President after 
his speech. Yet at the same time those representatives were attack- 
ing his foreign aid programme in the committee hearings on his 
request for a total of $4.8 billion for the coming fiscal year, over 
$1 billion more than was allowed last year. 

The main trend of the criticism was outlined by Senator 
Fulbright, the Democratic chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and an enlightened friend of foreign aid. Recent events, 
he said, probably thinking of Laos and Korea, had cast doubts 
upon the effectiveness of the programme’s administration. He 
hopes, however, that the reorganisation proposed by the President 
will put fresh life into the programme. This reorganisation is cer- 
tainly intended to answer this type of criticism and also to spur 
the countries which receive help to do more for themselves. 
Wasteful duplication should be avoided and concentrated efforts 
fostered by putting the main forms of economic aid into one agency 
and by centralising the various types of aid being given to each 
country. 

But even more important as a preventer of waste and a promoter 
of efficiency is long-term financing, allowing plans to be made for 
several years ahead. The Administration wants loans to be author- 
ised—$7.3 billion worth of them altogether, far more than has 
ever been asked before—for the next five years with the money 
being borrowed from the Treasury ; this means that the Appro- 
priations Committees would haye no chance of cutting the aid 
down to their size. The loans are to be repaid in dollars, not soft 
currencies, and nearly all the money will be spent in the United 
States, which should appeal to Congress. The official witnesses 
have pointed out that Congress could still supervise foreign develop- 
ment loans, even without annual appropriations, and that a number 
of other government activities have long been financed by this type 
of borrowing. But these activities are not controversial ; Con- 
gress’s reluctance to give up its direct control of foreign aid is 
accentuated by its distrust of the way in which that aid has been 
handled. The Administration is working hard to convince Senators 
and Representatives that everything is going to be much better 
from now on, but it will not be easy to do so. 


Republicans Rebound 


EPUBLICANS met last week in Washington and in other cities 

all over the country to raise funds in a buoyant, aggressive 
mood. They have had time to get over the shock of losing the 
Presidency last November and the Kennedy Administration has 
shed a good deal of its air of shining invulnerability. Texas had 
just sent to Washington the first Republican Senator ever elected 
by a popular vote in the South and General Eisenhower, in his 
first political speech since he left the White House, brought his 
listeners in Washington to their feet with the most partisan, hard- 
hitting address he has ever made. With President Kennedy in 
Europe conferring with President De Gaulle and Mr Khrushchev, 
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Mr Eisenhower ostentatiously held his hand on the foreign policy 
of the new Administration. But he dropped a few sharp hints, 
such as the expectation of the Republicans that they would be 
consulted before, rather than after, the big decisions—a hint that 
the President showed he had taken when, on his return, he imme- 
diately swept off Mr Dirksen, the Republican leader in the Senate, 
for private talks. 

It was on domestic policy that Mr Eisenhower let fly, with his 
denunciation of “ government by big brother,” “immoral deficit 
spending ” and of specific government programmes such as aid 
for teachers’ salaries, more public housing and increased govern- 
ment development of natural resources. The next day Republicans 
showed how much they relished this fighting line when they chose 
an aggressive member of the House of Representatives from New 
York, Mr Miller, as their national chairman in succession to Senator 
Morton, a mild Kentuckian. Mr Miller was the head of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee last, year and had 
the satisfaction of seeing his party gain 22 seats in the House even 
though it lost the Presidency. He hopes to make many more 
inroads into the Democratic majority in 1962 by concentrating once 
more on marginal seats where a little extra. effort may bring big 
rewards, by refurbishing the Republican organisation and by 
encouraging attractive new candidates. If necessary, he may even 
resign his House seat. 

The Republicans themselves recognise only one real risk to their 
chances: factionalism and particularly the polarisation of party 
members around the three rivals for the presidential nomination in 
1964—Mr Rockefeller on the party’s left, Senator Goldwater on 
the extreme right and Mr Nixon in the middle. Both General 
Eisenhower and Mr Miller—a professed neutral in this struggle— 
begged the party to forget about 1964 and concentrate on the con- 
gressional and state elections in 1962 ; a minority party cannot 
afford the luxury of dissension. Outside observers are not so sure 
that factionalism is the only danger ; they think that the opposition 
_ also suffers from a great lack of constructive ideas and sense of 
purpose. And General Eisenhower, whose mission once was to 
lead the party into the twentieth century, now seems to have 
embraced the most barren conservatism. 
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ay oe wins the 

race to the moon 
—in which the Russians 
have a head start— 
Americans are not 
neglecting the advan- 
tage they enjoy in the task of making space yield - more immediate 
and more tangible benefits to earth-bound human beings. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration has just chosen 
the Radio Corporation of America to build, for a little over $3 
million, an experimental communications satellite of the “ active ” 
variety ; that is, unlike the Echo balloon, which simply reflects 
radio signals, this Relay satellite will carry receiving and trans- 
mitting equipment which will make it a much more effective 
instrument of communication. A system based on such satellites 
will multiply by many times the telephone channels now available 
between continents, accommodate the rapidly rising flood of calls 
and even permit the transmission of television programmes across 
the oceans. It will have other advantages: it will not be affected 
by sun-spots and disturbances in the ionosphere as radio com- 
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munication is today or by the damage to which undersea cables 
are subject. The capital cost will be great—certainly more than 
$200 million—but in the long run it should make communication 
cheaper. 

The system may also be very profitable, which partly explains 
why private firms are straining so hard to get a foot in this door. 
The other reason is that only one large commercial system is likely 
to be needed or financially feasible-and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the giant firm which provides most of 
America’s domestic and international telephone facilities, once 
seemed likely to corner it. AT & T stands ready to invest about 
$200 million to provide a commercial relay system in about four 
years. Originally AT & T wanted complete ownership and con- 
trol of such a system, although it was prepared to lease facilities 
to others. But to the great comfort of other firms, including those 
anxious to supply the equipment, the Department of Justice doubts 
whether the anti-trust laws would permit such domination by one 
firm and the Federal Communications Commission has suggested 
that a concerted effort would bring results more quickly. 

Thus encouraged, the General Electric Company set up a new 
subsidiary which it hoped might become the skeleton of such 
a combine. Late last month GE and its allies suffered a serious 
setback when the FCC—with the eager approval of AT & T— 
announced that any such combine should be limited to firms already 
engaged in the business of international communications ; invita- 
tions to a meeting called to discuss plans were confined to such 
companies. At the urging of the Department of Justice the FCC 
relented and allowed all interested parties to attend, but AT & T 
has another ace up its sleeve: the relative simplicity of its technical 
proposals. Those submitted by RCA and GE require the satellites 
to be placed in precise orbits—something which may remain 
beyond the ability of American rocketry for several years. 


“Have Ideals, Will Travel” 


DESIRE to go abroad to serve humanity is not sufficient qualifi- 
A cation for membership in President Kennedy’s Peace Corps. 
This was brought home to the 3,500 or so people, mostly young, 
who wrote the entrance examination at the end of May ; at centres 
all over the country for five-and-a-half hours they answered ques- 
tions to test their verbal capacity, their familiarity with their 
country’s history, their ability to learn languages, their general out- 
look and their particular knowledge of English, agriculture, health 
science or mechanics. Another 1,500 who want to be high-school 
teachers did a special examination this week and a further series will 
be held in July. While the initial enthusiasm for the Peace Corps 
was great, particularly in the colleges, the number who actually sat 
for the examinations was disappointing. But those running the 
programme are concerned at this point not so much about whether 
they will get enough volunteers, but about whether they will be 
the right types. Skilled workmen and teachers are needed most. 
The first projects to be approved illustrate why. A team of 
28 surveyors, geologists and engineers is to go to Tanganyika to 
help with road building ; another of 64 members to Colombia to 
encourage handicrafts, rural construction and pig and poultry 
farming ; and a third of 300 to the Philippines to teach science 
and English, an essential language for technical students there. 
Other projects all over the world are likely to be agreed shortly ; 
one of the most encouraging aspects has been the welcome given 
to the Peace Corps by officials in underdeveloped countries. 
Members will be selected as suitable for specific projects and will 
serve for two years in return for a basic allowance only. After 
physical, psychiatric and aptitude tests and personal interviews, 
as well as the examinations, those accepted will be trained for 
six months or so, first at a collage in languages and “ work 
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Consult your Qantas Travel Agent for 
free advice on all overseas air travel 


To anyone not used to them, airline timetables look extremely 
complicated. The man who understands them is your authorised 
Qantas Travel Agent. Leave the looking-up to him! If you want to 
get from Calcutta to Bangkok on a Sunday, he’!l tell you how. Your 
Qantas Agent has complete and up-to-date details of Qantas jet flights 
and connecting services right round the globe. He knows the best 
toute to take and the time of any flight from any part of the world. 
He'll book your tickets, help with documents, and if you'd like to fly 
a 10%, deposit with up to two years to pay the balance, he’ll 
arange that too. Additionally, he’ll book your hotel accommodation, 
sight-seeing tours, or a hire car. Just say “Book me on a Qantas 
fight” and leave the rest to him. 
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Qantas, in association with Air India and B.0.4.0 
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Hite. 
All across the United States 
(and in Mexico and the Carib- 
bean, too) is a wonderful world 
of Hilton Hotels and Inns. Some 
are glamorous and world-re- 
nowned, some distinctly unusu- 
al, yet all hold forth the promise 
of comfort, courteous service, 
and just a bit of excitement. The 
people who serve are sensitive to 
the special customs and needs of 
guests, from wherever they may 
hail. This is our reputation the 
world over. 

In whatever Hilton Hotel your 
clients may decide to stay, they 
will enjoy the American friend- 
liness and hospitality—a hall- 
mark of the Hilton name that 
has made it so justly popular. 
For reservations, communicate 
with any Hilton Hotel or the 
London Office, 17-19 Cockspur 
Street, telephone Whitehall 3061. 
May we hear from you soon? 
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The Waldorf-Astoria 
The Statler Hilton 
The Savoy Hilton 


CHICAGO 
The Conrad Hilton 
The Palmer House 


ALBUQUERQUE 
Hilton Hotel 
ATLANTA 

Hilton Inn (airport) 
BOSTON 

The Statler Hilton 
BUFFALO 

The Statler Hilton 


CINCINNATI 
The Netherland 
Hilton 

The Terrace Hilton 
CLEVELAND 
The Statler Hilton 
COLUMBUS 
The Deshler Hilton 
DALLAS 

The Statler Hilton 
DAYTON 

The Dayton Biltmore 
DENVER 

The Denver Hilton 
DETROIT 

The Statler Hilton 


EL PASO 
Hilton Hotel 
Hilton Inn (airport) 


FORT WO 
Hilton Hotel 


HARTFORD 
The Statier Hilton 


Hawaiian Village 


HOUSTON 

The Shamrock Hilton 
LOS ANGELES 
The Statler Hilton 


BEVERLY HILLS 
The Beverly Hilton 


NEW ORLEANS 
Hilton Inn (airport) 


PITTSBURGH 
The Pittsburgh Hilton 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hilton Inn (airport) 


ST. LOUIS 
The Statler Hiiton 


WASHINGTON ov. c. 
The Statler Hilton 


BERLIN, 

GERMANY 

The Berlin Hilton 

CAIRO, EGYPT, 

UAR 

The Nile Hilton 

ISTANBUL, 
KEY 

The Istanbul Hilton 


MADRID, SPAIN 
The Castellana Hilton 


MEXICO CITY, 


The Continental Hilton 
ACAPULCO, 
MEX 


Las Brisas Hilton 
MONTREAL, 


CANADA 
The Queen Elizabeth 
(A CNR hotel) 


PANAMA, R. P. 
El Panama Hilton 


SAN JUAN, P. R. 
The Caribe Hilton 

The Virgin Isle Hilton 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 
The Hotel Carrera 
ASSOCIATED HOTELS 
1M AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 

The Chevron Hilton 
SURFERS P. 

The Chevron Hilton 
SYDNEY 

The Chevron Hilton 
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skills,” then at a camp where they will experience some of the 
discomforts which they will find on the job itself. During this 
time as many as fifty per cent are likely to be eliminated. Officials 
are not requiring any form of loyalty oath, but the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation will be keeping an eye on candidates. Nor is any: 
training being given in anti-communist propaganda, although right- 
wing student groups have been pressing for it. 

Congress, however, may insist on something of this kind when 
it gets round to setting up the Corps on a permanent basis. The 
President has asked for $40 million to send 500 to 1,000 volunteers 
overseas this year and another 2,700 during 1962. Instead of 
being included in the new foreign aid agency, as was at first 
suggested to avoid overlapping, the Peace Corps is to be a separate 
body, although under the State Department. Its sponsors believe 
that this will make it more effective, but there is argument about 
this within the Administration as well as outside. There are also 
those who think that this type of work should be left to the private 
missionary and educational organisations which are already doing 
it and that the Peace Corps will only attract frustrating criticism 
at home and abroad as a result of being part of the government. 
Its officials, however, are well prepared for criticism and for attack. 


Cows, Corn and Cholesterol 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HEN last November the American Heart Association recom- 
mended that Americans reduce their weight, eat less fat 
and substitute “ poly-unsaturated for saturated fats,” it also 
said that “there is yet no final proof that heart attacks or strokes 
will be prevented by such measures.” But the message, anticipated 
by discussion in both scientific and popular journals, was clear: 
animal fat, including such long-loved delicacies as cream, butter 
and dripping, seemed to be potentially dangerous to health while 
vegetable oils, including cotton, maize and soya oil, and fish fat, 
were beneficial. Given today’s incidence of deaths from heart 
diseases and the degree of profitable hypochondria in the United 
States, such statements do not go unheeded and this one set off 
a double battle: the old fight between butter and margarine was 
intensified and an intra-margarine fight between the relative merits 
of various ingredients and processes was begun. 

The butter-margarine fight has been waged in the United States 
for most of this century. First introduced as a cheap substitute for 
butter, scorned by cooks with ample budgets and excoriated by the 
powerful dairy industry, margarine made its way slowly but surely 
into the ranks of big business, while the use of butter declined in 
spite of a steady attempt by the dairy industry to convince Ameri- 
cans that there was something almost immoral about the 
laboratories’ less expensive imitation of a classic food. Margarine 
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could, in many states, be sold only when white, looking like lard, 
so that housewives had to add yellow colouring before their familie; 
would eat it. Repeated protests finally pushed down that hurdle, 
but the stigma of supposed inferiority still remained. Now the 
scientists may change all this. They have added new dignity 1 
margarine by classifying it as a health food and new barriers ty 
butter by saying that it is possibly dangerous to people with weak 
hearts and therefore, by extension, to the entire adult population. 

If the margarine-butter fight has taken on new dimensions, the 
intra-margarine fight has grown more bitter as a result of the 
medical theories. Margarine has been made out of various vegetable 
oils—soybean, cottonseed, maize, peanut, coconut—and with them 
at times-lard and beef fat. Cottonseed oil was the major ingredient 
just after the war, but soybean has now far surpassed it ; in 1960 it 
constituted over 80 per cent of all fats and oils used in making 
margarine. But analysis seems now to indicate that of these vege. 
table oils it is maize (called by Americans corn oil) which js 
medically preferable. Yet in 1960 only §0 million pounds of com 
oil was used in margarine, compared with 1,105 million pounds of 
soybean oil. The implications for the corn oil industry are so 
obvious that the shares of one company making the product have 
doubled in price since the Heart Association’s pronouncement. 

The proclaimed advantage of corn oil is that it contains the 
highest percentage of linoleate, a key element in the present theories 
about heart trouble and its treatment. But corn oil is a liquid which, 
if subjected to the usual processes of solidification needed to make 
it into a table spread, somehow loses the linoleate ; yet this is 
believed to be not only healthy in itself, but actually active in melt- 
ing out the cholesterol which is thought to clog human arteries 
when too much animal fat is eaten. But now two competing 
manufacturers claim that their technicians have discovered how 
corn oil can be turned into a solid spread for bread without destroy- 
ing the vital linoleate. Both have put their margarines on the retail 
market and they are set to fight each other in the courts over the 
patents involved. Meanwhile their advertising departments ar: 
having difficulties in explaining the virtues of the complicated 
scientific claims of their products to the buying public ; tricky 
under any circumstances, this is rendered more difficult by the fact 
that since 1959 they have been forbidden by the federal Pure Food 
and Drugs Administration to use the dread but vital word 
‘* cholesterol ” in advertisements. 


State Goes Banking 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORTH DAKOTA 


N its effort to encourage industrial development, America’s mos 
rural state is finding it a distinct advantage to be in the banking 
business. Most states promote business development and many 
have laws permitting cities to build plants so as to induce out~f- 
state firms to move in. But North Dakota has, in addition, its 
own source of funds in its Bank of North Dakota—the only state- 
owned bank in the country and, with $120 million in resources, the 
largest one between Minneapolis and the Pacific coast (a stretch 
of 1,500 miles). By deciding in 1959 to buy $1 million of reven 
bonds issued by the City of Williston the bank helped to attract 4 
plant which exploits the enormous resources of salt discovered 
while drilling for oil in the area. Once the salt has been mined, 
the caverns which have been formed will be used to store liqui 
gas. The bank has also helped to finance a meat-packing platl 
and others which, it is hoped, will win a share of the expanding 
market for processed potatoes. The bank was also ready to pat 
ticipate in a nitrogen fertiliser plant that would have made the 
first major industrial use of the billions of tons of lignite that undef 
lie this wheat-growing state. But this project was postponed. 
Continued on page 111° 
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Static Steel 


NEW YORK 


HE immediate prospects for the steel 
T industry have brightened visibly. Gains 
in production in eleven successive weeks have 
raised output to 70 per cent of capacity (a 
level that the industry regards as “ normal ”) 
and the steel companies feel able to talk 
again of higher prices—to the concern of the 
government. Even so, developments in the 
last few years have raised questions about 
the basic health of the American industry 
which accounts for a third of world capacity. 

In the first place, the annual output of steel 
has remained more or less static (at around 
100 million tons) for the last five years while 
the economy has continued to grow. 
Secondly, the potential productiveness of the 
industry has expanded rapidly—by 50 per 
cent in the last ten years—and the companies 
have therefore been able to meet the demands 
of the market with a large part of their facili- 
‘ties lying unused. And finally, this basic 
industry is liable to come to a prolonged 
standstill every two or three years when its 
contracts with the trade union come up for 
their periodic re-negotiation. 

Generally speaking (and in spite of a great 
deal of protest about the squeeze on profits) 
the steel companies seem to take a fairly opti- 
mistic view of their longer-term prospects. 
They attribute much of the apparent stagna- 
tion in demand over the last five years to a 
number of “ special factors.” Steel users do 
not now maintain as large stocks as they did 
a few years back when deliveries were less 
prompt, and in any case some steel users 
are not doing particularly well either ; 
the motor-car industry, for instance, has 
not yet had another year to match 1955. 
The American consumer is blamed for this; 
while he has been spending more each year 
he has been paying for medical care, 
education and travel instead of buying new 
cars and washing machines. But the steel- 
makers take heart in the reflection that the 
babies of the post-war “ bulge ” will soon be 
setting up house. 

The companies are not particularly worried 
that the facilities for making steel exceed the 
demand for it. Many industries operate 
quite happily at substantially below their 
theoretical limits but this fact attracts little 
attention because, outside steel, production 
is not measured as a percentage of capacity. 
The steel industry tried earlier this year 
(not for the first time) to discourage the use 
of this gloomy yardstick, but the habit 
persists among commentators. Moreover, 
recently the emphasis has been on the 
introduction of new cost-saving techniques 
rather than on the construction of new plants. 
Most companies now claim that they can 
satisfy themselves and their shareholders with 
an operating rate of around 60 per cent and, 
as the industry’s modernisation programme 
nears completion, the break-even point will 
fall lower. 

A controversial question, particularly 
between the companies and the steelworkers’ 
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union, is the extent to which pricing policies 


in the industry have encouraged the use of. 


other products. Steel prices, which were 
held at an artificially low level during the war, 
have increased far more sharply since 1947 
than have those of competing materials. The 
result has certainly been some displacement 
of steel. The greatest threat has come in the 
construction industry, where reinforced con- 
crete is proving both cheaper and easier to 
handle than steel in the building of bridges, 
overpasses and (more recently) commercial 
structures. Motor manufacturers have as yet 
found no real substitute for steel but they 
contrive to use a good deal less of it in each 
car. Aluminium has invaded .the large 
market for “ tin” cans, and plastics are being 
used extensively for children’s toys and for a 
wide range of household goods where steel 
once served. Foreign trade is another sensi- 
tive area. The steel companies are concerned 
about the opportunities they are losing in 
Europe’s lush markets because their prices 
are out of line. Instead of showing a signifi- 
cant export surplus, as in the past, America’s 
foreign trade in steel products is now roughly 
in balance. 


* the arguments over steel’s pricing poli- 
cies the companies blame the union for 
saddling them with constantly rising labour 
costs; the union blames the companies for 
unwarranted price increases that have 
reduced the market for steel products; and 
successive Administrations have been inclined 
to blame both parties for keeping the wheels 
of the postwar inflation well-greased. Over- 
shadowing all the disputes between union and 
management is the fact that the industry’s 
need for production workers has been falling 
despite a 50 per cent increase in the output 
of steel since 1947. The union today is more 
concerned with protecting jobs than it is with 
increasing wages—hence the epic struggle 
over work rules which featured so promi- 
nently in the 1959 strike. 

The crux is a clause, known as 2b, 
which has appeared in all steel contracts 
since 1947; this provides that employers may 
make changes in, say, the size of a work crew, 
in the scheduling of work and so on only 
when new types of 
machinery have been 
installed or if the 
changes are agreeable 
to both management 
and labour. In 1959 
the companies made: 
a major but. unsuc- 
cessful effort to chal- 
lenge this stipulation, 

the issue was re- 
ferred instead to a 
committee represent- 
ing both sides ; about 
one year and thirteen 
meetings later the 
only progress that Pe 
this committee could Be taca tata 
report was a decision ph 
not to appoint a 
neutral chairman as 
originally planned. 
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An important issue that is involved in the 
clause 2b dispute is the question of incentive 
payments, which are governed by local work 
rules. The question is important because 
two out of three steel workers receive incen- 
tive payments in addition to their basic hourly 
wage—a state of affairs which is unusual in 
American industry but which appears to be 
popular with both parties. The rigidity in 
the system of incentive payments has natur- 
ally produced some strange anomalies in the 
wage structure—a fact that bothers some 
companies a good deal more than others. 


The tussle to modernise the system of wage 
payments in the steel industry has had a long 
and stormy history. Between 1945 and 1947 
the United States Steel Corporation, which 
is usually the pace-setter in all negotiations 
with the union, worked out a new wage struc- 
ture so far as the basic hourly wage was 
concerned—one that divided steelworkers 
into some thirty grades. These schedules 
were later accepted by the industry as a 
whole, although they added to the wage bill, 
on the understanding that a rationalisation of 
incentive payments (on which the companies 
expected to make some offsetting savings) 
would follow immediately. In spite of endless 
negotiation, this has not been achieved on an 
industry-wide basis, but recently two com- 
panies—Bethlehem Steel and Jones & 
Laughlin—have worked out with the union 
new principles based not on how much a 
man should produce in a day but on how 
much a particular machine should produce. 


The issue now has a good deal more 
emotional than economic significance. A 
study by the Department of Labour took the 
view in January that employers exaggerated 
the possible gains, and the union the losses, 
that would follow the elimination of the 
offending clause. Certainly many industries 
envy the steel companies the freedom of 
movement that they already have. Moreover, 
the issue is to some extent of declining 
importance. In the newer plants, work rules 
and incentive payments give rise to few 
problems. In any event, the Department of 
Labour felt able to conclude that clause 2b 
“does not protect widespread inefficiency 
because such inefficiency does not exist.” 
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Continued from page 1114 

The bank’s willingness to purchase such industrial development 
bonds is an extension of its long-standing policy of buying—in 
competition with private investment houses—the obligations of 
the cities and villages in the state. During the agricultural dis- 
tress of thé nineteen-thirties, when less than half the taxes could 
be collected in areas hard-hit by drought, the bank lent money to 
cities to help them to maintain public services. Since 1945 it has 
lent them more than $125 million for improving their streets, 
sewers, water supplies and so on. North Dakota’s towns are small 
—there are only fifteen with populations of over 2,500 and the 
largest has 47,000 people—and they find it expensive to borrow. 
The bank’s successful effort to reduce the interest they must pay is 
regarded as its most significant contribution to the state. 

It was the credit needs of the farmer, however, that the bank 
was originally set up to serve. It was organised by the Non- 
partisan League, the last major protest movement of American 
farmers, which won control of the state in 1919. The league saw 
the bank as the key part of a semi-socialist programme and it was 
authorised to make loans secured by first mortgages on real pro- 
perty or by warehouse receipts for farm commodities. Otherwise, 
it was not to lend to individuals. In practice, the bank has 
realised neither the aims of its founders nor the fears of its 
enemies. Its farm loan programme was abandoned amid the 
foreclosures of the nineteen-thirties and its agricultural lending is 
now confined to schemes guaranteed by the federal government. 
It never became “a system of state credit,” mobilising the assets 
of the whole state into one large central bank. Instead, by 1932 
most of the state’s major private banks had become affiliated 
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with one or another of the private banking “ groups ” with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis in the next state, Minnesota. 

The Bank of North Dakota has never used its authority to open 
branches. It accepts, but does not solicit, deposits. Its policy 
has been to follow the market in setting interest rates. Against 
its $106 million of deposits at the end of 1960 (three-fourths of 
which represented public funds) it held some $80 million jn 
marketable government securities and some $30 million of state 
and municipal obligations. Almost every year it earns as much as 
the state’s original investment of $2 million in it. 

Since 1958, however, the bank has come under increasing 
criticism from North Dakota’s resurgent Democratic party, which 
has inherited the traditions of the Nonpartisan League and whose 
leaders feel that the bank should be lending more boldly to meet 
the farmers’ insatiable demand for credit. Mr William Guy, who 
recently became the first Democrat to be elected Governor of 
North Dakota since 1952; told the Legislature last winter that 
“with less than four per cent of its resources used in support of 
agricultural credit,” the bank “is not serving agricultural deve- 
lopment in the manner for which it was founded.” Republican 
legislators turned down his proposal to let the bank guarantee 
loans to help young farmers get started, but Mr Guy has vowed 
that at least lending under the federal guarantee programmes will 
be increased. Although responsibility for the bank’s day-to-day 
operations has been delegated to the manager, whom Republican 
Governors regarded as a sound banker, final control over per- 
sonnel and policy rests with the three-man Industrial Commis- 
sion, of which Mr Guy is chairman. 


Lone Ranger in Los Angeles 


ALIFORNIAN politicians, famous for crossing party lines, sur- 
passed themselves in last week’s “nonpartisan” mayoral 
election in Los Angeles. The victor was Mr Sam Yorty, once a left- 
wing-member of the State Legislature and later of the United States 
Congress ; still a Democrat he supported the Republican presiden- 
tial condidate, Mr Nixon, last November and in retaliation last 
week the party organisation in the city supported his opponent, the 
incumbent Mayor, Mr Norris Poulson, once a Republican Con- 
gressman, Mr Yorty, a vigorous 51-year-old with a good television 
appearance, had no official help and was opposed by the local 
newspapers. But he won the votes of various minority groups 
—aided by a riot involving Negroes and policemen the day before 
the poll—and of the many people who were tired of the ageing 
Mr Poulson. He had been in office eight years, during which he 
had given Los Angeles a new civic centre and a leading baseball 
team and had stood up to Mr Khrushchev when the latter visited 
the city in 1959. Mr Yorty contended that Mr Poulson was the 
creature of big business and was himself accused of being a tool 
of the criminal underworld. There were no real issues in th 
election and less than 50 per cent of the voters went to the poll. 
What Mr Yorty does when he takes office on July 1st will be 
interesting enough ; ns Dias prepeent te Bogeae aes <p ® 
entire police force. What he does in next year’s election will be 
even more interesting. His disillusionment with the Californian 
Democratic party dates from 1956, when he lost the senatorial 
nomination. There are those who think that he will try for that 
again in 1962 or that he may even challenge Governor Brown, one 
of his ‘favourite enemies, for his office ; alternatively Mr Yorty 
may support the Republican nominee, especially if he should be 
Mr Nixon. As long as Mr Yorty has control of the third largest 
city in the country, in the second largest state and one which is 
only marginally Democratic and with a divided Democratic party; 
this political maverick cannot be ignored. 
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THE OLD WORLD 
MADE HERCULES... 





“Vanquish or be Vanquished”. That was 
d the uncompromising law of the mythical world 


ll wherein Hercules of old was nurtured... .. . 
Triumphant then, Hercules will boast that he is no less TO DAY 

n triumphant to-day. But now his labours bend towards more 

sophisticated ends. Man’s transportation, for example. 


_ The Mares of Diomedes have given way to the train, the car, the ti ERC U LES is Hi ELP : N G 


S- aeroplane. And by developing skills in industrial chemistry, 
Hercules has laboured to some purpose here. 


Hercules industrial chemicals make compositions tailor-made TO E U iLD TH ee 


for transport—lacquers flame-proof or lustrous or low- 
temperature-resistant, tenacious adhesives, defiant anti-corrosives, 


new and revolutionary lubricants . . . To-day if it’s in 
transport,Hercules is there, in such guises as Ethyl Cellulose, N EW WO R LD 

Cellolyn, Pamak, Vinsol, Hercoflex and Hercolube. 

Might they meet your needs? 


If- a frme- 


\ : + 
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HERCULES POWDER “COMPANY -TIMITED 


ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: AMBassador 7766 
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In the first year of 

insuring their export business 
a firm of marine machinery 
manufacturers shipped goods 
to the value of £12,000. 

= In nine years this figure 

had reached over £1,000,000. 
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* nee ci. 4 Export credit insurance not only protects exporters from loss—at premium rates lower than ever before. 
with ECGD four years ago Every ECGD policyholder benefits from ECGD’s up-to-the-minute files on over 140,000 overseas buyers 
tubes ieee and unrivalled economic intelligence on each overseas market: the insured exporter can thus offer com- 
to over £4 millions in the petitive credit to new buyers in new markets. An ECGD policy assigned to his bank may prove the key 
inouring business worth to export credit financing. No matter what or where you export, ECGD insuranc¢ can help you in more 
over £6 millions per annum. ways than you realise. Write or ring your local ECGD man now. 





EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH 4°G-G-p 








SOQD nd Govereattie Rikers EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
set up to help exporters. HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Its services are fully explained BRANCHES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD 
in the booklet ‘Payment Secured’. « BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL 
Write for a free copy. MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD 
CRC 44 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Waiting Game in Berlin 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Berlin 

LTHOUGN Herr Ulbricht’s stalinist heart is sick with hope 

A deferred, it seems that the communist central planners have 

effectively counselled him to wait a while longer for the prize 

of a German peace treaty and a neutralised west Berlin. Yet 

probably not very much longer ; for they must know that, if it is 

not soon to be desperately short of crew, Herr Ulbricht’s ship of 

state cannot wait for what party believers consider to be the 
unalterably rising communist tide. 

The prize was held out for all the world to see as long ago as 
November, 1958. While he has since been kept kicking his heels, 
Herr Ulbricht has been perforce studying the weekly reports of his 
ministry of the interior on the number of persons fleeing from east 
Germany, most of them through the west Berlin escape hatch. To 
him and the state planning commission these returns have become 
almost as disquieting as were the figures of torpedoed shipping to 
British officials during the gravest months of the war. During 
last week alone, for instance, 4,389 more persons turned their backs 
for good on the Democratic Republic ; of these 672 were under the 
age of 24. The week before that, there were 4,169. The sad, 
unceasing exodus obviously not only invalidates Herr Ulbricht’s 
claim to speak for his inarticulate subjects but is also slowly under- 
mining the Democratic Republic’s economic and social foundations. 


East Germany’s population, now scarcely over 17 million, has . 


declined by over two and a half million since 1949. There are not 
nearly enough people to do the work in hand, let alone what is 
projected. There is a shortage of doctors and schoolteachers. The 
troubled state planning commission appealed last month to workers 
of 65 and over not to retire, promising both wages and old age 
pension to those who would carry on. Signs have since appeared in 
many east Berlin shop and office windows offering “light work 
for old-age pensioners.” 

How long can Herr Ulbricht afford to wait? Professional 
western interpreters of the meagre auguries culled from recent 
pronouncements in Moscow, Vienna, and Berlin are in general 
agreement that the communists are not planning to bring the 
German issue to a head before November. For Mr Khrushchev, 
that would come fittingly after the personal and political ratifications 
of the Soviet Union’s Communist party congress. For Herr 
Ulbricht, it would be conveniently after the Federal Republic’s 
general elections. In a much-publicised interview with the party 
organ, Neues Deutschland, a surprisingly courteous Ulbricht has 
acknowledged that the west German leaders can scarcely be 
expected to recommend negotiations with the Democratic Repub- 
lic in the middle of an election campaign, and has indicated that 
he is ready to wait until there is a newly elected government in 
Bonn to consider negotiating a peace treaty that would acknowledge 
the separate existence of the Federal and the Democratic Republics. 
_ Mr Khrushchev and Herr Ulbricht seem really to believe there 
is some hope that before the year is out the west German govern- 
ment will be encouraged by the pressure of events, and by the 
counsel of its allies, to enter at last into such negotiations. And 
it looks as though Herr Ulbricht has been persuaded that conse- 
quently his wisest course for the time being would be to try to 
Promote confidence in the communist plan for a Free City of West 


erlin—for the amiable caging of a sort of civic white elephant, 
regrettably doomed in the nature of things to eventual extinction, 
but surviving meanwhile unmolested and unmolesting in the sur- 
rounding red plain. 

To switch to official party metaphor, the communist cure for the 
“west Berlin abscess” was until 1958 either a voluntary total 
Capitulation by the West, or some rough and ready surgery that 
might set up mortal complications elsewhere. (The surgzons 
jabbed away from time to time to test the patient’s sensitivity.) 
Today it is seen that these are unnecessarily crude and trouble- 
some alternatives ; that, given the survival of the Democratic 
Republic, the abscess can probably be drained away over a period 
of special nursing in which west Berlin would continue to indulge 
in a few harmless western liberties, yet would cease to be the 
exclusive protégé of the Federal Republic and its allies. But, to 
obtain acceptance, such an arrangement must be made to look 
feasible. Accordingly, the Soviet news agency, Tass, which, if it 
wanted to, could cover west Berlin quite adequately from its present 
east Berlin headquarters has newly opened an office in west Berlin ; 
and the Russians are trying to open a virtually superfluous trade 
mission in west Berlin that would deal directly with the local 
authorities, superseding the present practice of dealing with west 


Berlin through the Soviet embassy in east Berlin and the Bonn 
government. 


. is through the long-term effects of a series of peaceful penetra- 
tions such as these that the communists now seem to see their 
cleverest way. of eventually winning the whole of the former 
German capital. President Kennedy told the press in Paris that 
neither General de Gaulle nor he “ would feel it appropriate to 
have our statutory rights in Berlin changed by force or the threat 
of force.” Force is not going to be used. East Germany’s depen- - 
dence on west Germany for certain important special steels has 
not been lessened by the new trade agreement, signed last month, 
which provides the Democratic Republic with a Soviet credit of 
2,000 million east marks between now and 1965. Interzonal trade 
and communications between west Germany and Berlin are not 
going to be lightly severed. Indeed, in his interview with Neues 
Deutschland, which the east German foreign ministry is quoting 
as holy canon, Herr Ulbricht also made much of the possibility 
of these communications being guaranteed by treaty. “ All that 
needs to be done,” he said,.“‘ is to define by treaty with the Demo- 
cratic Republic the necessary legal basis for using the routes by 
air, water and land as far as they touch the territory of the German 
Democratic Republic.” 

To put it gently, the Democratic Republic has come to stay for 
quite a long time. The rest of the communist block will see to 
that, whatever “ little local difficulties” Herr Ulbricht may have. 
If Mr Khrushchev is disappointed in his expectation that the West 
will be ready by the end of the year to enter into some kind of 
negotiations for recognising eastern Germany, it seems most likely 
that he himself will wait no longer. He will invite such countries 
of the eastern. block as are concerned to sign a. separate peace 
treaty with the Democratic Republic ; and west Berlin will be 
jeopardised anew. In the meantime, we shall see every peaceable 
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device being employed to strengthen the Democratic Republic’s 
position, and to weaken west Berlin’s. Last month the Russians 
refused to continue to negotiate a cultural agreement with west 
Germany that would have included west Berlin. The east Germans 
contrived to elevate their trade mission in Damascus into a consu- 
late. The eastern block boycotted the international water supply 
conference in west Berlin because it was held under the patronage 
of President Liibke of Federal Germany. So it will go on. It is 
tiring for the west, and for conscientious statesmen poses a terrible 
moral dilemma. Gestures, such as the sending of the British 
Minister of Defence to attend the Queen’s birthday parade in 
Berlin, will not resolve it. 


The Awakening Saudis 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


€¢ E are driving western influence out of here,” an Egyptian 

journalist boasted in Jiddah. But in fact, the wind of 
change that is blowing through the ‘Arabian desert is essentially 
a western wind. The political and social debates being conducted 
in an exotic setting of palaces, perfumed concubines and pampered 
slaves fall upon the western ear with a staggering familiarity. It 
was a wealthy merchant, wearing gold-threaded black silk and 
sipping Coca-Cola, who passionately argued that princes tend to 
be parasites and religion to be the opium of the people. The cooler 
economic jargon employed by Saudi Arabia’s administrators and 
planners turns out to be cosily familiar: the minister of finance, 
Amir Talal, is plainly a Keynesian. 

Change has not been exactly snail-like in Saudi Arabia in the 
last couple of decades. On the contrary, ever since the oil wealth 
flooded and cracked wide open the foundations of an ancient way 
of life, the pace has been furious. Air-conditioned and neon-lit 
palaces took the place of skin tents lit by tallow with the ease and 
celerity traditionally associated with the gemie out of Aladdin’s 
lamp. And the Saudis showed themselves impressively adaptable. 
It is with considerable sangfroid that they have swapped their 
camels for Cadillacs. 

The trouble is that the changes have been uneven. Convairs 
regularly cross the desert, also criss-crossed by wide, smooth, arrow- 
straight roads, but the methods of farming are as they were 
thousands of years ago. The sons of slaves sit in school beside 
the king’s sons, and a former finance minister is the son of a freed 
slave ; but slavery still exists. Death for adultery is now so 
repugnant that Saudi courts, like 19th century English juries with 
sheep-stealers, refuse to find guilt; but hysterical women who 
volunteer confessions of adultery may still be stoned. Everyone 
gets free medical care ; but thrice-convicted thieves still have their 
anesthetised right hands chopped off in public, 
before they get theirs. 

Nobody now openly opposes reform, save 
Wahabi religious fanatics whom almost everyone 
dislikes. The reality of the wind of change is 
accepted on all sides, and is welcomed by many. 
The burning argument is not whether there ought 
to be reform, but how much reform may endanger 
the House of Saud, and how much is needed to 
ensure-its safety and Saudi Arabia’s welfare ? The 
problem here is not the king, an amiable and well- 
meaning monarch more akin to Charles II than 
Charles 1, but the vast progeny of princes. They 
were created out of dynastic and tribal considera- 
tions rather than uxoriousness, the idea being to 
have as many blood ties as possible between the 
Throne and every important family. But now 
there are about a thousand of them, all busily 
reproducing themselves. 





— 


Keynesians in the palace 
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Few have been properly educated, or allowed to work. All draw 
literally princely incomes. They spend a lot of their time and 
money abroad, on the sort of life that Saudi Arabia, wrapped in a 
black shroud of grim Wahabi puritanism, fails altogether to pro- 
vide. Now an increasing number of young Saudis (taught in schools 
where three out of five teachers are emancipated Egyptians) also 
want to live as if Saudi Arabia were in the twentieth century and 
not the tenth. They want to see girls, go to cinemas, listen to 
music, and perhaps even to drink something stronger than non- 
alcoholic beer. And they complain, with mounting dissatisfaction, 
that the numerous princes are getting far too big a share of the 
national income. 

The awakening Saudis’ other objects of grievance are, as might 
be expected, foreigners. There are about 50,000 Egyptians in Saudi 
Arabia, and they have acted as carriers of change and new ideas, 
But, despite the journalist’s claim about driving out western 
influence, it isn’t at all sure that it won’t be the Egyptians who are 
driven out. The Saudi press talks, bluntly enough, about “ for- 
eigners who are hypocrites, humbugs and frauds, having come here 
to get as much money as they can.” The Egyptians frankly admit 
they are well paid and also admit that the Saudis resent them. It 
should be added in fairness that the Egyptian teachers and tech- 
nicians fully earn their salaries, and have done Saudi Arabia 
immense good. 

The Americans are less ubiquitous or even visible than the 
Egyptians, for they live for the most part in their Dhahran oi 
compound, which resembles a Californian suburban real estate 
development area. The Saudi employees of the Arabian American 
Oil Company are not only well-treated and well-paid but are fairly 
rapidly replacing Americans in the superior jobs. But not very 
far from the California-type housing there is a “ tin village ” where 
Saudis who work for Saudi contractors live in abject poverty and 
degradation. The contrast is painful and striking. Here too the 
wind of change is blowing: Sheikh Tariki, the minister of petro- 
leum and minerals, is thinking of turning the oil wealth that flows 
from a production of one-and-a-quarter million barrels a day into 
fertilisers and petrochemicals. 

And some at least of the princes may find a solution for them- 
selves by going into business. Some have already done so, but in 
a negative sort of way, by acquiring land and buildings in Riyadh 
(as well as apartment buildings in Beirut). But the more adven- 
turous are beginning to think in brisker terms than being merely 
rentiers and landlords. One son of King Saud is financially 
interested in oil refining, another is reported to be gambling with 
soap, a third is interested in cement. The future clash may be 
between this sort of blue-blooded Samuel Smilesism, and the 
obvious, though nascent, socialism of the younger planners. Mean- 
while, the king is turning his palaces into schools and hospitals, 

















The end crowns the work 
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MAN-EATER AT LARGE! 


There he is, prowling the promenade deck 
with a gleam in his eye. F. J. Smith, Esq., 
world sales director on his annual sales tour. 

But whatever became of the frown that 
scourged the secretaries’ room ? Whither the 
scowl that flailed a hundred salesmen ? Can 
this tanned, jaunty, relaxed figure be the 
irritable, overworked Mr. Smith who left 
Tilbury two weeks ago ? 

Mrs. Smith knows it is. But she herself 
can hardly believe it. She’s thanking their 
lucky stars that Mr. Smith decided to sail to 
America via Sydney (and a lot of other 


delectable ports of call). And that he decided 
to take her with him. And that they went by 
P & O - Orient Lines. 

This trip is taking years off them both... 
making them feel better than they’ve done 
for ages. Wonderful food, impeccable, 
friendly service, the sheer joy of being able 
to rest and relax . . . with all these things to 
enjoy and look forward to the workaday 
world seems very far away. 

Mr. Smith’s off to take a swim. (At eleven 
o’clock on a Monday morning!) How about 
that for a happy hunting ground ? 
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and, in the “King Saud’s Sons’ Institute,” in Riyadh, young 
princes and commoners, sharing the same classrooms, are learning 
that “ manners make the man,” “ the end crowns the work,” and, 
perhaps most significant of all, that “ by educating our Saudi girls, 
we shal] have educated wives, instead of ignorant wives.” 


Israeli Counterpoint 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE very fleeting visitor to Israel never gets far behind the 

hospitable face of this single-minded, assertive and accom- 
plished little land. But he does catch echoes of a counterpoint in 
not a few Israeli minds to the single-mindedness, the patriotic 
assertiveness and the justified sense of swift and strenuous achieve- 
ment during the past thirteen years. 

The most, striking feature now is the historic Eichmann trial, 
to which your correspondent could not go but which all visitors 
are invited to attend, with a traumatic visit to a museum where 
the full horrors of Nazi persecution are pictorially displayed. 
Israelis will not dispute the justice or the equity or the necessity 
of this (as all visitors agree) coldly and completely judicial process. 
But there is a low hum of questioning about what the effects of 
this grim demonstration may be, not upon the world outside, but 
upon the politics and the psychology of Israel and the Israelis 
themselves. ‘ 

The leading fact about Israel today is that Israel now exists. It 
is a fact that has to be accepted equally by the Arabs who lament, 
and exploit, the lost homelands and by those Jews who bewail 
the funnelling of Jewry’s destiny into an outmoded nationalism. 
Even more, perhaps, it has still to be accepted by Israel. 

“ It’s no good saying that a solution is impossible,” said a sensible 
and intelligent young Israeli patriot last week, when he heard that 
Mr Ben-Gurion and President Kennedy had talked in Washington 
about a scheme to solve the problem of the Arab refugees from 
Palestine ; “ we’ve got to’have peace so that we can settle down.” 
This wish to pause, without falling back in the race, to make good 
what has been so very remarkably done already, without striving 
too soon for too much more, can be glimpsed among veteran 
patriots as well as young ones, among professional men as well as 
ordinary folk. 

It is not, though, what responsible Israelis say. Nor is it the 
policy of Israel. The race for survival must go on. The enemy is 
at the gates (a chief topic is what Arab intentions in the near future 
may be; and what measures Israel, with its conscript citizen army 
at the centre of its educational and social as well as military Jife, 
must be ready to take to be safe). The need to rally the people, 
to keep them moving forward, to raise and meet their aspirations 
as they are absorbed in the new society: these must determine not 
only foreign (and defence) policy but economic policy as well. 

Good Israeli economists will frankly recognise that, on a strict 
reckoning, too much may be attempted at once ; that too many 
enterprises may not be properly accounted at all, in terms of cost 
and yield ; that many things are being over-produced and, at the 
same time, prices are too high ; that, with so much reliance still 
on outside subventions for foreign exchange, more economic criteria 
and a wind of competition, with more natural exchange rates, would 
. be desirable. In economics, as in attitudes, the tendency in Israel, 
perhaps understandably, is (in the golfing term) to “ press” too 
hard. But these economists, too, go on to say that in the embattled 
race to secure and build Israel economic incentives have to give 
way to national and social ones. 

_ The resemblance is to the new nation states of Asia and, still 
more, Africa—with the difference that Israel is ahead by the length 
of its educational provision, equipment and esteem, which are the 
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brilliant spearhead of its restless and remarkable advance. The 
young Israeli who said last week that peace with the Arabs was 
needed, so that Israel could settle down, admitted that Arabs 
might not want it because the profits of living together would go 
to skilled Israel. An intellectual and orthodox economist said just 
the same, pointing out that one would have to go, say, 2,000 miles 
east of Jerusalem to find a university and students’ campus like 
those there. . 

The Israeli reply to the other Jews who lament the new nation 
state of Israel because it is an anachronism in the twentieth century 
is that Israel now has a mission to give example and aid to the new 
nation states in Africa and Asia, which at present are, in fact, the 
century’s chief feature. The marriage of “liberation and. know- 
ledge,” they say, which is going to enable Israel to “ transcend the 
bounds of smallness,” is what these others most want. 

Must the tension and the race, then, go implacably on? And 
what will the end of it be, in the face that Israel presents to itself 
and to the world, in the view that the world will take of Israel, and 
in the attitudes of Israelis to Israelis? The other side of the siege 
and survival mentality is a formal framework of required conformity 
to traditional rules of conduct, which spring from the ways of life 
and worship that have enabled the community of Jews to preserve 
its identity through the centuries, but which contrast strikingly with 
the real, possibly unique, social democracy that is being established 
in Israel, 

Here is another counterpoint. It can be caught in the fact that 
so many political clashes in Israel have sprung from this conflict 
between conformity and non-conformity ; it is echoed in most 
private conversations. Any judgment by a visitor would be pre- 
sumptuous. Where religious orthodoxy springs from the true 
tenacious belief that has withstood the persecution of ages it is the 
admirable quality of the Jewish people in an unbelieving world. 
But it is very hard not to feel that until the conformity that is 
factitious, as well as the gripping tension, can be relaxed for the 
sake of freer choices, the land of Israel will not be able to reach its 
real, bright promise. 


Bechuanas in Limbo 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OUTH AFRICA’S withdrawal from the Commonwealth fills the 
S broad skies of Bechuanaland with several important questions. 
Despite the “ standstill ” agreement which gives a year’s grace for 
South Africa to work out the details of its new relationship with 
the Commonwealth and with the adjoining British territories, some 
matters need swift settlement with this northernmost of the three 
High Commission countries. 

Chief of these is the setting up of a new capital. By little more 
than an historical accident 66 years ago, when Southern Bechuana- 
land became part of Cape Colony, the present capital of 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is squarely inside the Union, enclosed 
in “ the imperial reserve ” at Mafeking. South Africa has welcomed 
the trade this arrangement has brought, but can hardly now tolerate 
such an anomaly. Similarly, Britain cannot long continue to base 
the protectorate’s administration inside a country that has left the 
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. CAN BRITISH CARS TAKE ITP 





Can British cars take Australian bushwhacking? 


ASK PRESSED STEEL 


Can our cars take it in the rougher parts ofthe world, Are left in dust tunnels to test the sealing. Driven 

or are they only at home at home? We can answer for through water. Drummed through noise, resonance 

the British cars we know, because we make their bodies. and corrosion tests. Are baked in intense heat, then 
They are put through tests at MiRA. Testsasviolent frozen for two days in temperatures down to —60°C, 

as those given to armoured fighting vehicles. Theyare and are expected to start within 30 seconds. 

bounced violently over corrugated tracks (washboard The cars tested like this are normal British cars, 

surfaces which form in hot climates). Trounced over — with normal Pressed Steel bodies. 

a thousand miles of potholed pavé (copied from 

Belgium’s worst). Take a flight over pitching tracks, 





PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED Car Body Division: Cowley, Oxford; Swindon, Wilts; Theale, Berks. 
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We’re in farming right up to our necks . 


Just because we’re an oil company, please 
don’t think we only live amongst traffic 
lights, cars, machinery and oil wells, and 
never get a whiff of the old farmyard. In 
fact we get whiffs of it all over the world. 
Look at our record. 


We protect the crops in the fields with 
pesticides, fungicides and weed-killers. 
We make fertilisers to make them grow 
better. We look after fruits and vegetables 
in orchards and market gardens. We 
make fuel and lubricants for every piece 


of machinery on the land. We supply 


kerosine, fuel oil and liquid gas to help 


run the farmer’s house. And bitumen for 


YOU CAN BE SURE OFIA 
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roads, rafters and fencing posts. We do 
this all over the world, on farms, planta- 
tions and haciendas. 


How do we know so much about the 
land? Because we have laboratories, 
experimental farms, and agronomists who 
keep up with the tricks of all the known 
pests, and marry our products to the 
latest farm machinery. That’s why farmers 
trust us and the things we make, And 


they really do trust us. In the more lonely | 


parts of the world, a farmer will save up 
his thorniest problem for the moment 
when his local Shell man comes driving. 
towards him across the plain. | 
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Commonwealth on racial grounds, eventhough the removal of 
the capital will cost (according to a range of estimates) anything 
from £1 million to £4 million. 

The hesitation about where the new capital should be sited 
illustrates the problems facing Bechuanaland and hints at the 
expense of overcoming them. Either Lobatsi or Gaberones would 
be conveniently central. But the scarcity of water in the area has 
so far prevented any attention being given to the country’s 
economically most important institution, the Lobatsi abbatoir. The 
choice of Francistown on the eastern border would seem better. 
Francistown has a good airport, is near Bulawayo, and is the main 
trading centre. The drawback seems to be that it is inside the 
Tati concession, a strip of two million acres which Lobengula 
ceded in perpetuity to an exploration company, and which was 
later taken over by two Johannesburg financiers, the Glazer 
brothers. Although the Tati company, in expectation of good 
business, has offered the protectorate government as much free 
land as it might want in Francistown for a new capital, the govern- 
ment is being very cautious about committing itself into the hands 
of a chartered company that enjoys almost unlimited powers in 
its tiny domain. The only logical conclusion may be for the British 
Government to buy out the Tati company—and, presumably, the 
sooner the cheaper. 

Another issue of importance to be settled is the collection of 
customs, now performed for the protectorate by South Africa. 
This year the customs and excise estimates account for nearly a 
quarter of the country’s tiny revenue of £1,480,000. It seems 
faintly improper that this arrangement should continue, even on an 
agency basis. The 
South African rand 
is official currency, 
and there is little 
reason why it can- 
not remain _ s0, 
especially since, in 
this easy-going 
country, Rhodesian. 
money is also uni- 
versally accepted. 
Perhaps _ these 
as changes, . however, 
(= ace nn ec Mi :| will persuade 
Britain to take a 
thorough look at the Bechuanaland economy. It would not be 
before time. Little has resulted from the economic survey mission 
led by the American Professor Chandler Morse in 1959. 
Cattle exports, after two years of drought and disease, have dropped 
alarmingly from a 1958 figure of £1,900,000, and the position of 
the country’s only real industry has worsened further with the 
Katanga and Rhodesian Copperbelt markets dwindling because of 
uncertainty in the Congo and the decision to give copper miners 
money instead of meat rations. The measure of the country’s 
poverty is shown by the size of the British grant in aid this year 
to balance the territorial budget of £2,400,000: the British grant 
has to provide almost 40 per cent of the revenue. 

Bechuanas indicate two possible ways out of their troubles. 
Those with a kinship to Mr Micawber expect the geologists of the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust to run into the dusty streets of Francis- 
town with shouts of “ Eureka.” This American-British copper com- 
pany has a ten-year concession over 40,000 square miles of the 
Bamangwato reserve ; and through a subsidiary company it is 
Prospecting for a range of minerals as well as separately exploring 
salt and coal deposits: Although geologists have been at work for 
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tighteen months, they are more concerned with a thorough investi- ~ 


gation than with trying to achieve quick results ; and if good news 
is to come at all from this quarter, it is unlikely to come soon, 
The other group, which includes Seretse Khama, realistically 
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says: “ We must work with what we know we have.” Their develop- 
ment plans are concentrated on improving cattle production and 
encouraging agriculture. The problem, as always, is the scarcity 
of water. The government is spending a comparatively large 
amount on underground water development. A Francistown land 
agent is only one of many who insist that parts of this huge country 
have plenty of water, but, because it usually arrives torrentially, 
it is allowed to flood away to the Indian Ocean. They suggest 
that a subsidy scheme to assist farmers to build many small con- 
servation dams would bring excellent dividends. 

Seretse Khama, after years of semi-retirement when he renounced 
the Bamangwato chieftainship, has returned to the leadership with 
spirit. After his uncle Tshekedi’s death he became tribal secretary 
and proved an efficient executive. Last month, in a series of 
pyramidal elections from democratic area meetings, he gained most 
votes of the ten Africans chosen for the new Legislative Council. 
He is almost certain to be one of the two Africans appointed to 
the Executive Council. Constitutionally, Bechuanaland is pursuing 
a curious course, with a large unofficial legislative majority of ten 
Africans and ten Europeans precluding any system of ministerial 
responsibility. But a most hopeful sign is the way Seretse Khama 
and another uncle, Rasebolai Kgumane, who has been the tribal 
authority during the suspension of the chieftainship, deplore tri- 
balism and speak of the national unity of the protectorate’s 350,000 
people. During the four-year life of this constitution, long steps 
may be taken towards that goal through the legislative council, 
and a system of direct elections and ministerial responsibility may 
be introduced. But until these steps are matched by some economic 


advance, no one is prepared to talk much about Bechuanaland’s 
independence. 


Australia and the Common 
Market 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


USTRALIA’S attitude towards the common market and Britain’s 
A entry into it was summed up by Mr Menzies in a report to 
Parliament on April 11th: 

So far from complaining about the six-power treaty we have 
seen in it great political as well as economic value. But we believe 
that some wider association which would include Great Britain is 
desirable if western European unity is to be achieved and main- 
tained. 

Mr Menzies went on to say that Australia had its special interests 
to protect and would expect the fullest consultation before Britain 
entered into negotiations that might lead to an offer, or even to an 
agreement in principle ; and by that he meant consultation while 
ideas were being formulated, not after they were fixed. 

The assurances Mr Menzies asked for were readily given by 
the British Government and are being faithfully observed. The 
permanent secretary to the Australian department of trade will 
soon arrive in London for talks about the common market, and it 
is rumoured that Britain’s Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, Mr Duncan Sandys, will visit the Antipodes in person. 
On the face of it, this would suggest a favourable atmosphere for 
discussion, but appearances could be deceptive. 

The clash of economic interests is well known, at least in general 
terms. Australia’s main export, wool, which still brings in about 
40 per cent of total export earnings, would not be hit if Britain 
(the largest wool-buyer after Japan) joined the Six, since wool 
would not in any case be subject to duty. Exports other than wool, 
however, amount to about {A160 million to Britain and a further 
£A6o million to the Six—a big slice out of total exports of about 
£Ag920 million a year. Of these, wheat, meat and dairy produce, 
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Nearest station Leicester Square 


b 
sell | 
clothes 
too 


As the thermometer rises 
men of common sense 
flock to Covent Garden, 
where Moss Bros specialise 
in all kinds of lightweight 
ready-to-wear clothing 
that will carry you 
comfortably through the 
hottest summer day. 


10/11 oz. cloths £21.15.0 to £26. 15.0. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Open Thursdays till 7p.m. 






Branches throughout the country 
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brake at the burnt 


Already it is possible to drive your car 
up to certain banks and transact .your 
business without leaving your seat. You 
have no problem of where to park. Nor 
are you faced by a long wait at a busy 
counter. You simply brake at what the 
underworld calls a ‘burnt’ and the rest 
of us term a window. 

No ordinary window, this, but a 
Chubb Bank Window Counter. You press 
a bell, and a Teller appears behind 
bullet-resisting glass. You converse with 
him by means of a two-way intercom. A 
drawer carries your cheque in, your 
cash out. 

Attention to detail makes the Chubb 
Bank Window Counter extremely con- 
venient. But then Chubb know very well 
that in security matters, every detail 
counts. They also know that security 
equipment must not only resist the 
burglar: it must also be thoroughly 
practical in everyday use. That is why 
Chubb is the name to choose when 
security matters to you. 


CHUBB 





Write for details to: Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Company Limited, 
14-22 Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


Chubb counter the crime wave 
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if denied free entry; would face grave. difficulties. As a con- 
sumer one might ‘not grieve too much over the fate of the dairy 
industry, which maintains its exports only. by over-charging the 
home market ; but the government can hardly sign its death warrant. 

Australia can be relied upon to drive as good a bargain as possible 
by making the most of such difficulties. It is, however, prepared 
to pay a price for the political unity of Europe and for the continued 
prosperity of its largest market. Precisely what its maximum price 
would be has yet to be determined, and the final word will probably 
rest with Mr John McEwen, the powerful minister for trade and 
leader of the Country party. In view of this probability, more than 
usual interest attached to a lecture given last week by Sir John 
Crawford who used to be head of Mr McEwen’s department and 
who recently accepted a chair at the Australian National University. 
He observed gloomily that Australian willingness to negotiate had 
always been predicated on some agricultural concessions by the 
European countries, but that these were not in sight. In discussing 
what Australia would do if Britain had to enter the common market 
at the expense of Commonwealth interests, he suggested that “ it 
need not be assumed that. Britain would in turn lose her prefer- 
ences. Australia must hesitate to reward an uncompromising Europe 
in this way.” Sir John also spoke of the technical problems of 
abolishing preferences—whether to do so by raising the tariff 
against Britain or by lowering the most favoured nation rate. 

Apart from differences arising from the conflict of interests, there 
are other less easily definable possibilities of friction in the Anglo- 
Australian discussions that will soon take place. Relations between 
the two governments have been somewhat strained since the Com- 
monwealth prime ministers’ conference. There are those in Can- 
berra who feel that the British Government, not excluding Mr 
Sandys, is so preoccupied with the new members of the Common- 
wealth that it has forgotten the faithful white Dominions ; and 
that in striving so single-mindedly to build the multi-racial asso- 
ciation it may lose what was best in the old Commonwealth. If 
it lessens that preoccupation, Britain’s entry into the common 
market might have some attraction. On the other hand, if Britain 
shows anything but the most extreme reluctance to sacrifice Com- 
monwealth interests, the impression of neglect and indifference 
will be confirmed. There are certainly some fences to be repaired. 
One must hope that Mr Sandys, if he comes, will have deft enough 
hands for the task. 


Burma’s Maid-of-all-Work 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE field of action of the new Burma Economic Development 

Corporation, which held its inaugural meeting at the end of 
April, is virtually limitless. Its raison d’étre, like that of the 
Defence Services Institute which it is to supersede, is to fill the 
gap in Burma’s economic life left by the squeezing out of foreign 
enterprise and the inexperience of the Burmese themselves. The 
change-over of the two organisations is, in some respects, merely 
nominal. The DSI, which expanded under General Ne Win’s 
regime from an organisation performing roughly the same functions 
as the British Naafi into an economic ginger-group with a network 
of commercial subsidiaries, was bound to be cut down when civil 
government was resumed last year under U Nu. While the 
military regime carried out some necessary reforms, its blunt 
methods, often- arrogantly enforced by junior officers in the 
Provinces, caused widespread resentment. Since the recent purge 
among. brigadiers and colonels—a very gentlemanly affair, the 
principal weapon being transfer to an embassy overseas—the army 
is a whole seems as anxious to get back to its proper duties as the 
dopulation is anxious to see that it does so. 
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Nevertheless, army participation in economic affairs is still neces- 
sary; since the army is the only organised and energetic body 
capable of playing long-stop to the efforts of civilian business men. 
Seventeen of DSI’s subsidiary companies have been transferred to 
the BEDC: The corporation’s board consists of seven members 
of whom one, the chairman, is also president of the Defence Ser- 
vices Institute, two are closely connected with the institute, and a 
fourth is the secretary for defence. 


The corporation’s immediate concern will be with trade. The 
first step in the post-independence policy of excluding foreigners 
from Burma’s import trade was to set up “ joint venture corpora- 
tions ” of the government and private business men. A year ago, 
the government set out to transfer the agencies of foreign com- 
panies to Burmese hands. This “ Burmanisation” of agencies 
would, if carried through, thrust on to the shoulders of the Burmese 
business man a heavy volume and complexity of work. It is here 
that the corporation could come in useful. For what in practice 
has happened is that, first, the decree intended to implement Bur- 
manisation was so loosely worded that it has small effect ; second, 
and more important, the corporation apparently intends to continue 
the DSI’s policy of taking over foreign trading houses as sub- 
sidiaries, including some of the largest British houses, complete 
with their agencies. 


LTHOUGH Burmanisation is the liveliest issue in Burma’s trade, 
A it is not the most important. Most of Burma’s imports, like its 
exports, are controlled by the government. Either they are bought 
by government organisations, or the choice of supplier is dictated 
by national trading agreements. The vital question, therefore, is 
whether the BEDC will intervene in Burma’s trade pattern. So far, 
the pattern has largely been bilateral, and this, in some respects, 
has been to Burma’s disadvantage. The outstanding example has 
been the reparations agreement with Japan which, until it expires 
in 1965, will probably mean that Japan continues to displace 
Britain as Burma’s principal supplier. The reparations are paid in 
goods, which, not surprisingly, are often high in price and some- 
times of poor quality. Apart from this, Burma has tended to buy 
from those countries to which it can sell. The crux of Burma’s 
economic problem remains the recovery of its agricultural and 
mineral production from wartime devastation, postwar insurgency 
and post-independence mismanagement, and the diversification of 
its agricultural production. Burma’s precarious balance of pay- 
ments position leads to an annual fearful search for outlets for its 
rice crop, with the natural result that in recent years the govern- 
ment has favoured large, simple bilateral deals. 

Burma was thoroughly disillusioned with the barter deals of the 
mid-fifties with the Communist countries. These certainly got rid 
of the rice but brought a high proportion of poor or unsuitable 
products in return. Yet, despite this disillusion, the fundamental 
problems remain and were the main reason behind the barter deal 
concluded with China in February. 


It remains to be seen whether the BEDC will delve into these 
problems. The army was believed to be suspicious of the Chinese 
loan. The difficulty is that the directors of the corporation are 
as inexperienced as most other Burmese in economic and technical 
affairs. The DSI’s answer was to seek the co-operation of foreigners, 
principally of Israelis. It may be that the new corporation will seek 
co-operation from similar sources or even from the old trading 
houses now under its control. 


Apart from improving and diversifying its agriculture, Burma is 
attempting to diversify its whole economy by encouraging manu- 
facturing industry. Because of the lack of a managerial class, and 
because of its own socialist theories, the government after indepen- 
dence pursued a policy of state enterprise. However, since most 
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of the government factories proved inefficient, the policy has been 
abandoned. The DSI launched into the industrial field in co-opera- 
. tion with foreign interests and it is possible that the corporation 
will continue this course. Apparently the government would like 
to see the foreign merchant houses withdraw from trading and 
move into industry, but the majority of them would probably 
prefer to get-out altogether. The government is also inviting over- 
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Africans on the Move 


FROM OUR WANDERING CORRESPONDENT IN AFRICA 


S nomadic as any other African tribe, 
black politicians give ample positive 
expression to the African personality 
by flying to Europe and America. Black 
South Africans look for solidarity in 
Dar-es-Salaam, Accra, Cairo, London and 
New York: their leaders are not so easy to 
find; Nairobi is the last place to look 
for Mr Tom Mboya of the Kenya African 
National _Union. After the elections, 
when. Kenya was providing plenty of 
work for its politicians, the presidents and 
general secretaries of both nationalist 
parties led full delegations off to Cairo. 
Mr Mboya and Mr Ngala (of the 
Kenya African Democratic Union) popped 
back to Nairobi long enough to discard 
their sports shirts and put on lounge suits, 
and then they were off to London, where 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr Macleod, got 
back there from Africa just in time to meet 
them. Mr Mboya is still frequently out 
of Kenya. 
In Nyasaland. nothing more serious 
looms ahead than a general election which 


‘will give the colony its first African 


government. Dr Banda’s absence at the 
beginning of April was, in the circum- 
stances, not a calamity. But in Southern 
Rhodesia, where things are not decided, 
the National Democratic Party leader, Mr 
Nkomo, was: missed; so was Mr T. G. 
Silundika, the general secretary, who went 
to. Indonesia and. other places. Mr 
Nkomo and Dr Banda were joined in 


‘New. York by Mr Kaunda of Northern 


Rhodesia: that colony’s new constitution 
is in debate, and one would think that the 
leader of its strongest black party could 
hardly be spared. 

- The first purpose of an African jaunt 
abroad is the collection of money for party 
funds. Moral support, or United Nations 
sympathy, may be gathered on the way. 
On longer absences political training may 
also be acquired. Visits to the Colonial 
Office are proving more useful than 
dinners with Labour MP’s, but either is 
a legitimate excuse for a trip. The men 
who stay behind secretly suspect that the 
real attraction is the glamour of being 
féted in foreign capitals. For some, this 
is quite a relief from the daily routine 
of an “agitator” in a dusty little town. 
Black South Africans are often genuine 
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seas manufacturers to come in under the Investment Act of 1959, 

_ which offers attractive privileges. If investors are put off by the 
uncertain atmosphere of the country and, in particular, the unsettled 
status of the foreign trading houses, the corporation may. move in, 
either in collaboration with foreign interests or with the help of 
foreign aid. The BEDC is in fact a potential maid-of-all-work in 
Burma’s economy. 


~ 





in Tanganyika. 


refugees from un- 
pleasantness, 
Others are sent off 
so that they may 
trumpet down the 
walls of Dr Ver- 
woerd’s Jericho 
from outside. The 
complaint all over 
Africa is that too 
many non-politi- 
cians are leaving 
the Union in expectation of a free living. 
Worse, it is charged that not enough good 
men are staying behind to do the job from 
within. 

In Dar-es-Salaam about thirty South 
Africans form a small colony in the town’s 
African quarter. Mostly they are bored, 
and worse fed than at home. Many men 
whose fame preceded them have stopped 
over at Dar (some in ministers’ houses) on 
their way to Accra and beyond. Mr Philip 
Kgosana, of the post-Sharpeville march on 
Capetown, was one. Others are unknowns 
and some, it is whispered, are chancer$. 
All are looked after by Mr Nyerere’s Tan- 
ganyika African National Union, which 
finds the task expensive. The representa- 
tative in Dar-es-Salaam of South Africa’s 
banned African National Congress is Mr 
James Hadebe, whose task is to do his 
best for ‘his. charges, and also to run the 
local office of the South African United 
Front (leading the trumpeters). 

But not even Mr Hadebe can find work 
for all the new arrivals, especially at a 
time when there is much unemployment 
The more fortunate re- 
fugees travel by somehow getting to one 
of the  protectorates (Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, or Swaziland) and taking 
special aircraft from there. Others 
wander, as anonymous migrant Africans, 
across the long land route. Some, who 
left the Union at the time of the emerg- 
ency a year ago, are still arriving in 
Tanganyika. * 

One attraction is a belief that scholar- 
ships await all exiles: several hopeful 
young men have arrived in Dar-es-Salaam 
to ask about entrance to overseas universi- 
ties. Not all of them have the necessary 
qualifications; in. any event, scholarships 
are rare. But it is difficult, and it would 





be politically embarrassing, to turn anyone 
back. 


In Nyasaland, and in the Rhodesias, the 
refugees rarely stay long; the federation is 
still under a government that could be 
hostile to them. In Northern Rhodesia 
the United National Independence Party 
has, privately, complained to the South 
African United Front about the number 
of men who are not genuine refugees who 
turn up in the colony, expecting money 
and help from Unip. An arrangement has 
been negotiated whereby the United Front 
screens people in the protectorates before 
they leave. 


In Lusaka, Unip officials say that the 
South African police has sent one or two 
of its own men through, disguised as 
refugees, in the hope of learning more 
about the several “escape routes” used. 
Men suspected of being police agents have 
been turned back. In some parts of 
Northern Rhodesia suspicion of refugees 
has risen to the point where new arrivals 
are closely watched for their first week. 
One or two have had their clothing and 
belongings searched. Most of them pass 
this test, however, and are sent on to 
Tanganyika. 


The most damaging quarrel between the 
South African organisations and nationalist 
parties in the rest of Africa is about 
tactics: time and again refugees are asked 
why they are not at home, resisting or 
sitting in gaol. Some, of course, are sent 
out for specific purposes. by either the 
banned African National Congress or the 
banned Pan Africanist Congress in South 
Africa. Even these find discussions about 
South Africa, where “one man one vote” 
is not around the corner, embarrassing. 
Few, however, are going back. 
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MONSANTO PUTS CREATIVE CHEMISTRY TO WORK 


Monsanto 
and the 
Instant 
Rescue Boat 


When Britain’s newest passenger ship wants to put a man ashore or send 
her doctor to a passing tramp steamer, the call is for the “instant” rescue 
boat. “‘Instant’” because it is specially designed for the job—with a hull 
of glass-fibre and polyester resin. “Instant” because it is ever-ready for 
duty at sea. And “instant” because it can be launched in an instant. 

Monsanto plays its part by supplying phthalic and maleic anhydrides 
—raw materials for polyester resin. 

The hull of the rescue boat scorns maintenance, shrugs off the menace 
of salt-water corrosion, and is not to the taste of deadly marine-borers. 
It is oblivious of time, tide, wind and weather . . : and the only painting 
it needs is for cosmetic effect. 

And so, the reinforced-plastics rescue boat, light and as tough as they 
come, is available at a moment’s notice. To answer man-overboard calls 
... to take crews on shore leave . .. always ready for any emergency. 

Here is another example of how Monsanto puts creative chemistry to 
work—and brings a better future closer. 

If you, as a manufacturer, are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will 
pay you to get in.touch with Monsanto, 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


970 Monsanto House 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2 


In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, 
Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Lid... Mclbcurne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private 
Lid., Bombay. Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 


This Johan Polak painting shows one of the two first-ever reinforced-plastics 
rescue hoats in action. Made by Viking Marine, it is part of the equipment 
of the §.S. Canberra, whose 22 lifeboats are also made from polyester resin 
and glass-fibre. 
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From Paris, Coiffeurs ... 


R KENNEDY never said it. Whether he was ever tempted to, 
M out of passing sympathy for the guarded, official faces 
struggling with inner wishfulnesses and anxieties, may be doubted. 
But not a word passed his lips in London to reassure his audience 
that 1961 was still 1941, that the mystical association, impervious 
to time or reason of state, persisted into another presidency. He 
had arrived, as he found it necessary to repeat, to attend his 
godchild’s christening and to tell Mr Macmillan what had passed 
in Paris and Vienna. The warming words, the predictable Eisen- 
hower sentiment, were not to be. This was astutely, and not 
unkindly, done. For a tensed and tired man (as he looked on 
Sunday evening) the silences of Mr Kennedy were sagacious and 
firm. 

The message was not unexpected: so far as it has been under- 
stood it has been taken with a good grace. Indeed, Mr Kennedy 
departed to heartfelt sighs of gratitude from pro-Europeans that, 
however unsuccessful he may have been in persuading General 
de Gaulle to give Britain an easy passage into the Treaty of Rome, 
he had done nothing to justify British dilatoriness in trying to get 
in. This political preoccupation with the European debate had 
appeared, in fact, to be sustaining a miassive British indifference 
to the Vienna meeting throughout the preceding week. And this, 
in turn, was reflected in the British press’s own safe preoccupation 
with Mrs Kennedy’s patronage of the House of Givenchy and 
the comings and goings of Parisian coiffeurs. It came as news 
to the public that Berlin looked like blowing up into a crisis again. 
All late-developing fears on this score were, however, extinguished 
by Eurovision’s comforting spectacle on Saturday night of the 
Kennedys and Khrushchevs in neighbourly attendance at the 
musical conversazione at the palace of Schénbrunn. The Black 
and White Minstrel Show had nothing on this. 


|B es late on Sunday evening London even appeared unaware 
of the Kennedys’ approaching descent. On a clammy and 
unfervent afternoon 3,000 nuclear disarmers gathered in Trafalgar 
Square to embrace other American visitors en route from San 
Francisco to (they hope) Moscow: some of these later trailed out 
westward towards the airport. _They were more or less prepared. | 
But the Sunday papers printed no street maps of the Kennedys’ 
route to the Radziwill home in Buckingham Place: even the pub- 
lished hour of their arrival turned out, because of delays in Vienna, 
to be wrong. The 250,000 people that gathered along the pave- 
ments from Hammersmith inwards were uninvited and (judged 
by the pace set by the motorcade) largely unexpected. 


The Silences 
of 
Mr Kennedy 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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In HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 





.»» For London, Conundrums 


It was not the tumultuous reception that had greeted Mr Eisen- 
hower in 1959. But the mattresses of Hammersmith are stuffed 
with life savings put by to purchase a home and a plot in Kerry 
or Wicklow, and the London Irish streamed from the Broadway 
to the Garryowen club on Sunday night conscious of a duty 
decently done. The next day the crowds were heavy round the 
Radziwill home and Admiralty House, but only moderate else- 
where. In Grosvenor Square this disturbed one crew-cut onlooker. 
His companion was only partially reassuring: “It isn’t a world 
meeting here. He’s just called in to see whether he can depend 
on everybody.” 

Mr Kennedy could, as it turned out, depend on Mr Macmillan 
to keep mum in the House of Commons about all that had tran- 
spired in the three hours and twenty minutes of “very serious, 
very friendly ” talking at Admiralty House. (The more nationalistic 
observers promptly calculated that, since there was no need for 
translation, this was in effect a longer discussion than anything 
held with General de Gaulle. So much, they concluded prema- 
turely, for the wooing of Paris.) The presidential departure for 
Buckingham Palace that evening was the occasion for more demon- 
strations of enthusiasm and an obliging kerbside interview on tele- 
vision. But there was no balcony appearance at the Palace, a 
matter seemingly of some regret to American officials in London. 
Such affairs are apparently reserved, with the ceremonial fireworks, 
for state visits alone. 


Mr Macmillan (like Mr Khrushchev in Vienna) certainly made 
no bones at the airport about his expectations of a helpful, lengthy 
visit in the near future. Mr Macmillan’s speech there, brief but 
necessitating much turning over of pages, was at once breezy and 
imploring, itself appearing as a curious reflection of British uncer- 
tainty in the face of an altered Anglo-American relationship. It 
is not yet clear how this will settle down in popular estimation. 
Mr Kennedy arrived in a London that is aware of changes, 
conscious of the need to explain itself better (hence, in part, Lord 
Home’s transatlantic journey this month) and, above all, anxious 
not to displease. This may be why Mr Watkinson evidently 
thought it desirable last week to add a British nuclear voice to 
the chorus warning Mr Khrushchev against any hasty move on 
Berlin. There is inevitably a feeling that the personal associations 
of the war are ending, and that new ones need to be built up. 
So Mr Ormsby-Gore, who possesses the necessary foundations of 
personal friendship, is being despatched to Washington. The 
British performance this week has not been very confident ; but the 
experience of the Kennedy visit should be a salutary one. 
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Kirk Unmilitant 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GLASGOW 


T HE Church of Scozland, with 1,300,000 full members 
and many adherents among the nation’s 3,500,000 
adult population took some 25 major policy decisions 
during its annual General Assembly which ended in 
Edinburgh last week, and demonstrated in the process 
that it has virility yet. The doubt seems to be whether 
it has enough to hold what membership it has without 
embarking on the redemption of the million or more 
adult Scots whose background is Presbyterian but who 


nowadays do not go to church at all: 
Such backsliding is by no means peculiar 


to Scotland. But it is a problem that causes. 


acute concern to the auld kirk, which even 
today enjoys a mass support that makes it 
more truly representative of national: life 
than most churches. This year’s assembly, 
rich as ever in austere ceremonial, was 
attended by about 1,400 commissioners 
(ministers and elders equally apportioned) 
who were delegated from 66 home pres- 
byteries and a handful overseas. The com- 
missioners, over the eight-day sessions, 


debated kirk and state in that disputatiously 


democratic way the Scots have and, in the 
continuing absence since 1707 of a Scottish 
legislature, repeated their partially justi- 
fiable claim to speak on all matters in the 
name of Scotland. 
B uT the Church of Scotland, strongly 
evangelical in religion and stubborn 
in defence of its hard-won freedom within 
the Reformation, can be highly conservative 
in other ways. This may be understandable 
in a body old enough to welcome the Queen 
last October to its fourth centenary celebra- 
tions, but many of its critics decry the kirk’s 
ca-canny tendencies in handling most of the 
major issues of the day. It may well ex- 
plain why large numbers of the backsliders 
do in fact backslide, and it is one reason 
why the church’s claim to speak for a nation 
with radical traditions deserves to be treated 
with some reserve. 

The assembly has been less fiery than most 
in recent years, in spite of the urgency of 
international problems such as Central and 
South Africa and the Polaris missile or 
domestic issues like Scottish home rule, Sun- 
day drinking and the churches’ modern 
quest for unity. The assembly at the finish 
called out most boldly for the third year 
running on Central Africa (where the kirk 
has an historic commitment which it feels 
deeply) and urged the whites in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland to go more 
than halfway with emergent Africa to make 
possible a model association of races on the 
continent. This decision, like others from 
Edinburgh in the past which have sustained 
African nationalism, owed almost everything 
to the Very Rev. Dr George F. MacLeod, an 
outstanding radical who can sometimes carry 
the assembly farther perhaps than it means 
to go. 

Some Scots cynically believe that the 
church responds best when its own interests 
are intimately involved or when it is pre- 


Dr MacLeod: the radical cal) 


sented with a moral challenge so precise 
that individual members cannot evade it. 
Central Africa may illustrate the point, for 
the assembly over three years has shown 
great willingness to accept the testimony of 
its Nyasaland missionaries and to fight 
vigorously for African political rights in an 
area which its missionaries understand. The 
kirk apparently felt compelled to demon- 
strate positive leadership and did it to an 
exceptional degree; the question of whether 
a dogmatic approach made for good or bad 
leadership was exactly what divided the 
assembly so bitterly during each of the 
Central Africa debates. 

All this partisanship was in sharp 
contrast to the kirk’s more characteristic 
preference not to take sides on the equally 
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political question of the Polaris missile base 
at Holy Loch. Polaris was not debated as 
such: the assembly accepted a recommenda- 
tion that Polaris represented a breathing 
space in which to press for multilateral dis- 
armament. But the issue crept in again on 
the heels of a unilateralist motion -which 
sought to pledge the kirk totally to pacifism. 
The motion was roundly defeated, and Dr 
MacLeod failed further to have a special 
committee appointed to examine the relative 
merits of -Christian pacifism and the doc- 
trine of the just war. But the kirk’s con- 
science was nevertheless pricked, and as a 
direct result the assembly instructed its 
premier committee to prepare for next year 
a full report on peace and war. 

Just what will finally emerge on peace 
and war is anybody’s guess. It may be that 
an electrifying call in Christian terms would 
fail to revolutionise international relations, 
but it might rekindle interest among some, 
at least, of the kirk’s missing million. The 
verdict, however, is likely to cause less 
excitement among churchmen themselves 
than a proposal that the Moderator pay a 
courtesy call on the Pope when in Rome 
next year on other business. The kirk 
remains ultra-suspicious of all traffic with 
Rome even in its current ecumenical enthu- 
siasm, and with the real possibility of oppo- 
sition arising within the presbyteries it is 
far from certain that any such meeting will 
take place. This, in fact, is the sort of theo- 
logical issue about which the Church of 
Scotland can always be trusted to take the 
firm line that its critics complain is lacking 
on all but the odd and memorable occasion 
like Central Africa. 


City and Suburban 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


és IVE me your tired. . . your huddled 

Masses yearning to breathe free.” 
The words (from the pedestal of the Statue 
of Liberty) appear also on a small plaque 
in a modern office building in Croydon. In 
flowery terms they describe the offer that 
Croydon and other London suburbs are 
making to office workers in the jungles of 
the City and the West End. 

Several firms have already accepted. 
Whether their reaction to the change is 
favourable or adverse seems to depend on 
how well they planned their move, where 
they are situated and how important they 
regard the social life of the City. The ex- 
perience of one of them, the Land Division 
of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, will serve 
to show how some of the worst pitfalls of 
dispersing can be avoided. The office 
moved to Croydon in June, 1959. It now 
occupies three floors in a large block built 
speculatively by the Norwich Union. 

The preparations for the move took a 
year to complete. Croydon. was chosen for 
several reasons. It was near the geo- 


graphical centre of the area in which key 
personnel lived, so that only ten employees 
out of 65 or 70 felt compelled to move. 
(The firm paid for this.) The remainder 
of the staff, consisting of about 30 secre- 
tarial and clerical workers, was systematic- 
ally recruited (whenever a vacancy occurred 
during the preparatory year) from south 
London. 

Another reason why Croydon was chosen 
was the frequent 17-minute train service 
to and from London Bridge. This suited 
clients visiting the office and messengers 
travelling to the firm’s other departments 
in Fenchurch Street. Communication by 
telephone is also straightforward. Unlike 
some suburban exchanges such as Epsom, 
CROydon may be dialled directly from 
London without an area prefix and without 
the help of.an operator. The expansion of 
the subscriber trunk dialling system will 
eventually extend this service (and the 
metropolitan rate of 2d. for three minutes) 
to exchanges as far away as Horsham, but 
it will involve longer dialling codes. 
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Unlike Surbiton, Croydon retains some 
local character. On Tuesdays there is 
a street market with barrows and boisterous 
costermongers. It also offers office workers 
a flourish of shops. Typists can choose 
from several department stores. An office 
on the Great West Road or Purley Way 
may be more accessible to executive cars 
but to secretaries it is a shopping desert to 
be avoided if possible. 


Parking for 11,000 cars within a quarter- 
mile radius of the town centre is planned 
by Croydon county borough. Although 
parking is admitted to be “a hell of a 
problem,” at the rate of_1s. for four hours 
it is also cheap. New office developers are 
now required to provide one parking place 
per thousand square feet of office space, 
but Lloyd’s Register occupies three floors 
in a recent building and is allocated only 
three car berths. 


On average, people at Lloyd’s Register 
and other Croydon offices seem to travel 
35 minutes to work. Croydon is, of course, 
equally approachable by train from East 
Grinstead and Victoria. It is also the centre 
of a network of country buses. Much more 
difficult is getting to it from Watford, 
which involves a journey both into and out 
of London. Equally awkward, unless done 
by car, is a trip across the suburbs and 
across the radial pattern of London com- 
munications from a place like Hounslow. 
Clearly, therefore, an office in the suburbs 


does control the domicile of its staff 
more than a City one. 


The Croydon restaurants are 
adequate for everyday meals and 
modest entertaining: more may 
spring up as the offices now build- 
ing are completed. The lack of 
anything comparable to City lun- 
cheon clubs is, however, bewailed 
by senior and more old-fashioned 
businessmen. 


Rent per square foot for sub- 
urban. office space can be I§s., 
12s. 6d. or less. Many tenants seem 
to pay about half of what they were 
previously paying in the City. The 
buildings they occupy are generally 
more modern and correspondingly 
warmer, lighter and cleaner. By 
paying about three-quarters of their 
former rent companies can both save 
money and expand office space. This 
has a good effect on staff morale. “ When 
I worked in the City,” said a telephonist 
who enjoyed a view towards Selsdon Wood, 
“ you'd have thought I was the crown jewels 
from the vault I was in.” 


ao experience of Lloyd’s Register and 
other Croydon firms applies exclusively 
to offices near the middle of suburban 
towns. Sites on arterial roads are different. 
Transport to and from them tends to be by 


Snapshot of the British 


age than seven weeks after the taking of 
the sixteenth census on April 23rd, 
well within the target time, the preliminary 
figures have been published of total and 
district populations. There are no startling 
findings: indeed, on first glance, the census 
seems to tally so well with expectations as 
to make it seem almost unnecessary. 

According to the count, the population 
of the United Kingdom on April 23rd was 
§2,675,094 ; the Registrar Generals had 
estimated that on June 30th last year it was 
§2,383,000 and, on recent rates of growth, 
their predictions for this year could not have 
differed much from the actual count. How- 
ever, area by area, the estimates cannot be 
expected to be quite so good; to begin 
with, the population of Scotland is now dis- 
covered to be about 45,000 less than had 
been expected. 

The shifts in the population over the 
decade between the two censuses have been 
well documented: the drift away from Scot- 
land (about half of Scotland’s loss of some 
250,000 by migration was to other parts of 
the United Kingdom, mainly England, and 
about half overseas) ; the falling population 
in London but the big growth -in the sur- 
rounding counties and the south-east ; the 
movement of dormitory areas farther away 
from the centré of the conurbations ; the 
filling up of south-coast resorts by the swell- 
ing army of retired people. All these 


developments may be familiar. But how 
well known is the actual snapshot of the 
British people which the census provides? 
How many of its citizens, for instance, 
could put in order the ten largest cities in 
Great Britain? Or say to what extent the 
population of England and Wales is con- 
centrate1 in urban areas? The two accom- 
panying tables show that in England and 


URBAN DWELLERS (England and Wales) 


Total Population 


Population of No. of 


Urban Areas Areas (Thousands) 

Less than 5,000...... 172 560 
5,000- 10,000... 163 1,188 
10,000- 20,000 .. 215 3,156 
20,000- 30,000... 109 2,702 
30,000- 50,000... 122 4,673 
50,000— 100,000 .. 117 7,921 
100,000- 250,000 .. 51 6,955 
250,000- 500,000 .. i 3,463 
500,000-1!,000,000 .. 3 1,919 
1,000,000 or more... 2 4,301 


THE BIG CITIES 


1961 omg 
Population since 1951 
(Thousands) (Thousands) 
London (administrative 


GOGAT 6 oc dc cc cacies 3,195 —153 
Birmingham ............. 1,106 - 7 
SEN. alesse vn.n 06-s4G4.0 . 1,055 — 35 
UWOFROO! . occ ecto eede 747 — 43 
Manchester .........se00. 66! — 42 

Re Os site cue ee AY 511 + 5 
oe apn RST PP eee 494 -— 19 
ONE Fon ajinvh cbeaces 468 + | 
ESE ae er 436 - 7 
Nottingham ............. 312 + 4 
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Yearning to breathe free... 


car or bus alone. A lack of shops and 
restaurants may make it necessary for staff 
canteens to be provided. The remoteness 
of banks means that money has to be carried 
long distances. 

Suburban town centres, on the other 
hand, seem practical and pleasant places to: 
work in. Time may even give them an 
seem a bit raw but time may give them an 
atmosphere and associations of their own to 
set beside those of Threadneedle Street and 
Bread Lane. 


Wales there are five towns with a population 
of over half a million, while more than half 
the total population and about two-thirds 
of the urban population are aggregated in 
184 urban local authority areas of 50,000 
or more. The concentration is even more 
intense than these figures suggest since 
more than one-third of the total population 
live in the six major conurbations. 


MONG these preliminary findings, per- 

haps the one that will be most talked 
about is that women still outnumber men: 
to every 1,000 men in England and Wales 
there are 1,066 women. This predominance 
of females is no longer true at the marrying 
ages, but, because women live longer than 
men, they are still in the majority. But not 
everywhere: in the mainly agricultural areas 
there are more men. Thus a county 
analysis shows that, in England and Wales. 
Rutland has the lowest portion of 
women, their ratio to men being 0.913, and 
Hunti shire comes next with 0.944. 
At the other end of the scale, Sussex has 
the biggest concentration of women: in the 
eastern part of the county they outnumbe! 
men in the ratio of 1.252. 

One further set of facts deserves mention. 
There are now 14,702,823 private house- 
holds and 14,647,922 private dwellings in 
England and Wales; ten years ago the 
corresponding figures were 13,117,868 and 
12,079,712. From having over a million 
more families than houses, the excess has 


been reduced to little more than 50,000. 
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BRITISH 
ARE PROPANE EXPERTS 


The use of bulk ‘igen is backed by the huge resources 
of British Oxygen. In practical terms, this means the 
free installation of bulk storage tanks: regular servicing 
of these installations and reliable delivery of BOC 
pilin by tanker and in cylinders. British Oxygen 
experts estimate your propane needs—supply you with 
equipment—advise you on the advantages of using this 
resourceful fuel. Propane Bought from British Oxygen. 
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Get on to the experts-BRITISH OXYGEN: ring Hyde Park 709 
THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LTD Light Industrial Department - Spencer House - 27 St. James’s Place - London S.W.1 
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Two of Canada’s chartered banks — The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and the Imperial Bank of Canada have come together under one roof. 

The amalgamation became effective with the formal approval of the 
Governor-in-Council ; previously the agreement had received the enthu- 
siastic acceptance of shareholders of both banks. 

The name is new: Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. But the 
amalgamation it represents is a bringing together of two long-established 
banking traditions. 

With more than 1,240 branches across Canada, at certain points in the 
U.S.A., in the Caribbean area and in London, Canadian Imperial Bank 
of Commerce has the largest branch network of any Canadian bank and 


is admirably equipped to help you with your business in Canada 
or abroad. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability HEAD OFFICE— TORONTO 


2 Lombard Street, E.C.3. Manager : J.S. Rodgerson 


LONDON BRANCHES | 1. nickcley Square, W.1. Manager: R. B. Watson ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 








| : Equities Remeasured ~ 


PERKIER mood has returned to the ordinary share market 
A after last week’s sharp tumble. Those of the “ equities 

at all cost” school are shrugging off this setback, 
arguing from past experience that it was bound to be short 
lived, and rejoicing in this week’s successive recoveries. This 
is too simple a view. Between the end of 1960 and the 
middle of May, ordinary share prices, measured by The 
Economist indicator, rose 20 per cent ; even after this week’s 
recovery they show a fall of nearly 4 per cent since mid-May. 
The big rise in the first 45 months of this year occurred against 
an improbable background—stationary production, some 
degree of cost inflation, and some shrinking of profit margins. 


It seemed as if buyers could wait no longer, having waited . 


most of 1960 for growth to be resumed, though there was 
little evidence of growth in the economy itself. The issue 
that the ordinary share market has to decide is a fundamental 
one: Is the latest setback a first move in correcting an unjusti- 
fiably rapid advance in the first months of this year ? Or is 
it a pause for breath in a new long term rise, with all the 
factors responsible for the standstill in 1960 completely worked 
out ? The answers to these questions will determine whether 
the Financial Times index is bound for 400, or whether it 
comes back to the 300-320 range. 
Yet these questions involve few genuinely new considera- 
tions. There were enough warnings about growth and profit 
margins long before the chairmen of ICI and Vickers added 
their weight to the evidence. They rest on the same points 
of caution that investment comment in these columns, and 
the investment policy of many of the institutions, have had 
in mind for several months. 
Essentially they involve the 
same forces that checked the | 400 
market in 1960 and they can 
be summarised in the statement 
that Britain has not learned 
how to grow without inflation {‘°Scok” 
or how to solve its external 
problem. The dividend in- 
creases of the first four months 
of this year were generally no 
better than the share prices 
of early 1960 had already 
anticipated (and some were 
less good). Wall Street was 
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ORDINARY SHARES— 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDICATOR, 
3 (953+100) .., 


% NET RETURN ON EQUITY ASSETS 
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a help until it, too, got stuck at a peak that looks forward 
a long way towards the fruits of economic recovery. In both 
markets, short-term speculation has taken a big hand—in the 
buying of every insecure share labelled “ electronics ” in the 
American market, and in some hectic chasing of brewery, bank 
and property shares in London. And there has been so much 
alleged “ anticipation ” of the trustee investment bill that one 
wonders if most of the trustees in this country have been 
indulging in ulfra vires gun jumping. If, when the act is 
eventually passed, trustees find themselves able to face the 
heavy loss of present income and to buy extensively into ordi- 
nary shares, they will help further to widen the yield gap, and 
that fact would not be lost on the institutions whose investment 
policy has already been significantly adjusted to fit the present 
gap. 


Wer is the lesson of 1960 for the ordinary share investor ? 
Surely that if the magic of growth is still elusive and the 
brakes have to be firmly applied after only a brief period of 
expansion, there can be no immediate growth potential for 
equities either. Nor are equities a very satisfactory answer 
to re-emerging inflationary pressures so long as British govern- 
ments are ready, in the defence of their reserve currency, to 
check domestic spending. Competitive forces have increased 
in both home and export markets; and if Britain moves 
into Europe they will not be lessened even though the 
opportunities for trade are widened. The only difference 
in the last few weeks is that industry has begun publicly 
to advertise some of these 
difficulties. Its cost inflation 
is at work, with wages up and 
salaries up even more. But 
industry as a whole cannot 
nowadays rely on automatically 
reimbursing itself, as it did 
for so long after the war, by 
raising prices. Price increases 
by the brewers, the bakers 
and the cigarette makers have 
caught the headlines, and 
conceivably they will affect 
future wage claims. But 
many ixaportant sectors of 
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industry outside the consumer field are selling less than they 
could and their productivity suffers from less than optimum 
use of their invested and employed resources. The result is 
a nasty squeezing of margins. 

In very few industries—almost none since 1952—has there 
been any purposeful attempt to get costs down. This is not 
a matter for which industry should bear all the blame— 
Government and trade union policies should carry a large part 
of it too. The moral for the ordinary share investor is that 


foreign competition is already stronger—with the ending of . 


trade discrimination from 1959 and with the formation of 
EFTA—and will become stronger still when tariff cuts emerge 
from GATT and Britain gets economically involved in Europe. 
This involvement of equities in international economics is 
also sharply brought out by their reaction to pressure on 
sterling—if the early months of 1961 were in some sense an 
exception to this principle, that is ground for regarding the 
rise in ordinary shares at that time with a certain suspicion. 
It is not that the equity market is currently anticipating 
exchange depreciation (that indeed would be a classical argu- 
ment for putting shares up) so much as measures to avert it, 
such as the Chancellor using his 10 per cent indirect taxing 
power. In itself, this need not be so terrible for ordinary 
shares ; but the point is that unless the Government changes 
its mind radically, it will not allow internal demand to go rip 
and force up ordinary share prices along with everything else. 


As soon as uncertainties arise about the future course of . 


equity dividends, fixed interest stocks grow relatively in 
attraction. Ever since the yield lines crossed in the summer 
of 1959 to show a reverse gap, equities have been sensitive 
on this point. Fears about sterling have again depressed the 
gilt-edged market, driving Old Consols down to 40 and push- 
ing up yields to record heights. Given even a small change in 
the market’s mood, present returns on gilt-edged stocks would 
become strongly competitive with equities. It is repeatedly 
said that gilt-edged are friendless. War Loan certainly is just 
now. But there were friends enough to buy £640 million of 
gilt-edged between April and December last year, after allow- 


Wall Street Waits at the Peak 
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ing for bank sales. This huge volume of buying, disguised (or 
in part encouraged?) by falling prices is portentous ; if demand 
were to continue at anything like the 1960 rate, gilt-edged 
would surely make progress unless the authorities were pre- 
pared to squeeze bank liquidity still further. The Chancellor 
and his Financial Secretary have come close to advertising this 
possibility and, clouded though it is by sterling, there may still 
be a better chance of gain than risk of loss in gilt-edged and 
in the meantime a high income. At some stage, perhaps 


' reasonably soon, gilt-edged may come to be regarded as eligible 


investments—as in some degree they already have done in 
the calculations of at least some institutional investors. But 
everything hangs on a successful defence of sterling. 


SE pesmaye that defence fails, will it be reasonable to expect 
the ordinary share market to break through its mid-May 
peak in the next few months? Will investors come back to a 
market where they can average 44 per cent twice covered on a 
mixed portfolio of equities (with many shares well below the 
average), but can get nearly 2 per cent more on a 15-year 
stock? Many of the factors that made for caution and selection 
last year are equally present now, and they apply, moreover, 
to a much higher level of prices. At this stage, it is hard to 
imagine rises in profits, or in dividends, matching those 
recorded in respect of last year. It may be that current earn- 
ings will not force many reductions in dividends, but they may 
not afford more than modest increases either—which may be 
disappointing for some shares looking a long way ahead. It 
looks, indeed, as if the market is destined to fluctuate between 
narrow limits for the next few months—say, between 320 and 
350 for the Financial Times index. Below the 320 mark, 
equities could be said to be cheap in comparison with the end- 
1960 level of just over 300, since earnings and dividends are 
higher. 

It is, indeed, easier to find groups that look fully valued 
rather than underpriced. For the best quality in insurance 
shares, a price is now demanded that will take years to justify. 


common stocks would no doubt be 
strengthened if the administration suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Federal Reserve 





A correspondent cables : 


ALL STREET is in a cautiously ex- 
pectant mood, looking hopefully for 
signs of the traditional summer rally. Much 
of the recent buying has been stimulated by 
the administration’s plans to increase spend- 
ing and President Kennedy’s European trip 
has done nothing to upset the conviction 
that business is recovering smartly and that 
a boom with inflationary overtones may be 
in prospect. But investors have already 
discounted a substantial upturn and they 
are no longer willing to make purchases 
solely on the basis of hope ; they want con- 
crete evidence that corporate earnings are 
improving. 
This more sober attitude is partly the 
result of a spate of warnings about specula- 


tion, particularly in new issues and in shares 


in companies in technological fields. The 


volume of trading has declined quite sharply 
and interest is now focused on seasoned 
issues which offer reasonable values both in 
terms of prospective earnings and yields. 


_ Blue-chips, however, are not in great de- 


mand, for earnings reported by the big 
companies are not very impressive as a 
whole, and buyers are showing rather more 
interest in second rank stocks which can 
be acquired at higher yields than their big 
brothers. 

With the Dow Jones industrial average 
just above the 700 mark, compared with 
565 when the bull market got under way 
in November, many investors think that 
the summer rally, if it comes, is likely to 
be of fairly modest proportions. But there 
is no doubt that investors, private and insti- 
tutional funds alike, have money available ; 
if profits improve there could be a new 
upsurge in buying and the appetite for 


not to reverse its present easy money policy. 
But investors have their doubts whether 
long-term rates can be stopped from rising 
as recovery in the economy progresses. 


Within present policy, in any case, both 
the Federal Reserve and the administration 
aim to keep short-term interest rates up. 
This week, for example, the Treasury em- 
barked on a new course, offering 1.8 billion 
dollars in a “ strip ” of bills that run from 
50 to 150 days, with portions maturing in 
each of eighteen successive weeks. In effect, 
the Treasury has added 100 million dollars 
to its regular weekly bill auction but instead 
of selling them each week has offered 
them in a package for the entire period. 
The market looks upon the idea with favour 
and appreciates the good average yield it 
can secure. The Federal Reserve, too, wel- 
comes the moderate increase in short term 
rates. 
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The same is true of the steamily growing but expensively 
fashionable shares in electronics. Breweries and banks after 
their fine fling are respectively on the 4 per cent and 3 per 
cent yield marks, prompting the ugly suspicion that one can 
sometimes pay too much even for the best. The biggest 
cement company, APC, offers 2} per cent (though handsomely 
covered) and its lusty rival, Rugby, yields 1 per cent less 
(with good cover too) ; could one justifiably go much further 
than this in investing in the building boom ? When one 
turns to the top division—ICI, Metal Box, or Guest, Keen, 
say—modest yields which would certainly be justified by the 
assured prospect of growth are qualified by recent warnings 
about costs and the pace of future expansion. This does not 
mean that excellence has suddenly become unesteemed ; but 
any purchase even of the best is taking for granted prospects 
of growth about which the leaders of a number of important 
industrial groups feel less certain than they did. 
Unfortunately, the converse of this argument is not auto- 
matically true either. Do good yields and good cover on 
steel shares adequately justify the industry’s patchy outlook 
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on the short view and its concern with expensive expansion 
on the longer view ? They may for the courageous. In oil, 
the yields have a mouth-watering quality until one remembers 
first, that a gross fund gets not a penny of tax back, because 
Shell and BP (and Burmah almost) have a nil net UK rate, and 
therefore buys them, if at all, on a net yield basis ; and 
secondly, that five years may easily be the minimum time for 
the industry to get back to more stable market conditions, if 
indeed it ever can. The dilemma that the top quality in 
equities has an exiguous yield and that elsewhere a reasonable 
level of current income usually has some snags attached to it 
is not new. But at this time, current income is talking more 
loudly than it did, because there appear to be a few snags about 
low “ growth yields ” too. On any significant reaction in the 
equity market the buyers will come in. If the investor were 
to wait for that, and meantime to confine his specific attention 
to equities with solid earnings cover and proven record in 
growth and dividends, he should not go far wrong. He may 
indeed see some of. the recent fashionable favourites at lower 
levels before being tempted to buy. 


Building Societies in Business 


guise of theology and for a few days this year it looked 
as if some members of the building society movement 
were taking a leaf from their scripture in talking of interest 
rates in- terms of tax. The increase in profits tax from 124 


(Cini oft major-generals often talked politics in the 


to 15 per cent was the immediate signal for a number of quite _ 


bellicose statements that if the tax burden were to become 
heavier interest rates would have to go up. But the societies 
knew that the profits tax increase added only 3d. to the 
total tax payable on each £100 borrowed and lent, and they 
could easily make the guess that the composite rate of income 
tax paid on shares and deposits this year will not rise very 
much above the 5s. 4d. in the £ paid in 1960. The extra 
pennies in tax are unwelcome as they reduce the already 
slender margins available for reserve appropriations ; but in 
themselves they were not sufficient cause for an increase in 
interest rates. The fuss, in fact, was an attempt yet again to 
persuade the Chancellor to exempt building society surpluses 
from profits tax. 

At the time, however, it drew attention from the lively 
debate whether, for reasons other than tax, interest rates ought 
togoup. This debate is now resolved. The Building Societies 
Association recommends that the net rate on shares should 
go up from 34 to 33 per cent on October Ist and that the 
mortgage rate should go up from 6 to 6} per cent, for new 
borrowers immediately and for existing borrowers after 
October rst. The decision to defer increasing the share rate 
until the autumn suggests a close debate—a compromise 
between the views of some big societies that investment rates 
would eventually have to be put up, though not yet, and those 
of many small societies pressing for an immediate increase. 
Some of the latter will probably jump the gun. The important 
point is not the timing of the change but that big and small 
societies alike have at last recognised the necessity for an 


increase. The grounds are set out in the association’s official 
statement : 
During the last few months there has been not only a slowing- 
down in the amount of savings placed with the building societies 
but also a tendency for withdrawals to increase and it has now 
become clear that the present rate of interest on shares is no 
longer sufficiently attractive to the public. Nor does there seem 
to be any sign of an improvement in the situation in the near 
future. In addition, societies are faced with increased taxation 
and higher management expenses. 
In other words, it was lack of resources, not tax or manage- 
ment expenses, that goaded the societies forward—except pos- 
sibly the Halifax, which remains outside the association and 
whose directors have decided to defer any decision’on rates. 

The incidental widening of the gap between borrowing and 
lending rates will help societies that need to bolster their 
reserve ratios as a condition of participating in the Govern- 
ment’s house purchase scheme and of securing trustee status. 
This is shown in the following table: 


Old rates New rates 

‘i, « s. d. 
WE os od crhc cachesecccddteecdes 310 O 315 0 
Composite rate of tax at 5s. 4d. in £..... i's s (ece 
Income tax on surplus at 7s. 9d.in£..... $ 3 6 6 
Profits tax on surplus at 15 percent ..... y 2 6 
Management expenses .........02+0065 tl 0 it O 
RESGPVS MOE ci ccccccccccecccccecs 6 3 au 
PMOrtgage Fate .cceccccccccecesceseese 600 610 0 


This table is based on the assumption that all money is 
lent out on mortgage ; on the more realistic view that about 
15 per cent of shares and deposits is kept in liquid form the 
reserve margin improves by only 6d., from 4s. 11d. to §s. §d. 
per {100 borrowed. Another effect is less welcome to the 
societies anxious to expand their mortgage business: as rates 
move up it becomes increasingly difficult for a society to allow 
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old borrowers to extend the period of repayment so as to 
leave their monthly outgoings, covering both interest and 
repayment, unchanged. When the mortgage rate goes up to 
64 per cent, the societies will have to consider with care 
individual cases where, say, the mortgage was first taken out 
at 4 per cent. 


RGUMENTS about the effect of an increase in rates on old 
A borrowers have been constantly used by those resisting 
any change. But since the average life of a mortgage is only 
eight years, the number originally granted at low rates has 
steadily diminished. At the same time, greater weight has 
been put behind the counter-argument that obligations to the 
past should not be put above the need to try to meet the 
rising demand for new mortgages. This is the essence of the 
debate between the old and new schools of thought among 
che building societies. The traditionalists look back to the 
1930’s when the societies competed hard to lend money and 
are content with a slow and steady rate of expansion—even 
with rationing of advances rather than raising rates. The 
modernists argue that there is no fear of the demand for mort- 
gages drying up and that the task in the 1960’s is to attract 
sufficient new savings to satisfy it. 

On this occasion the new school has prevailed, not least 
because recent history has borne out its arguments. Last 
year the societies advanced nearly £560 million on mortgage, 
more than ever before. Of this, about £40 million represented 
money channelled through the societies by the Government 
on loans on older properties. But in order to repeat their 1959 
achievement of lending nearly £520 million from their own 
resources the societies had to rely first on repayments (nearly 
£470 million, higher than ever before) and secondly on a 


THE MOVEMENT’S BALANCE SHEET 


1959 
Liabilities Assets 
Emil. % Emil. % 
DRONE 5 i dic arg be 2,523 86:8 Mortgages.......... 2,407 82:8 
FORRES 220 7-6 Investments*........ 398 13-7 
Other liabilities .... 33 1-1 Po SEA ee ee 72 2:5 
ROMUUON cen nsaess oe 131 4:5 Other assets ........ 30 «641-0 
AN i i ti 3 ie 2,907 100-0 PN ci Cade nks 2,907 100-0 
1960 + 
DOOR SS in saree ss 2,720 86-0 Mortgages.......... 2,645 83-6 
CTO 265 8-4 Investments*........ 415 13-1 
Other liabilities..... 40 1-2 SEE Sod dins «045,40 70 2:2 
Reserves......eeeee 140 4:4 Other assets ........ 30 «Il 
WMS cs. vi858 3,165 100-0 WO 0b nes 550 3,165 100-0 


t+ Approximate figures. * At book values, 


deliberate policy of cutting down their cash and investments. 
As the table above shows, average liquidity (taking invest- 
ments at book values) was reduced last year from 16.2 to 15.3 
per cent. The fact that last year’s investment rates were 
wrong is easily demonstrated: the inflow of new savings of 
about £585 million was £15 million less than in 1959, while 
withdrawals at £470 million were about £50 million more. 
The societies brought this upon themselves by reluctant and 
inadequate increases in their own investment rates when the 
general level of interest rates was actively on the move. Two 
reductions in Bank rate gave some temporary fillip to the 
inflow at the turn of the year, but this Spring, especially in 
May, the societies faced another reduction in new savings 
and a big increase in withdrawals. 

Remedial action had clearly become necessary, but not until 
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the Provincial announced that it was putting up its rates was 
resistance overcome. Yorkshire is a key area where such 
national societies as the Halifax, Leeds, Permanent and 
the Provincial are based, with a good number of local societies 
as neighbours. The thrifty Yorkshireman seems to keep a 
closer eye on competing rates of interest than his southern 
cousin and the Provincial’s action made it clear that the smaller 
societies in Yorkshire would soon have to follow ; this tipped 
the scale in the council chamber of the association. 

In the end sentiment (“ We run a public service ”) had to 
bow to hard facts (“‘ Where do we get the money ?”). This 
latest increase may suggest some shift in thinking about the 
future by members of the movement. Rapid changes in 
building society rates are undesirable for many reasons, not 
least because of their effect on administrative costs. ‘But for 
some years friendly critics of the movement (including this 
newspaper) have noted that when the societies have been 
slow to adjust their rates to accord with the general level of 
interest rates, they have suffered sharp reductions in the net 
inflow of investment money. These critics have urged the 
societies not to rely so directly on the rationing of advances, 
but to let the price of money do most of this job for them. 
The latest increase has come.at a time when rates on competing 
investments—for example, national savings and bank deposits 
—have not risen, which implies that some societies at least 
now look with more favour on the argument that a higher 
rate on shares would bring in more money to satisfy the 
demand for mortgages and higher rates for borrowers would 
at the same time dampen the demand (and even have some 
effect on the more absurd prices that some houses have been 
fetching). If the societies want to expand, the logic of using 
interest rates ought to be compelling. 

The question is not whether the latest increase is justified, 
but whether it is enough. Already it is said that the increase 
to 33 per cent may check withdrawals, but that it may not 
lead to any increase in new savings. That would lead on to 
the argument whether 4 per cent on shares and 7 per cent on 
mortgages would be more appropriate. Some of the smaller 
societies will have to pay and charge such rates. Would it 
have been better to take the jump at once instead of running 
the risk of having to put rates up to these levels in a year’s 
time ? Barring any likelihood of the general level of interest 
rates falling sharply this year, these lines of thought may attract 
increasing support, 
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THE EXCHANGES 


Challenge for Basle 


RESSURE on sterling has intensified this 

week. On Thursday the rate dropped 
below $2.79, a new low point since 1957. 
Sterling was being sold by all centres and 
the only buyer was the Bank of England. 
At the same time as foreign funds are 
being withdrawn from London, commercial 
demand for dollars from the tobacco 
companies and others is coming forward 
early in the season. The summer strain 
is on. 

The market is alive with rumours. At 
the “ Forex” meeting of foreign exchange 
dealers in Lucerne last weekend, every 
kind of story was going the rounds—the 
exchange margins were about to be widened, 
the Swiss, the French and the Italians were 
going to revalue after all, the mark was 


to be revalued again, the mark was about- 


to be set free to float, America was not 
going to get to the moon at $35 an 
ounce. ... Rumours in this size and 
number, possibly, are less menacing than 
one persistent and more probable story. 
But the disturbing factor, more than any 
particular rumour, is still the shock to 
confidence in the status quo administered 
by the indecisive 5 per cent revaluations of 
the mark and guilder in early March. 
From now until the meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Vienna in mid- 
September, there will be many operators 
who will believe nothing and try to provide 
for everything before each weekend. 

If speculation of this magnitude were to 
persist, one might indeed agree that a 
modest range of exchange rate fluctuation 
would lead to less disruption. The trouble 
is that, especially if wider margins were 
conceded under pressure, it might be 
equally difficult to persuade the markets 
that the particular range chosen was itself 
the definitive one, and that further pressure 
would not be met by a further widening 
of margins. It is this consideration that for 
many years past has turned the scales 
against the strong technical argument for 
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more flexible exchange rates. If the ex- 
change authorities feel that this considera- 
tion is still paramount, they are surely in 
a position to hold their stand. In no specu- 
lative crisis of the past have they had the 
benefit of a Basle Agreement, of an inter- 
national support fund. 

But if this weapon against the specu- 
lators is to be effective, it must surely be 
wielded more openly. If the central bankers 
know what they intend to do and are pre- 
pared to proclaim it, the speculators will 
quickly recognise the true balance of power 
—as they did in their ignominious collapse 
in face of Mr Kennedy’s few words of 
affirmation about defending the dollar soon 
after he assumed office. If, on the other 
hand, the central bankers lie low and are 
seen privately to be shaking their heads, 
they might encounter the worst of both 
worlds—putting up a heap of money under 
the Basle facilities and seeing no result for 
it. The annual meeting of the Bank for 
International Settlements this weekend 
which is being attended by Mr Per Jacobs- 
son of the International Monetary Fund, 
provides the obvious opportunity to set 
doubts at rest. 

The extent of the actual strain on the 
London reserves is still successfully being 
kept from public view. The published gold 
reserves fell by £16 million in May, com- 
pared with £26 million in April and £62 
million in March. The figures mean 
nothing. In May the Exchange Account 
received part of the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds of the IMF loan to Australia, of which 
£51 million was in currencies other than 
sterling. This support permitted a “ modest 
repayment” to central banks under the 
Basle arrangements. Presumably more will 
be drawn this month. 

South Africa, meanwhile, appears to have 
enjoyed some respite. In the week covering 
the inauguration of the republic on May 
31st its official reserves rose by £24 million, 
after falling continuously since March. 


The Fight Is On 


ow that the Gas Council has at last 

put in its formal application to the 
Minister of Power to be allowed to import 
methane from Algeria, the argument be- 
tween the council and the Coal Board over 
new sources of supply for Britain’s town 
gas has reached a decisive stage. Mr Wood 
has to choose, or patch up a mutually satis- 
factory compromise, between two nation- 


alised industries for which he ‘is the 
responsible minister—between gas, some of 
whose leaders would like to shake them- 
selves free of virtually complete depend- 
ence on coal, and coal, which equally under- 
standably does not relish the prospect of 
losing any more of a market which still 
accounts for an eighth of its total sales. 
The scheme submitted by the Gas Coun- 


cil—a few days after it signed a provisional 
agreement with the French producers in 
the Sahara and with Conch International 
Methane, which would transport the 
methane, liquefied, in refrigerated tankers— 
would displace about 4} million tons of 
coal a year from gas manufacture. Two 
tankers of 11,000 tons capacity would carry 
about 700,000 tons of liquid methane in a 
year, or roughly 350 million therms, equiva- 
lent to 10-15 per cent of this country’s total 
requirements of town gas. After re-forming 
into town gas on arrival here, the council 
says, it would be piped to seven of the 
twelve area gas boards. The cif price of the 
methane, it is believed, would be about 63d. 
a therm. This would put the cost of town 
gas derived from it, after re-forming, at 
perhaps 83d. a therm—as against a shilling 
or more from the best of the new coal car- 
bonisation plants. 

But the argument between the two indus- 
tries ranges more widely than a straight- 
forward price comparison. Most of the 
issues were discussed in two Business Notes 
in The Economist of May 27, 1961 (which 
inadvertently described the Filson com- 
mittee on coal derivatives as the Robson 
committee). Last week the chairman of the 
Coal Board again repeated his belief that 
enrichment of lean gas made from large- 
scale Lurgi plants would produce town gas 
cheaper than town gas from reformed 
methane, the difference would probably be 
less than a penny a therm. Detailed design 
and cost studies of Lurgi plants of a speci- 
fied size and on specified sites should be 
ready in a few months. Much as the 
Gas Council would like an early decision 
on its application, it hardly seems likely that 
the Minister of Power will want to make up 
his mind before the results of these studies 
become available. 


Coal Still in Transition 


oo one of the considerations 
that will bear with Mr Wood, the 
Minister of Power, in deciding upon the 
Gas Council’s application to import methane 
is the present state of the coal industry. 
It is still pulling out from the collapse of 
coal sales two years ago and it is still only 
part way through its accelerated programme 
of mechanisation. Measured by the Coal 
Board’s own objectives, which are re-stated 
as an introduction to its report for 1960, its 
performance last year could perhaps be 
accepted as successful. The board’s aim 
was to bring coal output below sales to 
reduce the large amount of coal held in 
stock without causing any “ substantial 
measure of hardship ” to miners and with- 
out vitiating its hopes for higher efficiency. 
This it can reasonably claim to have done. 
Whereas total sales rose from 194 million 
tons to 2024 million tons, output was cut 
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from 206 million tons to 1933 million tons. 
Stocks accordingly fell by 63 million tons 
to 29 million tons. Forty-four pits were 
closed or were merged but only 250 of the 
miners in them remained out of work at the 
year’s end—though 93,000 miners retired 
or left of their own accord during the year 
and the board took on (or could get) only 
42,000 to replace them. The gain in 
efficiency since the breakaway from the per- 
sistently static level of 24-25 cwt a man 
shift prior to 1958 was, meanwhile, fully 
sustained. Output per man shift for face 
workers rose by a full hundredweight in 
1960,.to 27.9 cwt a shift. 

But this is not the shortest path for re- 
turning to profitability. Output was pruned 
in the board’s unprofitable and profitable 
divisions alike—only three divisions, the 
north-east, the east and the west mid- 
lands, stayed in the black last year, be- 
fore interest charges. Indeed, before coal 
prices were raised last September, the board 
liad piled up a total loss of £26 million. 
With higher prices and some accounting 
transfers in the last three months, the total 
loss for the year was cut down to {21 
million, nearly £3 million less than in 
1959. (About £12} million of that loss 
represented the cost of carrying unsold 
stocks which had cost £27 million in 
1959.) With another year of holding out- 
put below sales, perhaps 190 million tons 
against 200 million tons, thus clearing out 
another 10 million tons from stock, and 
a full year of the increased prices, the board 
hopes this year to cut its loss in half—to 
about {10 million—and to break about 
even in 1962. It hopes, too, to raise pro- 
ductivity among face workers to 29 cwt a 
shift this year, and still further next. 

Until coal has emerged from its latest 
finaficial morass, and as long as it is ex- 
pected to run economic and social objectives 
in tandem, the industry might reasonably 
expect its protection to remain unviolated 
either by imports of methane or by imports 
of American coal. But mounting pressure 
for these cheaper sources of fuel may not 
be irresistible. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


First Needs Met 


I NDIA’S National Development Council 
last week settled the final details of the 
third five-year plan. Spending on the plan 
will be the equivalent of $25 billion and 
the Indian planners, as expected, leave a gap 
of $54 billion to be filled from abroad. A 
few years ago the idea that India’s friends 
should put up over $1 billion a year would 
have been greeted with universal scepticism. 
Yet last week, under a procedure that now 
tends to be taken for granted, the “Aid to 
India” consortium of Britain, Canada, 
France, Japan, West Germany, the United 
States and the World Bank matched India’s 
request with an offer of $2} billion to cover 
deficits in the first two years of the plan. 
This week the same club members offered 
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Pakistan $550 million for the first two years 
of its second five-year plan which began 
last July—$23e million in the first year 
(which ends next month) and $320 million 
in the second. Pakistan’s needs for external 
aid are proving much higher than expected, 
following the census of last January ; and 


Aid for India 
($ million) 
First Second 

Total year year 

United Seates ....... 1,045 545 
West Germany...... 364* 225 139 
United Kingdom .... 250 182 68 
Ne xt c's a wien 80 28 28 
MN. sos > haces 56 50 30 
PNG 56s 5 oS 25s 3% 30 15 15 
Total less US.... 780 500 280 
World Bank........ 400 250 150 


A nond aot 2,225 1,295 930 
* Includes $75 million to finance expiring short-term 
credits. 


the original estimate of $1,000 million for 
the five years is expected to be increased 
substantially. The amount of aid now 
offered seems to confirm this. 


RUSSIAN TRADE 
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Agreement on the Indian commitment 
came after a month’s adjournment. The 
United States offer of $1,000 million, made 
at the beginning of May, was contingent 
on the same amount being provided by 
other creditors—whose opening offers fell 
short of this by $350 million. During the 
adjournment France became a full member 
of the consortium, offering $30 million in 
aid, and when the meeting reassembled at 
the end of May, Britain offered an extra $46 
million, Germany an extra $33 million, and 
Canada an extra $20 million. This virtually 
matched the United States contribution for 
the first year, but leaves a shortfall of $220 
million for the second. The United States 
has made it clear that it expects this defi- 
ciency to be made up before the club meets 
again in the autumn. It is to be hoped that 
by the autumn the other European countries 
that are running payments surpluses will 
join in offering India development aid, and 
that Germany will offer more in the form 
of aid and long-term loans rather than short- 
term export credits. 


After the Fair 


| pmyesr who spent £2 million show- 
ing their wares at the Moscow trade 
fair expect to treat the cost as a long- 
term investment. Though several million 
pounds worth of goods were sold, and 
orders for another £10 million worth were 
placed—with more still under negotiation 
—the main, but less tangible, value of the 
fair was the increased awareness of and 
interest in British goods in Russia. A sur- 
vey by Metalworking Production of firms 
exhibiting plant and machinery showed that 
80 per cent did not expect to get orders 
immediately. Once the Russians have re- 
turned to their factories, the hope is that 
they will start pressing to buy British 
goods. And if Russian policy happens to 
coincide—and this will largely depend on 
the trade negotiations now in progress— 
the investment in the exhibition will 
eventually return, with interest. 

Large single orders for complete factories, 
such as the nylon plant ordered from 
Vickers and the worsted spinning mills 
ordered from Platt Brothers, the contracts 
for synthetic rubber and polypropylene fibre 
plants that Vickers is now negotiating, are 
still the backbone of Anglo-Russian trade. 
Even this kind of business should benefit 
from the general goodwill towards British 
products the fair seems to have created. The 


- Russian desire to get all it can buy from the 


west in those branches of technology in 
which it is behind shows no sign of abat- 
ing. This feature of Russian demand for 
equipment does mean, however, that there 
are few repeat orders for similar types of 
plant. The same holds true for such expen- 
sive items as computers: some firms which 
exhibited prototype machines are carefully 
bringing them home, having refused to sell 
them 


There may well be a limit on the number 
of complete plants that Britain can expect 
to sell to Russia, even though the limit 
should still be some way off. There are 
plenty of chemical and fibre processes that 
the Russians may still want to acquire. 
Russia’s purchases of individual pieces of 
machinery, also intended to fill gaps in its 
own production programmes, or to meet 
needs not large enough to justify Russian 
production, seem more likely to provide a 
steady and mutually beneficial trade than 
the more spectacular orders for whole 
plants. 


"Where West is Best 


= the expansive atmosphere of the fair, 
Mr Maudling suggested that Britain and 
Russia have a shot at doubling import 
quotas for consumer goods in 1962. Exist- 
ing quotas for the year to June 30th are to 
be extended to the end of the current year 
by “ increasing ” (as the joint communique 
made out) individual quotas by 50 per cent. 
Mr Maudling’s challenge is short of daring. 
An annual target of £4 million each way 
has stood for more than a year. Quotas 
arranged last October fell short of the 
target by a long chalk: Britain agreed to 
import twenty categories of Russian con- 
sumer goods worth £3.1 million cif, and 
Russia elected to take a scarcely greater 
range of Britain’s more diverse and attrac- 
tive exports to the same value. An exten- 
sion of this trade was to have been 
discussed before the end of June. 

In actual performance, both countries 
seem to have been even more wide of the 
mark. Though Russia has scored a resound- 
ing success with exports of canned crab- 
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meat, which after canned salmon is its best 
seller, and has been permitted to exceed its 
quota, it has not been possible to persuade 
British consumers to take up the quantities 
of other goods specified by the agreement— 
even vodka does not enjoy the following 
that it commands in America. In general, 
Russian consumer goods are practical— 
often even severely utilitarian. No one 
suggests that the state factories should 
give Russian consumer goods all the un- 
necescary frills for the sake of a few exports, 
but the incorporation of some relatively 
inexpensive western styling would help. 
Unfortunately, Russia does not study the 
packaging of western toys and perfumery 
with the same zeal that it tackles the work- 
ing parts of machinery. 

The Board of Trade announced in De- 
cember that it would issue licences for the 
import of £24 million of Russian machinery 
and equipment, and Russia agreed to take 
an extra £2 million of industrial materials 
from Britain. Normally, Russia buys all 
the capital goods it can afford here—direct 
exports to Russia reached £37 million last 
year—and pays with sterling earned from 
exports of many primary products that are 
not restricted. Imports from Russia soared 
to £75 million in 1960, but Russia main- 
tains that the balance is spent on sterling 
area products. Russia appears to be seek- 
ing to expand its traditional trade and 
wants long-term contracts for commodities 
whose production could be expanded for the 
British market. Its exports of consumer 
goods are sickly, and the offer of Soviet 
petroleum products—rebuffed by Mr Maud- 
ling, but persisted with—is not exactly 
pouring oil on troubled waters. Mr 
Maudling has officially taken note of this 
offer, said to amount to 2 million tons of 
oil ; it is also said that one distributor is pre- 
pared to take it. 

Negotiations for a full trade treaty with 
Russia are apparently to be jogged along. 
Commercial treaties prescribing access to 
courts, unfair practices and general stan- 
dards of treatment .have been negotiated 
between Britain and most foreign coun- 
tries, the earliest being with Sweden in 
1654. But not all British exporters wish to 
exchange the present system of catch-as- 
catch-can for “most favoured nation,” 
“national” (same rights as Russians) or 
“absolute” status, under which any 
atrangements would apply solely to them. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Car Sales Boom 


OTAL hire purchase and other instal- 

ment debt outstanding rose for the 
second month in April, following the short 
decline from July, 1960, to last February. 
The April rise was of £5 million, to £939 
million. As in March, the rise in outstand- 
ings owed directly to finance houses was 
strong enough to offset a continuing fall in 
debt owed to household goods shops. These 
shops were expanding their current instal- 
ment sales, but evidently repayments have 
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been still larger. 

The finance houses, whose main direct 
business is in vehicles, showed a fall in new 
credit extended in April, on account of 
the early Easter and good March weather. 
In May, however, car contracts registered 
with Hire Purchase Information shot up to 
99,000, within hailing distance of the level 
reached in April, 1960, when hire purchase 
restrictions were reimposed. Now that the 
press is beginning to talk freely about the 
likelihood of the Chancellor imposing his 
IO per cent surcharge, one wonders how 
many car dealers are pushing along their 
customers with helpful reminders that if 
they wait till next month it may add {£15 
to the price of a Mini-minor and £36 for 
a Humber Hawk. 


MOTORS 


End of a Monopoly 


HE Birfield group’s long standing 

monopoly of the manufacture of 
universal joints and propeller shafts for cars 
and commercial vehicles in Britain has been 
broken with seeming ease by Guest Keen 
and Nettlefolds. GKN’s subsidiary, Blade 
Research and Development, decided to go 
into production only eighteen months ago. 
It now claims to supply half the propeller 
shafts and universal joints used by the 
British motor industry. Ford is its largest 
customer ; but it also supplies the Rootes 
group, Standard-Triumph International, 
Vauxhall and Leyland—all the big firms 
except British Motor Corporation. Birfield 
still supplies the special constant-velocity 
universal joints for the front-wheel drive of 
the BMC babies. BR and D also makes a 
constant-velocity joint suitable for front- 
wheel drive cars. It was designed by the 
Fighting Vehicle Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment, but it is at present 
used only in military vehicles. 

The speed with which BR and D has 
been able to seize half the market for 
propeller shafts suggests that the motor 
manufacturers readily welcomed the appear- 
ance of a competitor for Birfield. None of 
them likes to be dependent on a single sup- 
plier ; labour troubles at the Birfield sub- 
sidiary, Hardy Spicer, stopped production 
at several car factories last year. Hardy 
Spicer also found difficulty in meeting the 
demands of the industry when production 
was at the peak. For Guest Keen, the 
quick success of this new venture must be 
gratifying: for Birfield it has meant surplus 
capacity rather than a shortage—and per- 
haps lower prices as well. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Another Black Spot? 


A BOARD OF TRADE survey that sets out to 
spotlight the undoubted potential of 
trade with the Middle East has necessarily 
picked out in much stronger light Britain’s 
indifferent export record in that area. Oil 
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revenues in these countries are now running 
at about £500 million a year ; in 1960, im- 
ports from eleven leading manufacturing 
countries were not far short of £1,000 mil- 
lion. Between 1958 and 1960, imports 
from these eleven countries rose by £162 
million. Britain, in 1958 still the largest 
exporter to the area, increased its sales by 
only £6} million. It was therefore hustled 
out of first place by the United States, and 
run close by the next largest exporter, west 
Germany. . 
Demand in the Middle East is naturally 
concentrated on capital goods essential to 
the cherished development projects of the 
various governments. The consumer goods 
market is—as the Board of Trade admits 
in studied understatement—“ rather price 
conscious.” But the excellent showing of 
the United States seems to explode one 
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myth that served to explain Britain’s relative 
failure. German and Japanese exporters 
were alleged to have learned the secret of 
not fixing western-style sales itineraries and 
therefore careering around hoping to snap 
up business. They were apparently quite 
happy to drink coffee until business eventu- 
ally matured. 

This trade certainly has its idiosyncrasies, 
but Britain’s poor performance seems part 
of its general failure to make progress in 
competitive foreign markets. However, a 
group of about 50 British firms has formed 
the Middle East Association which can pro- 
vide the special conditions conducive to 
successful trading with these states. The 
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Association will provide visitors from the 
Middle East with an information centre 
divorced from government agencies. It will 
also be able to look after them privately 
while they are here, in the collective interest 
of British exporters. 


VANS 


For Business and Pleasure 


HE new Anglia van should improve 

Ford’s competitive position in the 
market for car-like vans, the fastest-growing 
section of the commercial vehicle industry. 
The number of light vans registered for 
commercial use rose from 14,000 in the first 
quarter of 1960 to 20,000 in the first quarter 
of this year—more than the rise in sales of 
all commercial vehicles. Production of these 
light vans rose by even more, for a growing 
number are being registered as cars—by 
people keener on avoiding purchase tax than 
the appearance of the vehicles they drive 
about in, or the speed limits they are 
expected to observe. British Motor Cor- 
poration has recently been outrunning 
Ford in the light van market. Its out- 
put rose from 78,000 in the first 41 
weeks of the corporation’s 1959-60 -finan- 
cial year, beginning in August, 1959, to 
nearly 110,000 in the same period of 
the present accounting year. The new 
Austin Seven and Mini-minor vans 
accounted for over 20,000 of this increase. 
They appear to be especially popular with 
the van-driving motorist. But many firms 
using vans for local delivery also buy them 
—to use as cars at the weekend. All the 
vans in the BMC range—which share the 
A-series overhead-valve engine—had the 
advantage of the old Ford vans, which had 
the 100 E side-valve engine and rather more 
utilitarian bodywork. 

Ford is clearly aiming its new vans at 
this competition from BMC. The price of 
the § cwt model—{369 in primer or £379 
painted— is fractionally above that of the 
slightly smaller Austin Seven or Morris 
Mini-van, which cost £360 painted. That 
Ford has had to cut its margins pretty 
drastically so as to compete with BMC is 
suggested by the fact that the price of its 
vans is £36 less than that of the equivalent 
car model, whereas the Mini-van is {10 
dearer than the Mini-minor. Ford is clearly 
not intending to let BMC stay top in a 
market. that it had become accustomed to 
dominate. 


RIGHTS ISSUES 


Calls for Cash 


ion is no sign of any slackening in the 
number of companies anxious to raise 
money in the stock market. This is one 
reason why the institutions have been dis- 
inclined to enter the market recently, as they 
know that substantial calls will be made on 
their funds in the next few months. By far 
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the largest of the recent rights issues comes 
from Distillers, which is asking for £32 
million. This is more than had been ex- 
pected and the issue on a one for ten basis 
at 32s. 6d. a share makes the rights worth 
only about 6d. at the current price of 
37s. 3d. As in the big ICI issue, payments 
will’be spread, with the first call of 10s. in 
July and the second of 22s. 6d. in Septem- 
ber. The directors have indicated that 
profits in the year to March 31st before 
tax but after minority interests have risen 
by only 54 per cent to £33.8 million ; this 
compares with a 21 per cent increase in 
1959-60. An earlier statement referred to 
keener competition and lower profit margins 
and the directors now say that net profits 
are unlikely to be more than £500,000 above 
the 1959-60 figure of £16.9 million, but 
the forecast final dividend of 83 per cent 
will raise the total payment from the equiva- 
lent of 124 to 134 per cent. At an esti- 
mated ex rights price of 37s. the ros. shares 
would yield 3.6 per cent. 

The proposed rights issue by Hudsons 
Bay is something of a surprise since the 
annual meeting of the proprietors less than 
a month ago revealed nothing about the 
need for fresh capital. This issue is also on 
a one for ten basis ; the issue price is 130s. 
so that with the shares at {10% the rights 
are worth about 7s. A scrip issue will 
follow the cash issue. This will also be on 
a one for ten basis and the price of the 
shares after both issues should be about 
£9% ; this is still a heavy price and there is 
no indication that the suggestion made at 
the meeting that the shares should be split 
will be implemented. Presumably the cur- 
rent trading dividend of 24 per cent and a 
tax free payment of 5 per cent from land 
sales will be maintained on the increased 
capital. If so, the yield would go up from 
3% to 33 per cent. 


AIR FREIGHT 


Those Special Cargoes 


REASON why the international airlines 

took so long to agree on a new scale 
of freight rates was a basic disagreement on 
the best way to attract traffic. One group, 
headed by Pan-American 
standard tariff where goods were charged 
by weight only on a sharply sliding scale 
designed to encourage big consignments. 
Others, among them BOAC, believed that 
the present system of giving preferential 
tariffs to certain types of commodities would 
have to be retained otherwise the airlines 
might lose some of the traffic they had built 
up so laboriously over the years. BOAC 
pointed out that under the new general 
freight charges proposed, some of these 
specially favoured cargoes would pay more 
than they do at present, which hardly 
seemed to make sense. 

Most airlines would agree that the system 
of special rates for special goods has got 
out of hand—there are more than 70 of 
them, and by September, they will have been 
reduced to 26. All that this means, how- 
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ever, is that the airlines are ing rates 
choc tnd tah ooreeenae tain 
ing those that did. Spare parts for cars, for 
example, can in future be shipped in rela- 
tively small half-ton loads for as little as 
4s. 9d. a kilo, where the cheapest rates for 
big consignments of general cargo is §s. 2d. 
For some reason, the most pampered com- 
modity is motor cycles, which can be flown 
across the Atlantic from next autumn for as 
little as 4s. 4d. a kilo. Not all commodities 
come off so well ; in some cases it will be 
cheaper to consolidate shipments into one 
big general consignment flying at §s. 2d. a 
kilo than to send smaller lots at the special! 
commodity rates. But it is not always easy 
to consolidate mixed shipments—for ex- 
ample, putting food or flowers together with 
general cargoes—and some airlines think 
that 40 per cent of air cargo will continue to 
fly under special commodity rates as against 
65 per cent at present. Other airlines, how- 
ever, take the opposite view, and see the 
new tariffs as the death knell of the com- 
modity system. 


NYLON 6 


Partners Compete 


HE plans that Courtaulds and Imperial 
Chemical Industries have announced 
this week to make caprolactam, the raw 
material for the nylon 6 polymer, will bring 
the two partners in British Nylon Spinners 
into direct competition. The type 6 
polymer is more suited than type 66— 
already made in Britain—to make both 
moulding powder and staple fibres. As 
a moulding material, it can stand higher 
temperatures than most plastics and is 
stronger. It can thus be used to make hot- 
water pipes and oil-less bearings. Asa fibre. 
it has many industrial uses, for instance 
ropes and conveyor belting, as well as being 
suitable for blending with wool in clothes. 
ICI plans to make nylon 6 polymer from 
part of the 15,000 tons a year of caprolactam 
that its new plant at Severnside will be 
making by 1963. It will sell this polymer 
to plastics moulders or fibre spinners, just 
as it now sells nylon 66 polymer to BNS and 
other firms. Courtaulds, however, has no 
plans yet to make polymer, though one 
might expect a textile company to be keen 
on going right through to production of the 
fibre. For the moment it says that it will 
limit itself to making caprolactam, at the 
rate of 10,000 tons a year, at an unstated 
time and place. Both companies have 
bought from European companies the pro- 
cesses they will use to make caprolactam. 
Courtaulds from Snia Viscosa, its Italian 
associate ; ICI from the Swiss firms Emse 
Werke A.G. and Inventa A.G. 

One clue to the use that Courtaulds may 
have in mind for its caprolactam is the plan 
of British Enka to build a plant to make 
nylon 6 polymer and fibre ; it will have to 
buy in the caprolactam raw material. The 
amount that it is likely to take is not yet 
known ; the capacity of the plant for fibres 
has not been announced. But it could be 
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a big customer for either Courtaulds or ICT. 
The situation might prove more compli- 
cated for Courtaulds, however, if ICI were 
able to offer the nylon 6 polymer at a low 
enough price to make dubious the 
economics of building a relatively small 
- polymer plant—such as British Enka plans. 
* It might well decide in this case to buy 
polymer from ICI and cut out the polymer 
plant from its plans, leaving Courtaulds 
without a buyer for its caprolactam—until 
someone else, or itself, decided to build a 
aylon 6 plant. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr Oppenheimer Speaks 
Out 


ISASTER is the word used by Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer in his speech to the 
shareholders of Anglo American Corpora- 
tion to describe South Africa’s withdrawal 
from the Commonwealth. It is the word 


RETAIL TRADE 
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that one expects from a man who is a South 
African first and the chairman of the biggest 
finance house in Southern Africa second, 
and it colours the whole of a statement in 
which, more forthrightly than ever before, 
Mr Oppenheimer takes the policies of the 
South African government to task. The 
truth is, he says, that “the fundamental 


principle upon which South African policy © 


is based is morally unacceptable to prac- 
tically all the nations of the world, European 
and non-European.” He deplores extreme 
demands from either side, but he adds that, 
while racial peace needs time, South Africa 
will not have that time if it persists in a 
policy that stands condemned on moral 
grounds. At the moment, the South. African 
government is capable of controlling the 


situation by force but, Mr Oppenheimer 


adds: 


Perhaps it can be held in this way for a 
long time, but only at the.cost of a per- 
petuation. of racial conflict, which must 
become progressively more embittered. 


Money Flowing In 


P EOPLE are spending more in the shops, 
though not quite as much in April as 
the provisional estimates had suggested. 
But the final index, after seasonal adjust- 


ment, of 115 (1957 = 100), shows that turn- © 


over was as high-as it had been in March, 
about 3 per cent above the average for 
the previous five months. 
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For the first time the Board of Trade 
has provided seasonally adjusted figures for 
different trades, making it possible to get a 
better idea of where the extra money has 
gone. Sales by durable goods shops started 
to recover last December ; by April they 
were nearly one-quarter above their low 
point of last November and only 6 per cent 
below the peak in April last year. On the 
other hand, clothing and footwear shops, 
which had benefited not only from reduced 
spending on durables but also from fine 


weather in the early spring, felt the draught 


a little in April, when their rate of turn- 
over fell about 4 per cent. 

Some of the month-to-month variations 
in these new indicators may reflect no more 
than the hazards of seasonal adjustment. 
Nevertheless the volatile nature of spend- 
ing on durables and clothing is well estab- 


lished. About half the total decline in 
durable sales last year occurred in the first 
month after the re-imposition of credit 
restrictions ; and in that month clothing 
shops benefited to the extent of an extra 
5 per cent or so in their sales. But it 
is the weather as much as anything that 
seems to determine how well or badly 
clothes sell in any particular month ; the 
wet weather last November, for instance, 
took away a lot of custom. And it will 
probably be the weather this summer that 
will decide whether the setback in clothing 
sales in April was more than temporary. 
Shops selling durable goods and cloth- 
ing account for only about a quarter 
of all retail turnover. What has happened 
to buying elsewhere ? Food shops, taking 
nearly half the total, have edged up their 
sales a little. But it is the business of the 
rest of the shopkeepers, including depart- 
ment stores, which has grown most steadily 


- and their turnover in April was about 6 per 


cent more than last year. However, prices 


‘of most things have risen too. People may 
be spending about 4 per cent more money — 


in the shops than a year ago; they are 
getting only about 2 per cent more goods. 
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And while this conflict lasts, it. will be 
impossible to restore confidence in the 
future of the country, and the economy 
will be threatened with stagnation. ’ 
The flight of foreign capital has already 
slowed down new development, forcing 
Anglo American and other finance houses 
to rely almost exclusively on their accumu- 
lated resources and loan capital and 
increasing their difficulties in adequately 
It must in the 
end threaten living standards in a country 
which is less able than almost any other to 
afford a slowing-down in the rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Without growth based on 
foreign capital the development of a multi- 
racial community is impossible and the 
“ Bantustan ” policies of the government 
are economic nonsense. Confidence will 
not be restored by economic controls ; but 
these may provide time, Mr Oppenheimer 
hopes, to tackle the real causes of the diffi- 
culties—the social, human and _ political 
problems of South Africa. The solution, 
Mr Oppenheimer insists, depends 
first upon the establishment on the per- 
sonal level of attitudes of respect and 
affection for people of other races; 
secondly on the extension of these attitudes 
on to the ‘level of industrial and other 
organisations ; and, only thirdly, on poli- 
tical policy. 
As far as Anglo American is concerned this 
means the vigorous pursuit of policies to 
give “adequate increased recognition to 
higher skills and improving efficiencies 
amongst its African employees” and to 
“the abilities, personal needs, inclinations 
and aspirations of individual Africans.” 


ATOMIC SHIPPING 


A Case for Co-operation? 


HIS. week the head of OEEC’s Nuclear 

Energy Agency paid a courtesy visit 
to the head of the Atomic Energy Authority 
and inevitably the talk came round to 
atomic shipping. The AEA has given much 
thought to this and concluded that no good 
purpose would be served by building a 
nuclear ship until there were some chance 
of its being competitive—which, in the 
Authority’s view, could not happen until a 
new type of reactor had been developed 
that is efficient in small sizes. Meanwhile, 
the Minister of Transport invited tenders 
from industry to build a nuclear tanker and 
a government decision on whether to go 
ahead is expected within the next three or 
four weeks, 

OEEC has also made a detailed study of 
nuclear ships and concluded, like the 
authority, that there was no early prospect 
of their being competitive and that the 
starting point must be improved reactor 
designs. But unlike the authority, OEEC 
still thinks that an experimental atomic ship 
would be worth building. This is not 4 
question of keeping up with the nuclear 
Joneses. Its experts believe that some data 
vital to the design of nuclear powered ships 
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can only be learned by accumulating prac- 
tical operating experience of at least one 
nuclear powered vessel under normal com- 
mercial conditions. Questions such as fuel 
handling at sea and in port, size and com- 
position of crew, the difficulty of squeezing 
round the reactor to maintain the conven- 
tional parts of thé ship’s machinery, stresses 
put on the reactor in different weather, all 
need answering before anyone can talk with 
authority about the practical design and 
operation of a commercial, nuclear- 
powered merchantman. Not all the 
questions are even technical ; prospective 
owners are particularly anxious to know 
how public opinion would react to the 
arrival of an atomic powered ship in a 
densely populated port and, indeed, how 
many port authorities would allow it to tie 
up The only way, OEEC says, is to send a 
ship and see. 

The Ministry of Transport could argue 
that this is precisely why it originally invited 
tenders for a 45,000 ton tanker (which 
OEEC does not think the type of ship most 
likely to provide the answers). The differ- 
ence between the two proposals is that one 
makes sense because its cost can be shared 
between several countries and the other is a 
questionable luxury because the whole 
burden falls on Britain’s economy. If 
OEEC’s plan makes headway—and it is still 
only in the discussion stage with detailed 
proposals expected in the autumn—would 
Mr Marples be justified in going it alone ? 
The tender prices he has received, of about 
{12 million, may be more realistic than the 
£6 million for which OEEC guesses its ship 
might be built ; and it is difficult to justify 
any duplication of effort when sums of this 
size are at stake. Mr Marples would 
perhaps be accused of breaking faith with 
industry if he were to back out of the 
nuclear tanker project at this late stage, 
but honour would be served by compensa- 
ting those who have tendered for their 
costs. 
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HE wave of cigarette and tobacco price 
zr increases this week shows that Im- 
perial Tobacco Company is still unchal- 
lenged as the tobacco industry’s price 
leader. But none of the cards it has been 
pulling out of its king-size pack—new 
brands, new packets, new style advertising 
—has yet halted, or even, it seems, slowed 
down, the steady erosion of its dominance 
over the cigarette market. Six years ago, 
before supplies of leaf were freed of re- 
striction, the group made nearly four out 
of every five cigarettes sold in Britain. 
Today Imps make only just over three of 
every five. Neither “Strand,” with its 
expensive promotion of smokers’ loneli- 
ness, nor “Admiral,” the king-size 
cigarette in a black pack—the two new 
brands the group launched early last year 
in the cheap and the dear ends respec- 
tively of the fast growing filter market— 
have taken hold. Even “ Export Wood- 
bine” appears to have lost ground after 
initial success. 

On the other hand nothing that Gallaher 
does appears to fail. This company now 
has almost 30 per cent of the total cigarette 
market. It is still a long way behind the 
Imperial Group, but it is way ahead of 
the rest of the field. “Senior Service” 
has come right up in the last ten years 
to the point where it is now locked in a 
battle royal with “Player’s” for the 
coveted top place among all brands (if 
“Woodbine,” the past leader, has 
dropped back as much as is reported): at 
present each has about 21 per cent of the 
market. In the filter market, which now 
accounts for 17 per cent of all cigarettes 
sold, Gallaher bided its time. But 
“Nelson,” its entry in the medium-price 
section (now 3s. 7d. for twenty) where 
two-thirds of all filter sales are made, has 
climbed in not much more than twelve 
months to third place in that price group, 
behind “Bachelor” (Imperial) and 
“Kensitas” (Wix), but ahead of 
“ Bristol ” (Imperial). Every eighth filter 
cigarette now smoked is a “ Nelson.” 

Shifts in smoking habits also have hit 
Imperial. Novelties like menthol and 
king-size cigarettes are still marginal 
sellers, though growing apace—menthol 
brands were one of the main drives behind 
the growth of filters in the United States 
to their present half-share of that market. 
The move away from the cheaper plain 
brands, such as “Woodbine” and 
“ Weights,” two of Imperial’s best sellers, 
to the equivalent or medium-price filter 
brands has been substantial. Significantly, 
Imperial has not raised the prices of these 
cheaper brands—nor those of “ Strand” 
and “ Export Woodbine,” which will still 
sell at 3s. 2d. and 4s. 2d. respectively, 



































A Penny More 





though “Export Woodbine” is to be 
slightly reduced in thickness. 


HE effect of the extra penny on the 
: price of a packet of twenty of most 
other brands is perhaps less unpredictable. 
Tobacco manufacturers always talk about 
diminishing returns when the Chancellor 
raises the duty, but this point has not been 
reached yet. Sales increased three per 
cent by weight during last year as a whole, 
though the twopence increase in duty in 
the 1960 Budget has had the customary— 
and so far always temporary—effect of 
subsequently damping down the rate of 
growth. Doubtless smokers will in time 
take the latest penny increase in their 
stride as well. For the manufacturers the 
increase had become essential. Costs have 
gone up all round. with higher wages, in- 
creased mechanisation and greatly in- 
creased advertising. But the largest 
increase has been in leaf costs. In 1956 
the average price of American flue-cured 
tobacco was 51} cents a Ib; in 1960, after 
four years of steadily advancing prices, it 
was 9 cents a lb dearer. And British leaf 
buyers, like buyers in other. industries, 
indulged in a bout of restocking last year. 
Imports of unmanufactured tobacco rose 
by 61 million Ib to 362 million lb. With 
imports of American tobacco now no 
longer subject to any kind of control, 
British manufacturers stepped up their 
purchases of Virginian leaf by 37 million 
to 177 million lb. But America’s share of 
the British market was still held below 50 
per cent last year, despite the increased 
buying. 


AVERAGE TOBACCO PRICES* 


(per Ib.) 
1958 1959 1960 
United States (cents)..... 58:2 58:3 60:4 
Canada (cents).......... 46°5 56:2 55:1 
South-Western Rhodesia 
GP cusceccacdsetonus 36-5 34:4 34-2 
UK IMPORTS+ 
( million Ib.) 
From :— 
United States......... 163-9 140-4 177-3 
Rhodesia-Nyasaland ... 74:6 86:9 103-4 
Deh tabetanhancumns 44-7 37:4 42-5 
a ee ee 23:4 29:7 30-2 
Pl Sixcinbudacakdauade 316-0 300-7 361-7 


} 
} 
| 

* Flue-cured. + Unmanufactured tobacco. 
Source :—Commonwealth Economic Committee. 
_ ae 
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of Ships... 








SHIP VIA 





PORT OF 





Captains | Captains 


i 


Captains of ships and “‘captains of 
industry’? agree that the customer 
really matters at Leith.* From every 
point of view, Leith’s facilities for 
overseas, continental and coastwise 
traffic are unrivalled, and the service 
second-to-none. 


Leith is ideally situated to handle 
trade with the European Free Trade 
Association and European Common 
Market countries. Whatever your 
cargo — ship via Port of Leith. 

Write to the address below for facts 
and figures. 


agree... 


% Captains of industry also know that Leith offers won- 
derfal scope for new industries. Attractive sites and first 
class services are readily available. 


A. Balfour Kinnear, 

General Manager & Secretary, 

Leith Dock Commission, Edinburgh 6, Scotland. 
Phone Leith 36262. 





of Industry... 





2995 
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‘PROFITS TAKE A BOW 


Bowing is so deep-rooted a form of greeting in 
Japan that a businessman may find himself bowing 
during a telephone conversation. 


An increasing stream of buyers is being grected 
at Mitsubishi Shoji these~ days. This is because 
word is getting around of the high profits in trade 
with Japan. The quality products of this country’s 
industry are finding wider and wider markets. 


Many of these products carry the Three Diamonds 
mark of Mitsubishi companies. There are over a 
score of them in light and heavy industries, each 
handling foreign trade transactions through Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji, their big general-trading representative. 


For 90 years, Mitsubishi Shoji has been showing 
overseas buyers the profitable way to trade in 
Japan. Its branches and affiliates are in all the 
world’s trading centers. 


General Importers & Exporters 
MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Overseas Trade Network: 60 major cities of the world 
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Down from the Peak=~ 


REE markets can be cruel: famine 

prices of up to £180 a ton still face 
manufacturers who must have jute now ; 
for the “ haves ” who can wait for October 
shipment when supplies of raw jute will 
be flowing from the new crop, the price 
is £50 a ton ch . So there are few 
buyers of raw jute for prompt delivery, and_ 
current prices are beginning to cave in as 
sorely pressed consumers stiffen their 
resolution now that they know a measure 
of relief lies only weeks ahead. Pakistan 


BUSINESS NOTES 


hopes to get a limited amount of new jute 
on the market this month. There is ob- 
viously. no reason why producers should 
hold back supplies this season. Upcountry 
growers in Pakistan are said to have much 
better market information since their 
villages acquired radio sets and better 
communications. Chicanery was alleged 
as prices soared to almost unprecedented 
levels after last year’s partial crop failure. 
If growers withheld jute then, the price 
incentive is now pulling powerfully in the 
other direction. Apart from some cyclone 
damage that broke some tops when they 
already stood six feet high and will there- 
fore produce a shorter fibre from affected 


French Machmanship 


HE US Air Force proudly sent its 

1,500 mile an hour Hustler bomber to 
Paris last week ; breaking up in mid-air 
at the climax of an international flying 
display of more than roo aircraft, the 
Hustler demonstrated that even America’s 
huge aircraft industry can stumb!e. What 
place can there be, in this supersonic age, 
for the relatively small aircraft industries 
of Western Europe and of Britain? 


The sad fact is that the kind of com- 
mercial success that would have consti- 
tuted a triumph ten years ago is not 
enough today to sustain the pace of 
development required to remain in the 
front rank. This point is illustrated by 
the plight of the French aircraft industry. 
This employs 82,000 peop!e, about a third 
of those employed in British aircraft 
plants. 
cedented sales; 116 Caravelle airliners 
have been ordered, far more than the 
orders for the Comet or Convair medium- 
range jets. Alouette helicopters have 
swept the market in 24 countries, and even 
the British army has bought some “for 
trial.” Small guided French rockets are 
used by 11 armies, including the Ameri- 
can. French jet trainers are standard 
equipment for Nato. All these contracts 
have been won in the teeth of British and 
American competition, with all the more 
difficulty because these two countries were 
already well established in world markets. 

Yet the French aircraft industry is 
frankly apprehensive, looking into a future 
that seems to hold nothing but empty 
factories. It has only one major new air- 
=. under development, the Mirage IV 


ST 


It is currently enjoying unpre- | 





atom bomber designed, like the Hustler, 
for more than twice the speed of sound. 
With prototypes now flying, this small 
bomber could be in service some years 
before the only British project with a com- 
parable performance, the TRS 2. 

But there is nothing to succeed the 
Caravelle, which will not sell for ever, 
and will not show a profit until 200 are 
sold. Various ideas for developing the 
Caravelle, adapting it for longer or shorter 
ranges, making it faster, giving it greater 
capacity or smaller, have been looked at 
but not found worth the heavy develop- 
ment cost. The French aircraft industry, ° 
it seems, must either retire altogether from 
the international market when the last 
Caravelle has been built, or move on to 
the next generation of supersonic aircraft. 


.— is not an easy choice. France has 
never built what could be called a 
“North Atlantic aircraft ” and has not the 
capacity to do so, yet it is this route that 
is most directly involved in supersonic 
speed. French designers have had to keep 
their sights low, and the supersonic air- 
liner that they have studied—and have, 
indeed, got to the point where it is ready 
to start fabrication—is a supersonic re- 
placement for the Caravelle designed for 
ranges of less than 2,000 mileé. Whether 
airlines want an airliner of this standard 
is open to question. Advantages are 
claimed for it over quite short ranges and 
those who might be tempted to ridicule. it 
might remember their mistakes about the 
Caravelle at the start of its career. 
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plants, this season in Pakistan is highly 
favourable. The greater acreage under 
jute should yield 7.4 million bales this year, 
compared with 5.6 million last season. 
Prices of jute goods have never reflected 
the peak prices of raw jute—the market 
has never been strong enough for that. 
They are now falling ahead of the slide in 
the price of raw jute. Last weekend yarns 
and cloth were reduced by up to £20 a ton 
in Dundee ; manufacturers hope that the 
cuts will get business moving again. Jute 
goods must be cheap and readily available 
and two crop failures have severely pre- 
judiced them. It may take two good crops 


to put matters right. 





Because the Super-Caravelle is small, 
weighing a bare 70 tons against the 170- 
ton aircraft proposed for supersonic fly- 
ing over the North Atlantic, it creates less 
noise and is far easier to build. Whether 
the French government will provide funds 
for its construction is another matter: 
a decision whether the industry (which is 
largely nationalised) may go ahead with a 
prototype is promised for August or 
September. 

If the government rejects the Super- 
Caravelle, the French industry will have 
no choice but to fall back on the only 
market that requires no _ prohibitive 
entrance fee, offering those unglamorous 
workhorses of the air-feeder-line trans- 
ports, short-range military freighters, 
“executive” aircraft and tiny machines 
built for clubs and private owners. The 
number of types on offer and under 
development has risen sharply as more 
and more companies have found that they 
can no longer compete in the big league. 
French and German manufacturers are 
already co-operating on the development 
of aircraft of this type: the machines are 
not necessarily small, and they gain con- 
siderably from the attention of first-class 
designers backed by adequate research 
facilities. But they are all characterised 
by relatively conservative construction 
methods and modest development costs. 


This tendency is not confined to 
France ; it is being copied more and more 
in Britain, most recently in the growing 
number of executive aircraft on offer—the 
market is not all that rosy but there 
still seems room in it for more than one 
manufacturer. This is no longer true of 
the market for international airliners, and 
less and less true of military aircraft. 


The British aircraft industry has 
diversified much more than the French ; 
many of the 300,000 workers who the 
Ministry of Labour lists as employed on 
building aircraft are in fact making some- 
thing very different. But what happens to 
the men who are genuinely building air- 
craft when present contracts expire? The 
tendency towards the concentration of pro- 
duction into fewer hands, and those 
mainly American, cannot be ignored. 
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SHORTER 


Last winter the airlines had outstanding 
success with a special 17-day excursion 
ticket of £125 return to New York on jets 
and £114 on propellor aircraft—the first 
time that air fares had undercut sea fares. 
The shipping companies now propose 
winter excursion return fares of their own, 
from £98 to £105. 


* 


The Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research is to contribute £77,000 
towards a new laboratory for plastics, on 
the understanding that the industry itself 
will raise £120,000 a year for the next three 
years. The rubber industry, which has been 
spending between £140,000 and {£150,000 
a year on research, with £37,000 contri- 
buted by DSIR, is joining forces with the 
plastics industry to run the new labora- 
tories. 


Mr Butlin’s shareholders should now be 
as happy as his campers: pre-tax profits of 
Butlin’s in 1960 jumped from {1,156,000 
to £1,75§9,000 and the ordinary dividend 
has been raised from §0 to 80 per cent. 
There is also to be a one-for-one scrip issue. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


NOTES 


Faced with opposition from BEA and 
BOAC, Cunard-Eagle and British United 
Airways have mutually agreed on the routes 
for which each will seek permission from 
the Air Transport Licensing Board to fly. 
Mr J. J. Taylor appointed as deputy chair- 
man of the board, has run the Workers’ 
Travel Association for many years and 
served on the old Air Transport Advisory 


Council, the precursor of the Licensing 


Board. 


* 


The Independent Television Authority 
has now completed its network with the 
appointment of a television company for 
Wales, the fifteenth to be given a licence by 
the ITA. Programmes are expected to 
start at the end of 1962. The ITA’s charter 
expires in 1964. 


* 


Horlicks has improved on its earlier bid 
for Burt Boulton which was resisted by the 
directors. The new offer of. 14 Horlicks 
plus 22s. 6d. values the Burt shares at 
79s. 6d. against the previous offer of 14 
sharvs plus 20s., worth 71s. If the revised 
bid is successful Horlicks’ ordinary capital 
would be increased by 34 per cent. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Courtaulds Profits Slide 


HEN Courtaulds half-yearly figures 

were announced in November the 
directors said that profits for the full year 
might not reach the 1959-60 total of {21 
million. In fact, despite higher sales in the 
year to March 31st, they fell by 11 per cent 
to £18.7 million ; this understates the full 
setback in profits for as the table shows the 
previous year’s figures did not include any 
profits from Pinchin Johnson. But its first 
year in the Courtaulds group has not been 
a happy one for Pinchin Johnson and its 
profits were substantially lower following a 
fall in demand for paint from two of its 
main customers, the domestic appliance 
and the motor car industries which were 
both hit by credit restrictions. 


Sales of viscose staple also fell away late 
in 1960, reflecting presumably a lower de- 
mand for tyre cord as a result of the reces- 
sion in the motor industry. Nor do results 
from overseas operations give much cause 
for satisfaction: rising costs and lower prices 
in export markets have cut margins while 


there is as yet no sign of any improvement 
in trading conditions in North America, 
where intense competition was cited as the 
main reason for the disappointing interim 
results in November. 


Six months ending Sept. Mar. Sept. Mar. 
30, 31, 30, 318 

1959* 1960* 1960 1961 
£’000s £'000s £'000s_ - £’000s 
Gross profit..... 9,154 11,890 9569 9,128 
OR isis sice cae 4,036 5,14! 4,199 4,036 
Net profit ...... 4,803 6,415 5,024 4,798 


*Pinchin Johnson’s profits not included 


Despite this somewhat sombre picture, 
relieved only by the news that fibres such 
as Courtelle and Tricel have made further 
headway, and the not very reassuring state- 
ment that the pattern of trading in the cur- 
rent year shows no marked change, the 
directors have fulfilled the stock market’s 
expectations by rounding up the ordinary 
dividend from the equivalent of 9% to Io 
per cent. This seemingly small adjustment 
absorbs however another £711,000 net in 


-(1954=100) compared with 128 in the 
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Spot tin rose to £880 a ton in London 
this week. The International Tin Council’s 
buffer stock manager is instructed to sell at 

rprice. i of the ITC has 
denied that a change in this “ ceiling ” was 
discussed at the recent meeting in London. 


os 





City Centre Properties and Imperial 
Tobacco pension fund have formed a new 
company for the purpose of “ co-operating 
on property development.” London Assur- 
ance has acquired a substantial interest in 
the Peachey Group as a result of its pur- 
chase together with Mr Eric Miller, the 
deputy managing director of Peachey, of th: 
3 million 2s. shares formerly held by the 
late Mr C. W. Hutley, the former chairman 
of Peachey. 

> 


The volume of leather footwear produc- 
tion in the first quarter of 1961 was 129 


corresponding three months of 1960. In 
the December quarter, output was 6 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 








COMPANY MEETINGS 


This week, start on 
Be Page 1160 | 





dividends and reduces the cover to 1.9 times. 
The sharp fall in profits, however, more 
than offset satisfaction with the dividend 
and the {£1 shares fell back on Thursday 
by 2s. 13d. to 41s. 3d., to yield 4.8 per cent. 











’ 

Metal Box A 
RE-PACKAGING of goods before they are i 

displayed on the shelves of the super- BL) 

markets and other retail stores has in the fim 
past led to a very sharp advance in the sales Ba 

and trading profits of the Metal Box group. 

In the last decade the emphasis has been # 

on markets at home but the company has L 


also paid a great deal of attention to build: Mi) 
ing up trade abroad, not so much through 7 
exports as through the establishment of local 
manufacturing facilities. The value of this 
policy has now been clearly demonstrated, 
for while domestic sales in 1960 showed 
their smallest increase for many yeafs, 
despite the adverse effect of the 1959 print 
ing strike on the previous year’s turnover, 
overseas sales showed by far their biggest 
increase, rising from £20.7 million to {26.2 
million. 

The dividend has been maintained at the 
forecast 12 per cent on the capital as m- 
creased by last July’s one for ten scrip issue, 
representing an effective increase of 1.1 pe! 
cent ; the new shares resulting from the 
one for six rights issue last December rank 
for the final of 7 per cent. At the time of 
this issue, shareholders were warned not (0 
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DAVY- ASHMORE 


DESIGN AND BUILD PLANT 
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sHMORE, 3ENSON, PEASE & COMPANY LIMITED 
YAND U. .ITED ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
DAVY AD UNITED INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 
DAVY Ai D UNITED ROLL FOUNDRY LIMITED 
THE PC WER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED 
ROSt DOWNS & THOMPSON LIMITED 
OAVY-as 4MORE EXPORT COMPANY LIMITED 


b ge 


for the iron and steel, non-ferrous, 
gas, chemical, petroleum, 
petrochemical, nuclear energy and 
oils and fats industries 


London Sheffield Stockton 
Glasgow Middlesbrough Hull 
Paris Montreal Melbourne 
Sydney Johannesburg 
Salisbury Bombay 
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The Unibersity of Schweppshire : 

| EXAMINATION PAPER IX - CRITICISM OF CLASSICS | 

Comment on the comments on the following (Queen Vera XII pt. 16. Act IV sc.ii): , 

Another part of the ante-room. Re-enter' Purley & Staines. 237. How fares] This surely suggests something 

; more than the conventional greeting of the g 

SURB: How fare’s Your Grace? courtier to his monarch. There is something of ‘ 

. ; genuine anxiety here—of urgency, even—in the e 

VER: I owe but meagre‘fortune of my breath. | brevity of the half line. ; 

ee 240. Cushion] The local belief in the efficacy as a 

My Lord of Surbiton a eet charm of Pigeon’s Pincushion ( tomo 

: malodorata) colours this metaphor. See Emily ) 

SURB: noe royal Queen Rice, Plant Galls and Willow Pests. p. 514. 

If I may be but cushion to your woes. | 241. Woe less woeful] An expression of hypo- ir 

. thetical relief depending on wishes fulfilled. s 

Then were my woe less woeful by this hap.| cy Messingham - Miseries of. a Surreptitious 1 

Marriage V ii “Peace as peaceful”. Chipman 7is 4 

VER: The half of Plumstead be thy dower. Lucky She's from Ticester IV iii “Woe”. Cf. cp. 
1 Ro. 242. Dower] An anachronism. Feudal _half- 

= Te eg Cae, dowers in donando were instituted in 1174. Notice f 

meagre] meagre’d Pope meagred Pooper meagrest Popft. the characteristic carefulness, mixed with gen- t 

* breath] death Q9 broth Ff bath Zimmery. erosity, of the Queen’s insistence on “half”. t 

Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him x 

f 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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expect an increase in profits similar to that 
scored in the first half of the financial year. 


Sept. Mar. Sept. Mar. 

Six months to 1959 1960 1960 §=61961 

£'000 £'000 £'000 £'000 

SRS 29,895 31,992 33,019 32,710 

COTSONS 2c cvasee 9,126 11,392 11,625 14,564 

WO! csivvvtes 39,021 43,384 44,644 47,274 
ross profit :— 

3 awe cen eves 2,830 3,188 3,300 2,664 

Gverseas .. oecccs 1,005 1,294 1,357. 1,590 

TO .cabauna 3,835 4,482 4,657 4,254 

Dns ccasteeaee 1,574 1,796 1,995 1,585 

Net profit........- 1,837 2,165 2,158 2,110 


r % . . -4 9-6 
Sita & 2. te ee FS 
In fact the preliminary statement now 
shows that profits were lower in the six 
months to March 31st than in the previous 
six months and in the case of the home 
group they were smaller than those earned 
in the corresponding period of 1959-60. 
Lower profit margins at home are cited as 
the reason for this fall. Presumably current 
profits lie under the same shadow, though 
eventually the large sums being spent on 
capital account should lead to some im- 
provement. In the short run the prospects 
fo. further expansion would seem to lie 
much more with the overseas group than 
in the past but as the table shows, its gross 
profits have risen by 50 per cent in the last 
eighteen months and it must at least be 
questioned whether this rate of expansion 
can be maintained for long. The shares have 
risen by 2s. this week. At 89s. 6d. they 
are still some way below their earlier peak 
of over 100s. but even so they yield only 
2.7 per cent, 2} times covered. 


Firth Cleveland 


¥. giants among industrial holding 
companies, Sears Holdings and 
Thomas Tilling, have recently presented 
teports which set out in plenty of detail 
their activities and a breakdown of profits. 
This week’s report from Firth Cleveland, 
which has expanded rapidly in the last few 
years and which cannot be ranked far 
behind the two giants in the industrial hold- 
ing world, falls short of these standards. It 
gives a full list of the companies engaged 
in such diverse activities as engineering, 
electronics, steel, lead and the retailing 
of radios, television sets, other electric 
appliances and furniture. But it does not 
break profits down, nor does it show how 
much the 300 odd shops in the Broadmead 
electrical retail group, the Solartron Elec- 
tronic group (in which a 53.3 per cent. 
interest was acquired) and the Rotherham 
steel makers, J. J. Habershon, contributed. 
Their results were consolidated into the 
accounts for the first time last year and 
must have made an important contribution 
to the rise in trading profits from £2.4 
million to £3.8 million and in net profits 
from £1.3 million to £1.7 million. All that 
the directors indicate is that the contribu- 
tion from Solartron was negligible though 
apparently it made some contribution to 
the rise in turnover from £214 million to 
£36 million. It would be interesting to 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


know exactly how far the acquisition of 
Solartron has been responsible for the fall 
in the group’s profit margin on all sales 
from 10 to 84 per cent. 

The balance sheet, too, is not without its 
mysteries. At the beginning of 1960, 
deferred profits on hire purchase sales 
according to the chairman, Mr Charles 
Hayward, amounted to £33 million. He 
now says that the debts outstanding on 
HP contracts are less than they were; the 
balance sheet shows an increase in this item 
of £800,000 to £1,900,000, but the figures 
for 1959 did not include the accounts of 
Broadmead. Amounts receivable under 
credit sales, virtually a new item in the 
accounts, amounted to £700,000 at the end 
of last year, and these sales together with 
a rise in the rental business partially offset 
a fall in HP sales. 

In his speech a year ago Mr Hayward 
spoke of a “redeployment of assets” to 
finance the £3.9 million in cash needed to 
meet part of the payments for Broadmead 
and Solartron, but it is not clear from the 
latest accounts how far the redeployment 
has gone. Fixed assets have more than 
doubled to £6.4 million. Bank overdrafts 
stood at £1.8 million at the end of the year; 
capital commitments amounted to 
£713,000; and, in addition, a loan of 
£300,000 in respect of J. J. Habershon has 
to be repaid to ISHRA before the end of 
September. Not surprisingly the directors 
are now planning to raise fresh capital. 
Apparently it will be in the form of prefer- 
ence rather than ordinary shares. Pre- 
sumably, a rights issue of ordinary shares 
is ruled out because {2.1 million of 
Founders’ shares will rank for the ordinary 
dividend from this year and because the 
ordinary capital may be increased still 
further as a result of Firth Cleveland’s 
undertaking to offer shares or cash for the 
big minority holding in Solartron. In the 
past two years only 39 per cent of the 
issued capital has ranked for dividend. The 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 27} 
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to 32 per cent. This payment would be 
covered only 1.8 times on the full capital 
and with an issue of preference shares also 
in prospect, shareholders must wonder how 
big the dividend will be on shares which 
though they are 6s. below their peak at the 


present price of 32s. yield just over 4 per 
cent. 


Whitbread 


Wan other brewers have built up 
their empires by mergers and take- 
overs Whitbread has remained the odd man 
out, content to secure outlets by taking a 
minority interest in smaller breweries. It 
seems likely to remain so for some time to 
come, as the chairman, Colonel Whitbread, 
says that the existing family control of the 
business will continue for at least another 
generation. So far the group has stood up 
well to the challenge of the merging giants. 
Last year, Whitbread’s sales were buoyant: 
Whitbread Pale Ale sold well in the face 
of more competition from lager ; sales of 
Mackeson stout, having suffered a setback 
in 1959, again expanded rapidly; and 
Colonel Whitbread says that he and his 
fellow directors have been astounded by the 
popularity of “ Tankard,” a draught beer 
served under pressure, 


Years to December 31 1959 1960 
£'000s £'000s 
CHIE Sod Cn ecieeees 3,091 3,662 
Investment income ........ 453 136 
Pre rere 559 636 
GI wh ccd vahamande 2,595 2,861 
ME iaccddescahaaws 1,218 1,365 
BP ec tkcecccecacceas 1,377 1,496 
Ordinary dividend......... 706 762 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 25 27 


The balance sheet reflects the result of 
Whitbread’s sale of shares in associate com- 
panies to the Whitbread Investment Com- 
pany. This brought in over £24 million and 
holdings of government securities rose from 
£1.7 to £3.1 million. Having bought sub- 
stantial minority holdings in other breweries 
which give it a say in the management, 
an outlet for its own beers and blocked 


Shareholders’ Mecca 


HE awnings were up and the red carpet 

down at the Locarno Dance Hall in 
Streatham to greet the shareholders, voting 
and non-voting alike, of Mecca Limited on 
Tuesday. More than 500 of them turned 
up, attracted more perhaps by the promise 
of a lunch than by the formalities of an 
annual general meeting. The formalities 
were duly observed, but the embellishments 
of a modern dance hall gave the meeting a 
cheerful and informal air. A number of 
the directors explained to shareholders the 
precise part they played in the organisa- 
tion—whether it was to do with banquets, 
ballrooms, beauty competitions, bingo or 
the more sedate business of building. The 
statistics came thick and fast: 60 million 
people through Mecca’s doors each year ; 
300,000 dancers and 50,000 bingo players 
each week ; and 3,500 private functions 


last year. From thent and a film of Mecca’s 
activities, shareholders could build up a 
picture of a thriving and expanding group. 
To some tastes, the proceedings may ap- 
pear to have been a touch extrovert. But 
it is upon bustle that the organisation 
depends and shareholders have no reason to 
complain about the growth in profits from 
under £500,000 in 1956 to nearly £820,000 
in 1960. They should grow again this 
year ; so far they have shown a “con- 
sistently favourable increase ” and looking 
further ahead the conversion, costing {£1 
million, of the old Empire in Leicester 
Square into a dance hall and cinema will 
soon be under way. On the dividend of 
20 per cent the §s. shares yield only 2} 
per cent and the earnings yield is only 
2} per cent. Clearly investors believe that 
showmanship will pay bigger dividends. 
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take-overs—Whitbread sold many of these 
interests to the investment company and 
now Colonel Whitbread says that further 
sales will be made. He does not say whether 
Whitbread will make any further purchases, 
though clearly it has sufficient funds to do 
so. The £1 Ordinary “A” shares at 129s. 
yield 4.2 per cent, covered 1.8 times ; this 
reflects some of Colonel Whitbread’s con- 
fidence that the group’s sales will continue 
to rise so long as incomes remain buoyant. 


Watney Mann 


REWERY shares in the last few months 

have been pushed up to high levels in, 
to quote Colonel Whitbread, a “fever of 
short term speculation ” but the half yearly 
results from ,Watney Mann this week were 
well above expectations. Adjusted to in- 
clude for both periods profits of recent 
acquisitions, including Phipps, Usher and 
Wilson and Walker, Watney’s trading pro- 
fit for the six months to the end of March 
rose by 28 per cent over the comparable 
period in 1959-60 to £3.4 million. Since 
then sales, particularly of “Red Barrel,” 
have remained high so that the directors 
confidently forecast increased profits for 
the full year despite a rise in costs ; the 
extent of the increase, they add, will largely 
depend on the weather in the summer. If, 
however, a net profit of £1.7 million is 
again earned in the second half of the finan- 
cial year ordinary earnings will work out 
at about 34 per cent so that while the 
interim dividend has been left unchanged 
at 6 per cent a total payment of 20 per 
cent, against 18 per cent, seems quite pos- 
sible. On this assumption the yield on the 
£1 ordinary shares would be 4% per cent. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


British Oxygen 


Five months ago Mr J. S. Hutchinson 
warned of lower margins on home sales and 
the interim report from British Oxygen 
fully bears out this forecast for although 
sales rose from £29.5 million to £30.7 mil- 
lion in the six months to March 31st, trad- 
ing profits after depreciation fell from 
£4,951,000 to £4,651,000. What is sur- 
prising is the small increase in sales, for the 
chairman painted a cheerful picture in 
January of expanding demand both at home 
and overseas. The group’s spending on 
capital acount is reflected in the sharply 
lower tax charge of £2,015,000, against 
£2,400,000, which has left net profits 
£89,000 higher at £2,308,000. The interim 
dividend has been effectively maintained at 
4 per cent after a two for five scrip issue 
and shareholders would be unwise to look 
for anything more than the rounding up of 
the final payment from the equivalent of 
63 per cent to 7 per cent. On that basis 
the 5s. shares at 21s. 73d. yield 23 per cent. 


Steel Results 


OLLOWING a warning about profit 

margins last week by the chairman of 
Stewarts and Lloyds, steel shares fell to 
their lowest point this year. They have 
rallied a little this week partly in response 
to statements issued by Colvilles and Con- 
sett Iron. Unlike the other steel companies 
Consett Iron ends its financial year on 
March 31st and in the latest year its trading 
profits rose by 28 per cent, from £3.9 
million to £5 million ; an increase of nearly 
£100,000 to £1.6 million in depreciation 
and an interest charge more than doubled 
to £951,000 left its profit before tax 24 per 


Pressure on Margins 


oo about profit margins are now 
coming thick and fast from prac- 
tically every side of British industry. A few 
weeks ago the stock market shrugged similar 
warnings off. Now it pays them the closest 
of attention. One which caused a big stir 
in the market. last week came from Sir Eric 
Bowater in his speech to the shareholders 
of Bowater Paper. 

Having described 1960 as “ an exhilarat- 
ing year” for the group with new records 
being established in production, sales and 
earnings, he went on to say that profit 
margins in the newsprint and packaging 
industries had been brought down by com- 
petition and that rising costs are now add- 
ing to the pressure on margins. As a result 
though Bowater Paper’s sales have risen, so 
far this year profits have not matched those 
in the corresponding period of 1959. Sir 
Eric said that he believed the leeway would 
be made good and that trading profits in 
the full year would match those earned in 
1960. This is comforting but it is not 
“ growth ” as more optimistic investors have 
defined the word. 

Another leading company where no appre- 


ciable improvement in profits this year is 
foreseen is Vickers. Its chairman, Viscount 
Knollys, said that so far this year business 
has been running at about the same level 
as in the last months of 1960, but costs are 
rising. In icular Viscount Knollys 
referred to the rise in costs in steel-making 
and he predicted that profit margins in 
some of Vickers’ engineering works were 
likely to fall. A rise in shipbuilding profits 
he thought would partly offset these influ- 
ences on the trading results of the group 
as a whole this year. 

Another chairman to expect not much 
more than trading results comparable with 
those of earlier years was Sir Halford 
Reddish of Rugby Portland Cement. The 
mild weather early this year was reflected 
in an increase in the demand for cement 
and Sir Halford thought that consumption 
of cement at home would be higher this 
year than it was in 1960 ; but he said share- 
holders should not hope for any “ glittering 
or dramatic increase in profits, for costs are 
still rising.” This statement can easily be 
applied to many more sectors of British 
industry than cement. 
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cent higher at {2.5 million. The ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 83 to 9! per 
cent but as further large investment allow- 
ances kept the tax charge down, its cover 
is unchanged at 3} times. The big cover 
reflects the heavy demands made on Con- 
sett’s resources by its capital expansion pro- 
gramme while the satisfactory results reflect 
Consett’s efforts to widen the range of its 
products so as to reduce its dependence on 
the custom of the shipbuilding industry. 
STEEL DIVIDENDS 
In- In- 

terim Final terim Price 
Colvilles ....... ‘uc /- 
Lancashire Steel 3'2 7'2 2 43/3 


3! 
Stewarts & Lloyds 3 12 5* 
John Summers .. 9 6 
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In- 
Final terim Final 
Consett Iron.... 534 2 29/6 6:0 
* Increased to reduce the disparity between the 
interim and final payments. 


The warning by the chairman of Colvilles, 
Sir Andrew McCance, in January that 
increases in the cost of coal and in wages 
were not reflected in Colville’s results for 
the year to September 30th have to be 
borne in mind by investors when they 
compare the small rise in trading profits 
from £7.9 million to £8.2 million in the 
six months to March 31st with the rise of 
1134 per cent in steel output to 1,150,000 
tons. A sharp fall in the tax charge of over 
£600,000 to £2,000,000 has left the net 
profit 20 per cent higher at £4,900,000. On 
this basis earnings are now at annual rate of 
about II0 per cent, covering a dividend of 
16 per cent seven times. The directors say 
that while there is a good prospect that “a 
reasonable level of operation” will be 
maintained the pressure of demand has 
slackened and output has had to be cut. 
In view of the group’s commitments in 
building the Ravenscraig strip mill share- 
holders should not expect much in the way 
of an increase in dividend in the near future. 


De La Rue 


HE full results from the De La Rue 

Group bear out fully the forecasts made 
by the directors in an interim statement in 
November. Then they reported that the 
demand for Formica, the group’s main 
product, had fallen largely because the 
furniture trade had been badly hit by hire 
purchase restrictions. But they added the 
effect of this cutback in production was be- 
ing offset by increased profits from Thomas 
de la Rue in printing and Thomas Potter- 
ton in the manufacture of gas and oil 
heaters. Formica companies abroad were 
also doing well while good progress was 
being made by the new French associate, 
Machines Bull. This is clearly shown 1 
the breakdown of sales for the full year to 
April 1st. This reveals a slight fall in home 
sales but sharp advances both in exports 
and in sales by overseas companies 
were sufficient to raise total sales from 
£17 million to £18} million. But as fore- 
cast, these have been made at lower profil 
margins. Thus trading profits fell slightl 
from £2,148,000 to £2,130,000 but a sharp 
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increase in overseas tax from £291,000 to 
{398,000 has been more than offset by a 
jower tax Charge in this country and a reduc- 
tion in payments to minority shareholders 
—American Cyanamid has a 40 per cent 
interest in Formica. This has left net 
profits little changed at £761,000, against 
£731,000. Yet again as forecast, the direc- 
tors have maintained the dividend at 224 
per cent on the capital as increased by a 
one for four scrip issue. At 6s. 6d. the ros. 
shares yield 3.7 per cent. 


British and Commonwealth 
Shipping 

or three years the profits of British and 

Commonwealth Shipping fell, touching 
their lowest point in 1959. Last year they 
began to sail out of the doldrums, rising 
before depreciation from £6,656,000 to 
{8,317,000. The main reason for this im- 
provement was a rise in the volume of 
traffic. The actual increase was small but 
it was sufficient to make an appreciable dif- 
ference to margins and to offset the effect 
of the dock strikes. Freight rates did not 
improve but the higher passenger fares in 
operation throughout the year probably 
added to revenue. The company’s new 
liners also made their contribution with the 
Pendennis Castle operating for the whole 
of 1960 and the Windsor Castle for the last 
five months. But expensive new liners 
mean higher depreciation charges and the 
provision for depreciation against ships rose 
lat year. The group’s aviation interests, 
however, mow rank as trade investments 
following the formation of British United 
Airways and this means that big deprecia- 
tion provisions for aircraft are no longer 
included in the accounts. As a result the 
total depreciation charge last year fell from 
{4,493,000 to £4,256,000 and gross profits 
after this change rose from £2,163,000 to 
{4,061,000. The ordinary dividend has 
again been left unchanged at 20 per cent 
but the stock market was pleased and 
pleasantly surprised by the rise in profits 
and the ros. shares rose to 38s. to yield 5.3 


per cent, 
J. Lyons 


ROFIT margins earned in the food and 

catering business are narrow: though 
J. Lyons’ sales rose again, increased wages 
aid raw material costs led to a fall of 25 
per cent in its gross profits, from 
{3,456,000 to £2,539,000, in the year to 
March 31st. The directors admit that the 
lise iN turnover was disappointing and their 
reference to the poor summer last year 
Suggests that, in particular, ice cream sales 
did not come up to expectations. 

The ordinary dividend has been main- 
tamed at 152 per cent, though the earnings 
cover on it has fallen from 2 to 1.3 times. 

is the second time in three years that 
yons has experienced a sharp setback in 
profits and it would appear that its business 
in food is especially vulnerable. In its 
other traditional field of business, hotels, 
yons has now to compete with some 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


sturdy newcomers and it is not surprising 
that it has just carried through an extensive 
and rapid conversion of the Strand Palace 
Hotel, designed to bring it more in line 
with the standards now demanded of 
modern hotels. The stock market, however, 
is not completely satisfied at the progress 
that the group as a whole is making and 
after the full report was published the “A” 
shares were marked down to 87s., to yield 
3.6 per cent. 


John Thompson 


Ls July Sir Edward Thompson, the 
chairman of John Thompson, said that 
it would be incorrect to regard the losses 
on nuclear work as normal trading losses. 
This may be so, but the shareholders have 
felt the full impact of these losses. The 
interim dividend was reduced from 7} to 
5 per cent last September and now the final 
dividend, which amounted to 12} per cent 
in 1959, has been passed. The group’s trad- 
ing profits fell last year from £1,332,000 
to £994,000, their lowest figure for over a 
decade, and a net loss of £1,777,000 has 
replaced the net profit of £324,000 in 1959. 
The provision of {1.7 million against 
exceptional losses incurred on the Berkeley 
power station contract by the AEI-John 
Thompson nuclear energy company is 
the principal cause for the slump in earn- 
ings but other provisions have absorbed 
another £500,000. Presumably, all the 
nuclear power losses have been absorbed 
and it is possible that with the order book 
in a “very healthy state” there will be a 
sharp recovery in profits this year. But the 
stock market, having learnt the lesson of 
the earlier atomic. power boom, is not 
excited by the prospect, and marked the §s. 
ordinary shares down by Is. to I§s. 


Elliott-Automation 


MONG the fashionable electronic shares, 
Elliott-Automation at 35s. yields only 
1.9 per cent on a dividend of 13 per cent, 
covered just under twice by earnings. The 
price is high—too high some investors 
would say. So far the company has done 
well: last year its sales rose by 25 per cent, 
from £16 million to £20 million, and its 
profits, excluding those from new sub- 
sidiaries, rose by almost the same propor- 
tion, from £1,016,000 to £1,256,000. The 
acquisition of the Rheostatic Company 
added another £52,000 to gross profits. 
Mr Rudolph de Trafford, the chairman, 
says that profits will improve again this 
year, and the group appears to be well 
poised for further expansion, having con- 
cluded agreements with American firms 
dealing with machine tool control systems, 
airborne computers and microwave valves. 
Mr de Trafford says that the group should 
begin to reap the benefit of its long prepara- 
tory work in the near future. This is 
obviously what investors are discounting. In 
doing so, however, they may have ex- 
aggerated the pace at which industry will 
adopt automation systems and under- 
estimated the degree of competition within 
the electronic industry itself. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: May 8 May 29 June 12 
LAST DEALINGS : May 26 june 9 June 23 
ACCOUNT DAY: june 6 June 20 July 4 





Ege stock market continues to reflect the 
_ uncertainty voiced by several company 
chairman recently. Before the week end the 
falls in equity prices were the sharpest for 
six months ; the warnings from the chair- 
man of Bowater Paper that profit margins 
were under heavy pressure brought many 
small sellers into the market and jobbers 
were reluctant to take more stock on to their 
books, so that prices were generally marked 
down. Last Thursday and Friday the 
Financial Times ordinary index lost 94 
points to 342. After the week end the 
sellers fell and relatively small public invest- 
ment buying helped to raise prices, though 
institutional buyers were still holding off. 
This recovery was almost strong enough to 
counter the previous heavy falls, and over 
the week to Wednesday The Economist 
indicator fell by only two points to 410.7, 
exactly the same point at which it stood at 
the beginning of April. 

Selling of gilt-edged stocks pushed prices 
down, and though prices steadied momen- 
tarily after the week end, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, reflecting the fall in sterling, 
prices dropped quite sharply ; by the close 
on Wednesday the Financial Times index of 
government securities was at a new low 
point of 77.11. Treasury 54 per cent 1962 
fell by 16 to 10175 and Treasury 54 per cent 
2008-12 losing 7 to a new low of 90}. The 
irredeemables also touched new low points: 
23 per cent Consols lost § to 40% xd and 
33 per cent War Loan } to §5. 

Most sections of the equity market sus- 
tained heavy falls before the week end, but 
some of these were counterbalanced later. 
Bank shares, for example, showed net gains 
after early losses: Barclays rose by 6d. to 
89s. and Lloyds by 4s. to 75s. 6d. Invest- 
ment demand brought some increases in 
insurance share prices, with Legal and 
General gaining ~ to 36}. But the 
improvement after the week end was not 
enough to offset the earlier falls in engineer- 
ing shares, where the statement of the 
Vickers chairman added to fears of narrow- 
ing margins in the industry. Vickers lost 
Is. 43d. to 37s. and Metal Box 4s. 6d. to 
89s. 6d. Among store shares Debenhams 
lost some of its recent gain, falling 1s. 104d. 
to 72s., but British Home Stores gained 
gd. to 22s. 6d. while Radio Rentals rose by 
3s. 73d. to 30s. 3d. 

Newspaper shares were a busy market as 
rumours of a bid for Associated circulated: 
Associated Newspapers rose from 27s. to 
29s. 3d., having touched 30s., and though 
Thomson Newspapers denied it was think- 
ing of a bid its shares fell back 6d. to 30s. 
Among hotel and catering shares, J. Lyons 
fell after the disappointing results, but 
Mecca gained 2s. 3d. to 4§s. after the annual 
meeting. Tobacco shares rose after the 
announcement of retail price increases by 
Imperial Tobacco, with “Imps ” rising to 
68s. 3d. 
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B1'3,¢ | 791li¢ | British Gas 312% ......:.1969-71 | 813 8! | 410 11 6 2 911 28/i'2 | 23/7'2 | 74b;} 4 @ | British Plaster Bd. ..10/- | 2 | = 4-81 21 
Soa,’ | sete! | ericish Ges 390.22 1990-95 | S6Ili, 56%5 4 6 6 | & 1 10/| 26/101, 18/3, | 6 a| 10 b| Richard Costain.....5/- | 23/I'2* | 22/4.*, 3-58 2, 
75146 | 7334 British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 7434 | 743 414 8 6 3 O11 13/- (| t/- | 0 bb; Sa Crittall Mfg. teeeeeee 5/- | Wi/ih | i/- 6°82 2 
807, 787i, | British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 7834* 787i¢* | 45 6 6 | 61] 18/6 13/- 6 a 14 6b | International Paints..4/- 13/6 14/- 5-71 I 
61716 583, British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 | 595;,*  58%4* | 4 9 6 6 2 6! as oe s a) a jeotes Le iS ecnin ae "ee (‘eas a va 
| { | ec | ug - | = . 
eae “=: = oman nen nal 24dlo | 92/3 | Tea | 12!2b| Taylor Woodrow....5/- | 24/3 | 24/10!) 4:02 1, 
Prices, 1961 | | Price, | Price, | Yield, @1/3  |153/- 17'2b | 7'2a | Wall Paper Defd...... £1 |171/10'2 1168/9 2% = 3% 
—_——} CORPORATION ‘STOCKS | May 31,| June 7,| June 7, } } | | 
= we | = | = | a 29/3 | 25/3 6 14 b Albri hea Wileon $/ 27/ 27/9 3:60 2 
=== — = <== : a | ig -.5/- ae . 1 
| ss | £% 4. J- |17/10'2' 3 a@| 8!2b| Borax Defd.........5/- | 19/12 | 19/1 3-013 
82\, 79\4 | Australia 13 4% Poorer ersesesseessces } 6 7 0! 58/9 | 43/9 7 b 4 a/| Fisons........ Os ga fl 51/6* 50/ 4:% 13, 
a Sa rl WET ese o veces ese fl Tes | Tei, 360 2 
Ole | 98 | New Zealand 6% .....222. 1. 6 4 Oe) 2/102 | 22/ ° dacumees ree ich : | 
80!» 74! | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .. 818 O/ | DRAPERY & STORES | 
8! 75 | South Africa 312%.» .,------ | oe Shi ae/- | 24/- 4 a, 8 b | Boots Pure Drug....5/~ | 29/1'2" | 30/-* 2-00 24, 
59 56 | Southers Rhodesia 4'2% ...... 2.5... 91/3 | $8/6 | 20 b_ 7'2@ | Montague Burton... 10/- | 87/6* | 6/-* | 3-20 2 
945, 93 | Agricultural Mortgage 5'.% 6 2 411 74/3 48/- 1313b | _554a | Deben aa aet eadl 10/- 73/10! | 72/- 2-67 1! 
89 O6'. | Birmingham 414% ................0% 6 § OF] 59/41. | 45/- | 7!0| 30 b| GUS. ‘A’.......... 5/- | 58/9 58/6 3-21 2 
923, 90', SS a eer ree 6 2 0/ 43 | S50/- | 25 bj} 20 a} House of Fraser saies 5/- 69/9 69/4', | 3:24 I, 
93 903, | Corporation of London 5!4% . 6 2 Ol] 2/2. | 17/4.) § | 7'3b | Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- | 18/63 | 18/6 2-66 2 
433, 453g | LSC. 3% 2.0.22 eee eens : 4534 4535 61) OF W117/6 | 93/7'2 | 1S a| 32'b Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/~ 115/3* |112/7!2 | 2-1! V2 
g's | 7 | LCC. abet cheatin .. 1980-83 4 | 873, | 6 2 Of} 0/9 52/3. | 15 @| 30 b| United Drapery..... 5/- | 79/3* | 79/3 284% 
93 90!, | Middlesex 514% .......... cece eeeeeees 1980 | 92 913, 6 | O/ | 62/1', | 55/9 25 b  105ga , Woolworth......... 5/- | 58/3 60/4'. 2-97 " 
| } i ; 
| ELECTRICAL & RADIO | 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 48/6 S a| 106} Aes wees ind of 20 7-10 «I 
ove eee rit. Electronic Ss. -) ! a oe eee 
| | 4g T°! ig® PRRs caticcses se £1 | 60/6 (60/1, 4:49 2 
| 7 <n | wv = — 7'2b 5 a| Crompton Parkinson.5/- | 14/6 13/63, 4:61 92 
5 $ | 's 23'3¢ 0 33a | Decca Record...... 10/- | 72/-* | 67/3* 3-472 
Bam Ib So | EMI... 10/- | 45/3, 4/-, 398 
a EE ee ge IO See o oe i en giEeR | ~omner ! ~ sD ° 
Atch. Topeka ... | 2553 | 26!g | ee | 47'4 | 437, Int. ae. : | Be ; . ce Eilon. eon mabe > sae 4 35/3 7 5-67 1; 
Can. Pacific..... | 26! 253, Celanese ...... 38 | 36! | Inter. Nickel. 7734 i 7 b | General Electric......£1 | 36/- | 34/9 5-76 2 
Pennsylvania .... | 1434 | 143g | Chrysler ...... 43's 44\, | Inter. Paper.... | 3234 ae Big b | C a Parsons .......-£1 | 60/- | 6I/- 4-10 4 
ye — ape ae = * a ; | a Se eae hohe - | 88. aise |  6!n6 | A. Reyrolle.......... | 44/9 46/6 4:19 | 2 
mer. Electric .. rown Zeller. . 8 jonsanto...... 4 ces | be 19 4! 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . 122 |12135 | Distillers Seag. . | 40%. | 41 | Nat. Distillers.. | 2819 | 2 ¢| 2% ¢ | Thorn Becerical..... zy. |e | 2 ‘ 
Cons. Edison.... | 813g | 84 | Douglas ....... | 337g | 323g | Pan-American... | 205, | ENGINEERING | 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | 58'4 | 573g | Dow Chemical. | 80 | 807g | Procter Gamble | 7834 | 4\,@  41,b | Babcock & Wilcox....£1 31/7!z | 32/9 5-50 % 
Standard Gas.... | 53g | 53 | Du Pont....... 209 | Radio Corpn... | 623, 7°b 4a | john Brown ......... fl | 45/6) | 44/7, | 4-93) 22 
United Corpn... | 83, 83, | East. Kodak. . | Sears Roebuck . = . 2 9b Caneebieienk.. S/-| 6/6 | 6/6 9:23 l 
Western Union.. | 46'2 | 43'!4 | Ford Motor.... | Shell Oil ...... | 42!g* 10 a | 20 b| internat. Combust. ..5/-| 31/6 | 29/4. Stl th 
Alcoa....... | 75 | 75'4 | Gen. Electric... | | 67's Socony-Mobil .. 4735 Bigc| Nil a | Richde'ns. Westy'th. 10 | es | i 
Aluminium .. | 363g | 35'g | General Foods. | 80 | 82 Stand. Oilind... | 52 22a | 9126 | | Suen Panter 5s. .5 | 38/6 | 36/3 5-52 24 
Amer. Can...... | 4034 | 41'g | General Motors | 445, = |} ae Oil N.)J.. 463, os Nil john Thompson ..... ye | 15/9 | 15/- cap | a 
Am. Smelting ... | 705g | 70'!2 | Goodyear ..... 41', | 41'g | Union Carbide . 1423 +, > a 55,6 | Coven Sea... Wate 33/7!, } 32/7. 3-75 
Am. Viscose .... | 513g | 55!2 | Gulf Oil... 2. 38 | 38%, | U.S. Steel ..... | 88g Pies | 13°. | Alired Flerbes «.... £1 | 76/- | 74/6 3-73 
Anaconda ...... 623g*| 59%, | Heinz......... 57 57 | West. Electric... | 423, 12156 7!,@ | Allied Ironfounders...£1 | 71/- | 70/- mn ta 
Beth. Steel...... 465g | 453g | Int. Bus. Mach.. |488!. |496 | Woolworth.... | 81! fe | 10 oI Mattb sibcxcek co 22 £i |102/6 \WO1/- 2-97 Ps 
{ j j | * . , 
“ nineenatenasienhaleinaieatansititieteanel i ial 72,5 b> Sg I laces 10/- | 29/-* | 26/41.* 4-42 Be 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 8!2b 4',a | George Cohen...... 5/- | 14/6 14/3 oe 2 
wa neice eat es — — 5 ¢} ere _— . more....... : wt ‘93 ; : ii. 
_— 5 uest Keen.......... | : 2 
1961 _| Yield 25 l Yield | 50 | Yield | Govt. oe | 12 b | Head Wrightson. ....5/-| 25/9 | 24/9 | 3-23 2 
Industrials % Rails % Utilities % Bonds | 5 a 7 b Le | za 3/6 2-68 | 
| \ 10 b a nsome r | 20/- ; , 
~ - ee > et ee seer = ig ee nen be 4:76 By 
May 10 | 70-26 | 2-83 | 32:79 | 4-93 | 59-47 | 3-24 | 92-11 | 8b) 3 a| Rencld Cheins.......41 | 47/- | 46/3 | “ee 
* } 7-25 2-80 33-94 4:76 60-45 3°19 92-33 { 10 a} 17!,b | Simon onenenenns 5/- | 41/- | 41/42 | 2 , 
» 24 | 69-99 2°85 | 33-34 4-85 59-95 | 3:22 | 91-57 | 4 ¢ 7 a | Tube Investments..... rt 73/9 =| 75 3 3: py 
wh RS] AR | RS | UB | BEER |B | ie] eb) Serta at ee | ES 
| " . 7 . 7 r a | Ward (inos. VV.)..... ' - 
_ hos ssanlil . | rd “a | 22l2b | Woodall-Duckham. ..5/- | 37/6 | 3 3-69 | 
3). 





umed average life ars. e net redem 


en Tt ye ption r tax 
(c) Interim dividend. *o ‘Final dividend. (c) Year’: dividend. (d) Capital distribution of : 6d. eer dare. 


at 7s. 9d. in é. x Capitalisation. x rights. ++ EX. 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling 
(F) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. 
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TYORK STOCKS 
7 Price, | Yield, | 
‘ 7 . Last Two ORDINARY May 31, | June 7, |.June 7, | Cover 
Price, | June ley bak Prices, 1961 Dividen as STOCKS 7 nai 1961 | 
Last Two ORDINARY May 31, hte. une 7, | “agg (a) (b) (¢ ce 
. Prices, 1961 oar STOCKS 1961 | 4 1961 High | Low — l | 
} (a ¢ | : = = j | | 
Low | se iE et . ° MISCELLANEOUS | 5-13 134 
High ee : oe } } 3 PY b we a Assec. British aa a 37/6 7-69 2 
Yo | gyFOQD_& TOBACCO 21/3 | 21/9 40 | Be} S/- 2/5 30 b 20 a _ Assoc. Television ‘A 3 48/9* | 49/1'.*| 3-05 | 2 
e ig c | Allied es: — 1, | 14/6 1-45 | 242 134/6 | : ae 14 b | Beecham Group..... 973 49/- 4-08 2', 
34/- 70/93 . : | 10 @/! Assoc. British Foods. . Le Esiae | 64/-* 3-75 | a3 I a 2 | 6236 3'3@ | British eet Sea waed f 39 23/6 2-7 2!3 
bk 4 Misses obra’ » ; pw 4 British Oxygen...... 3 be 4°55 
we ST/3 | sgb | aa! ai | Brooke Bond ‘8 |. .15/- 14/1 | 1678's 378 iy | 28/4 al Set 3.) enone. ae Oe? | eis | oe | 2 
5/6 13/2) | TR nae | 2!;0 | International Tea... .5/— 90/3 87/3 | 3-63 14 | 43/-° 10/41, | Tiga, 1S b DelaRue...-.... 'S/- | 42/- 1 40/— | 2-50.) 3% 
19/3 Bie? S al 105,b | J. Lyons paeerte HY | 33/- 4:24 2, Soya 5 | $0) '4 © | Genemer’a’...... + 61/6 | 62/6 2 = 334 
07/9 6/10! Sai 8s a edt $5/- | 55/3 7 3-62 4 73/9 60/- | 14-4 6a Bacar acs satel 41 55/- | 54% 5-5 oi 
35/6 33/ . 226 7'5b | Spiers ctcseve £1 49/9* | 49/10", 4 * . 37/6 48/9 12 b d en WAY 51/- ay = ae 
6/ 9 9b) 3 a) Tate & Lyle.........; 19/- | 19/3 : , 48/3 5 a | Meover ‘A’......... S/-| 27/3 | 27/- 3 
s5/- 47/9 b| 5S a| Unigate............ 5/- | 70/3 5-03 | 234 | 55/6 | § oe. Coe 9. 9773 2-31 | 234 
6 9 b| | Bri . -10/- | 70/6 07 | eee | Gee oa ee | Bie sss seo~ sees <8 £1 | 98/ 21 
20/10!3 seve #2123¢ | $58.0 | Brit. Amer. — 50/9 | 49/1! 4-07 3 97/3 56/3. | Tab 4 a Let... Canning ....£1 | 68/9 | 72/6 3-45 a 
si/6  40/— ¢| 14 6 | imperial Tobac ot SO we | | MS leas | See] tate | Ned ell Oufieyn. << i0/- 36/36/6438 2 
an 65/3 8!,0 14 b | Imperial Tobacco..... | 37/3 30/10',| 10 b : : — orate vnone. oSdm | ie 3 : aed 3, 
INSURANCE \ 1413)6 2) |... Foes -4 oo seo 7',@ | Rank Organisation. . . a ae 2-82 134 
115 +50 a +55 b | Britannic +* i settee 3 ray | 76/9 2-93 3s 32/10", | Nya 16'nb ar ieees ' . e 45/3 | 46/63, 2-68 - 
a3 6i/$ | 120 | 128) Commercial life ...8/6 30% | 29 | 0-99 oS ia) S21 TS | ee. alae | woe | 340 | 2! 
86/3 -17e t41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life .. 6 \173/9 1-73 | 81a | I1'2b | Thomas . | 69/6* | 70/6 3-40 ‘ 
2 wa “ z | 40 bj General een ae leele 165/- 2-37 ‘| - 3e/- 12 = ae Yorser & Newall..... 2 148/9148/3 3:31 34 
16/9 | | Meets skves- = 1-31 mae y : | Unilever ............ 5 2.9 7 4 
Wie 118/- 35 a; 40 6b) eas bees 5/- | 35!2* a6h4 2-74 166/6 146/- | 9-042a 3 = Unilever N.V. .....12f1. | 1034 ma 4:05 y tm 
» |Z |) ere BI Northern & Empi. ...£1 — beers 2-84 11153 197.°¢ . ol. ¢|Gueae...... RS | salves 34/1", | 7-18 | 1 
- 100/- ae ato pees pe 5/- od ; 22/6 | 16/- United Molasses ....10/— | 33/10', 
4 mis 156/35 \t ae ‘shoes =| wean... 4/- ee |e 398 FS | PHI s) Hee) Se | Cee | 
| 2 18 ee 50 b Ro yal eee e wen eneeeee 5/- a3 \119/6 3-14 | ' SHIPPING j } 5-00 i", 
I 182/- 1140/9 la! eb Royal Exchange ...... él | | p.. & Com'wealth. 10/~ | 38/6 | 40/- — Bis 
; 29/3 105/7!. | Tha) 1", ae: ee): S98) ee gt | Ne/tias) tse") 7-36 | i 
MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | | 16/Iy | 620 | 2h - | 15/6 $< a enwick ...... él | 22/4!3* | 57 | 2 
3 | 372 | 2b 2¢| mewn care A's. s se foun? | 799? | tas | my |e | 8 cl 19 & | Fores Wty eset | Ala |B aT = 
2 “ BR 20° c| 0c} fewer Care Pete e 4 | 44/414* We 3-0 3 50/6 ne Mea | 10 b | London & Overseas. ay. wale | 42/-" 5-24 1 
| Onc cecscees . a \ | PS © Gate .. ccccccs 5 
: a 48/6 “ie as oe aheatiess Wes. ~~ on 3-71% 2'5 ais | 39/6 = a me j io eee ee iene | Hd we a ee 
m - | we | eee tee } ae . des c : | rt - 
wD Bi, Bee | BE dee AGW cg 98/3 te 876, | ai, | 29 se | ae) $7 e| Rept Mates cs at | | 
0! 79/- | ¢c : 1 .-10/- | -g9**, |! " 
i ew | ae 5 b Hawker Siddeley -...£i yn aya | ais) 3" STEEL | 74/t0ly | 75/— 4-27 | ta 
- 9/3 | | es t4 @ | Dowty Group...... 10/— | Al 2 | 26/7 | 5-95 | 2 lometl «013 6to...... £1 | Malo 3%/3 | 5-52 | 2% 
4 7. te Be 12!26 | Dunlop Rubber .. “ie 2/0, 64/4', | 4:27 1 rie Bio 3,0 6'2b Serres iene. Rsianes i 41/10! 2, 43/4'.*| 5-07 | 32 
yew 2'2@ | Joseph Lucas......... iy | 27/- 5°56 4 ; 1g | 71yb) 3'3a@ | Lancashire Steel...... 4/97 |35/-- | 6-86 | 
/- | 62/T'n | Wtgb a 2 S/- | 26/1'2 : 3 | 49/10!) | 41/7! 2 h Durham ....... él | 34/ 02 | 24 
~ 3/3 Ba et ee Triplex Holdings». .i0/ pers [os Se aa: lat sf H55 | Steel ‘Co. of Wales. . £1 St/aty | si/aty | $84 | 3s 
* 4/3 3%/- | We pit aver i cl- $a | Seemarerlh Ribeds .. es sean S7/Il2 | 5-25 24 
MINES 86 I 2 aaa | John Summers ....... f; 4-99** 
7 b | Anglo-American. .. . 10/- 132/6 | ae | 30 ' -2 : 68/7', , 54/4', a 3 b | Gnived Steel.........£1 | 62/7', = 4-92 | 3% 
1 G3) 4/6 | 18%4b bao | Comlid, Gold Fields '4t | S/S" |e | ooo | 2 Saye | styit | Stea| Seb | Whiecheed 22.220 £1 | 61/9 | 
' 67/34 4 General Mining ...... is0/9 | 788 3 16 2 | | 
Vy fae 78/9 4 2! 120 6 | Union Corporssion | 2/6 a ee | TEXTILES | 34/4ty | 34/t'p | 7-33 |. 0 
3, 68/6 | 40/- 40 a, 40 b Daggafontein ....... 5/- 93/9 | 91/3 | 9-32 2 5 a! 7!,b! English Sewing Cotton £1 a 26/41, | 9-48 Iq 
25/3 16/- ')/ 100 b! 70 a Free State Geduld ...5/- 46/9 46/9 14:97 ''2 | 42/7!, | 33/6 71 5 5 a | Fine Spinners........ £1 | 26/10', 58/4! 8-57 ily 
oo We 7135 b| 38 a cereennoneee oe 53/9 51/9 | a He 31/10", A Tia 17'2b | Lancashire Cotton... + a. 43/4! 4:30 2) 
: Se 10l/3 7 | 110 b| 90. oj Wemere Holdings .1:8/= Be \ae' | | ol ae? (Sie, | Bae $°6 | Mingworth Porcis...4/— | 11/1 sue) 28 | 3 
3, 1S7/6 101/3 bi 8!;qa Winkelhaak........ 10/- are 61/6 12-20 2 13/1', | 10/1', ; b 13. b West Riding Worsted .£1 — 31/9 6-30 2 
2 as 50/3 | tye} a0"e | Commed.. cis. Woy. | 57/3. | $B/9 | 13-6an 2 | $are'2 | ION 56 | Mab} Wookeombers........6t-| 307 ty | 17/102) 671 | the 
25 75/3 57/3 0 a 20 a_ Rhod. Anglo-Amer.. 10/- 10/ 10/- | B:59h 24 | 3773 30/6 2! | 6 2 c | Bradford Dyers ......£1 17/10! 13/6 7-41 315 
2 63/6 51/6 S b 4!liga—s Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- 5/6 5/7'y | 13-43h 34 | 20/7', | 16/1" 2 c 7!,a | Calico Printers......5/- 4/3 46/9 5-35** 2 
N/T! oa eres aed Roan Antelope...... 5/- 23/3° 23/-* | 16-30 I'2 | 16/2", 13/6 OR rh. Coats, Patons & B..... £1 bt 2 | itor, 10-95 | 3 
24 oh? an : 22!) b 1S a Tanganyika Cons.... = 76/6 71/6 5:59 "4 55/10!» = me } 10 b | jute Industries...... - 34/41 33/44, | 5-99 | 1 
. an 64/- 640 1334b So teens Dota. Reg. .3/- 135/- alk | 7 134 Ae B/i's T'x¢ Ft Sf WM Getic scapes ‘ 2 2 
2 ', 112/6 100 a 150 b De Beers Defd. cn.p.v. $144 = $139! ; S 
4 sigat,? sie $1-50c $1-50c reo nae 7 oe 17/1", meat i ii, | TRUSTS, ay & 
Mh 16/- 12/10',' 20 6B, 35 a —— eee soe 1O/~ | 37/6 | 38/1" | 5.51%. |. __ PROPER 5/- | 68/- | 66/3 2:83 | I 
11, Gs jue | eeletetpeee o> pre.) 7O/- 52/6 | 12a! 2 b} ern ee 5/- | 56/3 | 53/9 | 3 95 | Ws 
> ; 7 | Tronoh ....... b | 2 "ET. ea 
Vi 63/6 35/6 2 o nae oe tial ty: ee Ge eine tees O43, 
! 8!;b | British Petroleum ....£1 50/- 20/3 | 7-61 | IN, 33/9 54/6 7) 2 ¢ 23!3a | City rm hee hg 7 84/9* | 83/3* 2-64 . 
‘a/6 3/3 fe ere Burmah Oil cethaee 23 | 45/9 | 4:37 | 321 95/6 | 65/3 | Tae | ede | seek Bay ..... “sal | 1a | wie iter. 
| Castrol.cccsecwsss - 13! | 3-63 | 4 | 197 | Wie | 14 7 | ities..... 10/- | 34/ | é 
3 32/- 43/3 6!40 1334 Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. £133 4¢l1 dove | | 5.25 3 = y | 23/4 2 a| 4 b| Land yy are 10/~ | 37/1, | 35/- | 3-09 | 
£15! £105g 10-230 | 13-64b £1 128/31 / 105, ¢ 2'2@ | Lond. Carty 
2 397 108/39 ie ae [Sree a awd mh. | ae a | 
ts u/3 27/9 | + | Ultramar.... TEA — gy | ai/—* | 43/3 | 20-77 | 2 
| WSPAPERS ' | s ...€1 | 41/- 
wy Ep MBmacceh BE ae | EB eae oye | aay] ap 5 | cou Ba” | ae gar 207 | , 
- 14/7! 9/10! 8 bb) 5 a_ Daily Mirror..... “Ll 77/6 | 71/3 | ' 28/9 79 «+b | 3 a | jo = iggab aes él 10/- 9/3 | a | 4 
' 2 ’ W. H. Smith & Son A’. £1 | 58/6 4:70 | I!) } 33/6 / Nuwara Eliya 9 | 14-49 | 1 
2 8 w- 67/3 | 40) 8 b| 5 Piper. «..»-. “ier is jeu lm un | ee Zi,a| 29igb | Highlands& Lowlands 2/-  5/T!2 | aiita | 14-69 | 2 
a — ae ; . ~e Albert E Geeecws..-. at sae | oar 4-61 134 + 6/108, | ie eae. 35 b | London Asiatic...... a aie | /- 112-20 | 1, 
Bs / a 2 Sad | Geleatss... cai cece. 6 | 30/- | 7-SO** 2, b 7/41, | we 37'3b | United Sua Betong ... | 
lm ne aie a : a “- Tiecuen Pref'd Ord. sy ee |63/9 | 4:39 2 , 93/- 77/6 2 
68/9 50/6 | 4a! 10-6 | Wiggins Teape....... | | TUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX 
) 4 eteeaiaaeer oe | Pe 
; ” The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) imate ining ein Golem Average Vield per cont. 
th ae 1961 7 May 30 May 31, April 25, | May 30, 
3, 1961 | Indicator Yield % GROUP oe we 1961 : 1960 1961 1961 
2 2M : — a | anaes a es | 
7 x May 3 | 426-4 4°25 | : . ee . | 2-99 
5 | % » 10 | 407-2 io (| le — FINANCIAL :— | 203-8 286-3 =. . 2:98 3-00 
’ ‘ ” | Fs . ~ a De tahachbedsaxdvoeses ane’ : 264: 1 : 
mn | 2 am 421-1 2 427-2 - > Investment trusts ............ 212-7 ane 4-89 
7D nae | $27 <2 (May 10) (Jan. INDUSTRIALS :— le 163-0 ton 3 399 | 41 
42 ‘ une j , . ce — Electrical engineering ........ : 196-0 ‘ 5 ; | 5-47 
6 2; : ———_--—— Eagiasering Rich cgennnten odes 288.8 276-3 254°7 ca 3.63 ; 387 
a = _ iain Berta see or cn sean seeks 226-0 279-0 ae 3.04 2:54 | 2-54 
9 Fao | 24% Bargains ROI, «sooo esecs ese neie 186-7 247-7 -s 5-14 6-67 6°77 
ae ix61 | Ord. | Ord. mF | Consols | are eer anne” ss 196-0 199-9 207-8 | §-38 5-74 3°57 
68 3 Index ¢ Yield | nt. | Yield Cotton and ray os 194-3 201-5 a5 | 3-42 «| 3-50 | 3-66 
ie "83 6-13 15,614 Wool textiles ............ 229-0 243-4 = 6-04 | 5-82 | 6-10 
76 4 June ; ma is $4 6-14 16,529 NUN o b4 cos Gaede ded vice 123.7 146-4 139-7 + 3.03 5-01 
z . , : Ridin ithe osnccdncctececeps : 13-4 ‘ ; 
nh s | jaa |. oan 85-78 6-14 17,844 ee ete a | ad 3 4-60 | 450 | 4:64 
nN BI 6:14 15,746 Pping 183-5 2 a2 | 44 4 
1 | Be » 6 348-3 4-47 85-8 6:16 15,310 All classes combined.......... | 178-1 195-3 | 189-9 4 4-18 4-19 
a3 7 | 06 | _4@ | &-71 Total—Copita! Goods ........ | 222-7 65-5 | 271-9 4:32 | 
9 | Be ; High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 305-9 (Jan. 3). Total—Consumption Goods. ... 
+ July 1, 1935= 100, + 1928=100. __ 
x 
> sterling 


Yields based 16° Cali Pri 0° h: k, 15° Ci Centre Pro 15%. Coats, Patons & 2 ’ Yo: 

on assumed dividends :-—A. a V., 6 co Printers, rter n ty . t B., 2 Yoo Da y 

D A ‘o* t 2 %. c artered Ba , 5% & tre =. 25 3% 12! yy, il Mirror ron 

Mi dl iB » 25 a Distiller Ss, 15 °o Glaxo, Be '%- Guinness, 22%. Ha whee Siddeley, 10 6% rd ste v4 Ney 12 °o 0° nerger terms. L oy a. 10 6/o- London 7 f, 70 o 
op. 3 ie ex-a price. zg t 22 2? % . ” ‘o- ’ ‘°° , ‘o- 

a rk, i) ‘or Calculated on th " ri Rank Or anisa ion, ' Thomson P f ef d. Ord., 45 Tronoh, 70 United Steel, 15 6 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 3, 1961, there was an “‘above-line” 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £10,005,000 compared 
with a deficit of £42,633,000 in the previous week and a deficit 
of £31,234,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 
was a net expenditure “below-line” of £25,484,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £116,879,000 compared with 
£135,526,000 in 1960-61. 





























April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
1960, 1961, | ended | ended 
£’000 Estimate to to June | June 
1961-62 | June 4, | June 3, \ . 
1960 196 1960 | 1961 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500} 220,961| 255,331] 27,203) 37,392 
BRON id 6 owe 210,000} 20,100; 23,400} 1,700; 1,700 
Death Duties ..| 240,000 42,900; 50,100] 5, 4,300 
DONE oss 94,000 16,900 19,000] 1,900; 1,700 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 325,500} 34,600 39,600] 4,500 5,600 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . tive ° 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000 335,461 | 387,431 40,903 | 50,692 
Customs....... 1,550,000} 264,543| 277,296] 25,949; 29,755 
ENE. c554008% 960,000} 195,100) 186,885] 15,320) 15,990 
Total Customs 
and Excise... |2,510,000] 459,643) 464,181] 41,269) 45,745 
Motor Duties ..| 155,000 13,840 9,853 _— 1,979 
Ir. 
PO (Net Recpts) cm 6,900 ss 2,500) © .00 
antes Lic’s.. 40,000 mane 5,000 éjoch 
undry Loans , . 
en 205,000 24,459 iy 84,383 7,391 } 3,553 
Total ...... 6,508,000} 855,902; 950,848 97,357 | 101,969 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 127,145| 136,916] 33,924) 32,467 
Payments to N. 
ireland Exch. 92,000 16,880 13,162} 5,1425 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 15,000 ose eee ooo 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 1,109 1,092 25 25 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 787,946) 852,286) 88,120) 78,702 
TOR nse 5,961,902] 933,080 | 1,003,456 }127,211 111,194 
Sinking Funds.. 40,000 5,321 4,650} 1,380 780 
“ Above-line” Surplus _ = ad - 
OP EE, nib 560508 ee 82,499 57,258] 31,234) 10,005 
“ Below-line ” Net Expen- 
CT sine sa besesccwe 53,027; 59,621] 27,524) 25,484 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 135,526) 116,879) 58,758) 35,489 


Net receipts from: 








Tax Reserve Certificates 13,281 
Savings Certificates..... 17,200 —400 
Defence Bonds ........ 86! 


Premium Savings Bonds. 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in 
1961-62 compared with £2 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 



















(£ million) 
. Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills 

spcchectie a ee ed erotal 
| joating 

Public | Bank of 

| Tender Tap Dept. | England 
227-0 ° 5,588-6 

Feb. 25 | 3,070-0 1,728-1 175-1 4,973-2 

Mar. 4) 3,060-0 1,696-1 199-5 4,955°6 
» It} 3,060-0 1,603-5 312-3 | 4,975-8 
» 18) 3,080-0 1,595-9 307-9 | ca 4,983 -7 
» 25) 3,100-0 1,606-0 300°5 4:3 5,010-7 

~~ 
—° ee 4,648-1 307-3 4,955°4 
ec eM, 

Apr. 8 | 3,110-0 1,599-2 299-4 ss 5,008 -6 
» S| 3,130-0 1,928-5 269-5 6-0 | 5,333-9 
» 22] 3,140-0 1,911-3 336-3 | 5,387-6 
» 29) 3,110-0 1,993-1 247-9 5.351-0 

| 

May 6) 3,130-0 1,887-3 293-3 5,310-6 
» 13) 3,160-0 1,893 -0 275-3 5,328-2 
» 20) 3,180-0 1,839-1 316-3 5,335°5 

27 3,210-0 1,843 -3 249-7 | 5,303-0 
ne 3 | 3,240-0 1,825-3 258-5 | 5,323-8 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 

HE syndicate of discount houses 

retained its agreed bid at £98 17s. 10d. 
for the third week at last Friday’s 
Treasury bill tender, and the average rate 
of discount was virtually unchanged, rising 
by only 0.87d. per cent to £4 8s. 9.61d. per 
cent. With total applications falling quite 
sharply, by £20 million to £420 million, 
for the unchanged offer of bills of £270 
million, the discount market received 61 
per cent of its application, against 50 per 
cent the previous week. 

For the third week running the market 
has balanced its books without calling on 
the Bank of England for assistance at the 
penal rate. After the turn of the month 
credit was in good supply in Lombard 
Street and rates for day to day money fell 
to the clearing banks’ minimum of 3% per 
cent. After the weekend, however, funds 
tended to dry up, and on Monday and 
Wednesday the authorities provided the 
market with a moderate amount of help by 
the special purchase of bills. Credit was 
tighter still on Tuesday and the authorities 
gave a very large amount of assistance. 

In New York last week the three months 
bill rate rose from 2.438 per cent to 2.516 
per cent. 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON 









Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % 
514%, 8/12/60)... 5 Bank bills : 
60 days .....0.. 16458 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 49 645g 
(maximum) : 4months...... 4716-45 
WES icteeeanaes 3 6 months...... Pig4llig 
Discount houses... 3-3!'4 | Fine trade bills 
3 months..... - 53g-6 
Money : 4 months...... 539-6 
Day-to-Day chime 33g—43g 6 months..... 5!'9-6!4 





NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: MF ka ccees 2-438 
(from 3'2%, 11/8/60) 3 URS - 2: ciccce 2-540 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


June 8, | May 31 


| June?7, 
1961 


(£ million) 196! 


o 


Issue Department* : 





Notes in circulation....... bei: 7 2,301-1 | 2,303-3 
Notes in banking dept. .... 35-4 24:2 22-0 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247-2 |2,323-5 |2, 323-5 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... | 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . | 2-0 0-8 0-8 
Banking Department : | 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........... | 44-3 12-3 9-9 
Special deposits .......... | 549 152-9 | 153-7 
PSE ds tek > csv cnsbas | 240-1 266-5 | 251-3 
ES rer et | 64:8 77-9 | 75-9 
WEEN ian eee cosas co.saes | 371-1 509-6 | 490-8 
Securities : | | 
Government ............. 305-7 437-5 411-9 
Discounts and advances 28-7 47-0 56-0 
RUMEN biinecnetasceasanean | 18-5 17-9 18-0 
WON acictwciceves ote | 353-0 502-4 485-9 
Banking department reserve . 36-1 25-1 2-9 
“ * ” . 2 | % | % 
POO oc isccstusecena 9-7 4:9 46 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £25 million to £2,325 million on 
April 12th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 









Three Months’ Bills 


Amount (£ million) 


| 





1960 91 day a we % 
June 3 270-0 423-8 91 1-39 56 
1961 
Mar. 3 240-0 356-7 88 10-41 | 54 
3s wi 250-0 395-1 89 9-54 63 
7) ne 260-O¢ 395-4 89 8-57 47 
o a 250-0 398-3 89 8-46 45 
a 260-0 418-1 89 8-4! 40 
Apr. 7 260-04 473-7 88 8-68 42 
a -e 280-0§ 414-1 89 7-69 42 
o as 260-O¢ 411-3 89 9-01 38 
» 2 220-0 379-8 88 1-71 67 
May 5 240-0 416-2 87 4:27 49 
st 250-0 445-8 86 5:04 50 
> a 260-0 432-5 88 3-18 33 
o = 270-0 440-2 88 8-74 | SO 
June 2 270-0 419-9 88 9-6! él 





* On June 2nd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 17s. 10d. secured 
61 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
this week was for £270 million of 91 day bills. + Allotment cut 
by £10 million. § Allotment cut by £30 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





| Effective Limits 






= 








United States $ 













Market Rates: Spot 





| tunes | June 5 | June 6 








2-78-2-82* 2°79-79\g 2:79-79'4 
Canadian = oes +755 6-716 2-753g-'2 
French Fr.. 13-622-14-027 13-67! 4-15 13 -67'g—5 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11 -94-12-547, 2:08! 4—!5 12-05'g—3 
Belgian Fr. . 137- 139-50- 139-50- 
h Gid 10-02: > 10 02% 10 o,3, 
Dutc' pees . ° , 4 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-073 Il 0734-08 ° 8 : 11 -075g-7g 
Portug. Esc. .. 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80: 15-25 
Italian Lire ... 173 114-34 ees 1731! a7 1731! 1731434 
Swedish Kr. .. 14-40!>-3, 14-401>-3, 4403955 | 14: 14-401. 
Danish Kr. ... 19- 3334-34 19. +33'2-3,4 iC. *33'9-34 19. +33'g—3g 19-33! 19-327g-33's 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-3012 | 19-991g-% | 19-9193 9-991g-3p | 19-991g-3g | 19-99'g-3, ) 19-99! 
* Official Limits ne Month Forward Rates 
United States $...........000008 %y6-7ige. pm | %6-7igc. pm | 12-39c. pm !,—3gc. pm '2—3gc. pm 'y-3g¢. pm 
OID 6 ck igccscwsneatawene e-'4c pm it, I4c. pm A Cc. pm tt pm 5 a gc. pm | 5)6-Fi6¢. pm 
DE DS sieenhewiss skh edesteat I!p-Ic. pm a Ic. pm I!2-1¢. pm Ic. pm I q-lc. pm 1!-1¢. pm 
NG, an cdg inks Css bdn canoe 433-37sc. pm ~379c. pm | 414-334c. pm “359. pm Ig—35gc. pm | 4!g-35ec. pm 
ND BW 56 8500065 ss cbvecesed 20-15c. pm a 23¢c. pm .- pm Shade pm 28-20c. pm 30-25c. pm 
MR: in cRirnnkccterbasseeue 3!2-3¢. pm 334-3!'4gc. pm | 334-3!4gc. pm | 334-3!4c. pm | 334-3!4c. pm | 334-3! 4c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 334-3! 4pf. pm | 37g-33gpf. pm | 37g-33gpf. pm | 3!2-3pf. pm 3!4-3pf. pm | 334-3! 4pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
itil Geant Ss 6c coi cance Secs 17)6—15,6¢. pm | | Wags Muee. pm ies 4c. = | 13g-I'4c. pm | 13g-Hl4c. pm | 17; 16-1166. pm 
OD sink oviechcteseoxesean 1-7gc. pm 1-7gc. oe I-7gc. pm 1-7gc. pm I 8; pm 
OT Re ee Vea Mig lodge pm | 11g -lOSge. pm tig O5¢c. orn | Il tg-105gc. pm | 11-10!gc. pm | 107g—!0%¢c. p™ 
Wes SHOT TINTS 6 ace cestess 10-9!apf. pm 10! 4-93 4pf. pm | 10!4-934pf. pm | 10'4-934pf. pm | 10-9!lapf. pm | 10-9!2 2pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing : 
Price (s. d. per fine nen) weedea 251/4 | 251/44 si 251/4 | 251/3%4 } —2st/ 
: f # Sap SRN eet 35-07 35-07 | ‘ok 35-07 35-07 35:07 





secured 
fer for 
vent cut 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page aeons 
. : BRITISH 
Western Europe seipepeia Gee... bye | nbeirul retell. her 30m 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... This week RE RS dec ckcndc cet May 6th 











| Austria | Belgium [Denmark 









France 








Ireland Italy | Norway Sweden | Turkey United 


fae Kingdom 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953= 100) 




































































} ) 
O08... cavetesdas | 4 | 90 | a2 | 76 | 39 52 | 70 62 71 | 73 89 | 69 83 
OP .. .thvasducee 156 | 119 | 135 | 156 162 156 | ms | 158 139 | 134 ed sic 120 
OO .. ts deivinee 169 126 | 142 | 173 | 179 172 | 122 | 182 | 157 143 | 134 a 128 
| | | | . | } | 
1960, October .... 18! 131 | 150 179 | 189 MOB ede 4 193 | 159 | ISS | 42 |) 135 
» November .. 186 133 | 153 190 | 202 182 - 12612 188 | 158 158 | 499 |. 135 
, December... | 173 Ws | 140 187 188 177 - 190 164 138 eet: sea 126 
1961, January ..... iS8 oungt Sons cow 183 | 180 “a 187 161 | 1S! 144 ae 128 
» February.... 172 oan 187 | 183 se ta 185 162 | 159 we ae 132 
" March ...... 182 = arose xe | vee fee | ae 164 | ISI | a a 134 
| I i { { 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (2) 
mn. | mn. mn. New mn, mn. | mn. | 000 mn. | mn. mn. | mn, mn | mn 
emt Peay schillings | francs francs | D. marks pad £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner lira | £ 
calendar months ee be ee he en a ee eee ee Of ee , Sir —. 
Imports (c.i.f.) 
OD... certendicas 243 | 7,249 28514 561 | 26415 152!7; 11-4 70:36 | 414 | 31014) 41314) 64-2 168-018 
iP ...<ccumeaana 2,480 | 14,340 922 2,092 966 1.417 | 17-7 | 174-00 | 1,247 | 787 | 1,041 103-3 321-1 
(GED... .ccsekationls 3,067 | 16,427 1,037 3,531 1,755 | 18-8 | 246-36 1,435 | 870 | 1,241 184-5 368-1 
} | } | } 
1960, November .. 3,266  —- 16,925 1,060 | 2619 | 3,647 2,446 | 20-9 | 254-62 | 1,480 | 919 | 1,346 360-1 408-0 
» December... 3,557 16,510 1,198 3,039 ss «4,169 1,660 19-5 | 256-84 | 1,547 | 940 | 1,477 323-5 371-2 
1961, January ..... | 3,050 16,436 1,128 | 1,852 | 21-0 | 264-35 1,676 | 918 | 1,282 | 244-7 391-9 
» February.... | 3,010 18,045 1,021 2,605 | 3,172 1,247 | 22-4 | 257-08 1,406 | 964 | 1,152 el 341-9 
» March ...... | 3,789 18,700 1,065 3,220 | 3,630 pow 4 22:7 | 293-00 1,747 | 877 | 1,308 al | 383 -6'6 
oe eee Way! ot tery Exports (f.0.b.) sea 
= ia ks we | Se a ath ee ae 
1D... devwsease 165 | 6,171 22814 | 362 1511s 3917 4-1 47-99 226 17214| 332'4 45-0 131-618 
OO .. cdacvaneess 2,097 13,729 805 2,306 3,430 Stl 10-9 150-78 1,142 482 952 82:6 277-5 
ee... shades 2,428 15,700 855 2,825 3,993 508 12-7 191-12 1,275 524 | 1,107 | 143-4 296-3 
1960, November .. 2,416 15,744 874 2,931 4,247 907 15-1 183-52 1,371 | 548 1,208 | 313-9 344-0 
» December... 2,666 | 15,786 1,014 | 3,024 5,039 1,119 13-0 202-55 1,365 | 589 1.268 | 376:1 306-0 
1961, January ..... } 2,113 12,021 | 848 | 2,681 3,898 414 13-4 177-62 1,353 | 548 1,140 334-4 330-1 
» February.... | 2,285 15,783 791 | 2,754 | 4,045 479 13-5 199-07 1,212 476 1,041 ae 297-1 
March ...... | 2,835 | 18,200 | 875 | 3,380 4,300 jan 15-3 | 229-00 1,454 629 1,088 he 309-919 
COST OF LIVING (5) (1953=100) 
Re eo te 504 | 95 83 70'3 93 63 79 | 86 783 | 7419 7 | 89 | 77 
RR ers ms | 110 120 129 - 112 134 7 | 113 118 120 120 | 217 120 
TP, ..danailqnte 17 | 110 122 | 134 114 135 117 115 120 | 121 | 124 | 228 121 
1960, November .. 117 110 136 114 138 | 118 116 121 121 125 | 224 | 122 
» December...” 117 110 aoe 136 114 139 bad 116 121 | 121 125 | 226 123 
1961, January ..... 119 110 122 136 1S | Sete 2s ‘ 417 122 121 126 | 228 123 
» February.... 119 ee a 136 | 115 139 119 117 122 | 121 | 126 | 231 123 
» March ...... 119 i Ge 136 115 a Ass 117 | 121 122 | 127 | 237 123 
& Agri ccaddsc 120 i | ue ix is ee eee: 8 123 | én | den 124 





EXPORT PRICES (¢) (1953=100) 























OM... .ciceatet 42 95 91 Cd a 78 103 | 97 84 76 | 91 7 
NL... « « xeSbaupbaca 101 95 102 126 100 125 104 83 | 101 103 99 224 108 
Pe eer 103 97 sia 133 101 122 102 86 100 aug 101 293 | 110 
| 
1960, October .... 103 97 “ie ead 101 130 103 84 | iol | die 101 297 =| it 
» November .. 101 96 aft 129!2 102 129 102 82 100 | 101 31 | 110 
» December... 102 %6 wil et 103 Hl 103 | 85 100 | or 102 312 110 
1961, January ..... abd ise wie a | 103 126 103 85 | ol | one 103 | Hil 
» February .... ie | wee aes wee 1028 126 ies 84 101 “a 103!0 itt 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (’) (mn. US dollars, end of period) 
OOP... ..cicgiays e}|- 90 | 7 | ... | -.2s | 6-2 209 | 539 | 343 | 140-6 233 | 192 | 1,856 
Tl... «ieee 678 | 1.222 |. 298-3 | 1,720 | 5,014 | 210- 261 2.953 1,355 | 256-2 424 269 2,736 
lite. << tamaneame 697 1,422 255-1 | 2,070 | 7,199 223-5 268 3,08) | 1,753 | 782-7 465 252 3,231 
1961, January ..... 664 | 1,435 246-2 2,143 7,119 223-0 257 2,972 1,689 261-1 467 233 3,245 
» February .... 653 | 1,458 255-2 2,235 7,078 | 229-4 259 y 1659 | 257-5 482 231 3,195 
a March i dies 656 1,442 265°8 | 2,398 7,546 | eis 270 : | 1668 | 265-1 518 229 | 3,021 
» April ....... 644 | 1424 | 252-6 | 2,472 7,089 | 265 | 1658 | 258-1 | S41 | 2,948" 


' 


a 
(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and 
manufactured gas ;,and Austria, manufactured gas. Greece is manufacturing only. United Kingdom includes construction. Germany excludes West Berlin and the Saar. 
(2) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, which cover general trade. Belgium includes Luxemburg. Italy 
includes Trieste. France includes the Saar in 1948. Turkey liras per US dollar : beginning September, 1960; 9 previously, 2-8. (3) Including direct taxes. (4) July to 
December, (5) In capital cities only for France, Turkey, for Greece prior to January, 1960 and Austria prior to March, 1959; Austria (prior to March, 1959) and Belgium 
excludes rent ; Denmark includes direct taxes ; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (6) Index numbers of unit value which are influenced by changes in the composition 
of trade as well as price movements. Ireland seasonally adjusted. (7) Holdings of the government and central bank. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude 
government holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments ; Ireland includes some long-term securities. (®) March, 102. (9%) March, 111; April, 11. 
('} March, 103. ('!) May, 2,904. ('2) Average for fourth quarter. ('3) 1949. ('4) Special trade. ('5) Bizonal area. ('*) April, 342-5. ('7) Thousand million 
Old drachmas. ('8) Including trade with the ‘Guan Islands and United Kingdom whale fisheries. ('%) April, 318-6. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BOWATER ORGA 








et 


ISAT 


REPORTS 


Speaking at the Annual General Meeting of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 
held at The Royal Festival Hall, on Ist June, 1961, 
the Chairman, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, made these points: 


In spite of tougher trading conditions, new records 
were achieved in 1960 in production (2: million tons), 
sales (£142 million) and earnings (£234 million)—to 
which overseas operations contributed 70 per cent 
In Europe, investment in the Common Market is 
now £12 million, covering pulp, newsprint, printing 
papers and packaging manufacture, with further 
developments in train 

In North America, production is being diversified, 
with hardboards and (next year) printing papers 
being added to existing large-scale newsprint and 
pulp manufacture 

In the United Kingdom, new or projected operations 
include new plants for packaging, for building 
materials and for printing papers—and a new ship 


In Australia, an integrated tissue mill has been 
brought successfully into operation by Bowater- 
Scott, while in New Zealand a new highspeed paper 
machine is being developed by Bowaters for its 
associated Tasman Pulp and Paper Company 

At the end of 1960, total issued Ordinary capital of 
over £40 million was owned by nearly 70,000 share- 
holders—61,000 of whom have personal holdings of 
£1,000 or less 

Authoritative estimates of paper and board con- 
sumption up to 1975 in world market areas of major 
importance to Bowaters, such as North America, 
Western Europe and Australia, indicate increases in 
demand of up to or more than double the present 
figures 
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Welcoming a record number of shareholders 
to the Annual General Meeting of The Bowater 
Paper Corporation Limited at The Royal 
Festival Hall, London, on June 1, 1961 the 
Chairman, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater (referring 
to recent articles in the financial press on the 
identity of investors) said: ** To me:and my col- 
leagues you are not * Faceless Ones "—you are 
in our eyes members of a>very ‘lively’ partner- 
ship, and we like to think we have your confi- 
dence and goodwill, as you certainly have 
ours.” Of nearly 70.000 Ordinary shareholders, 
there are 61.000 with holdings of less than 
£1,000 of Stock, almost half of whom are 
women. 


Passing on to review the affairs of the Cor- 
poration, Sir Eric said : 


1960 was another exhilarating year for 
Bowaters, a. year in which we achieved new 
records in production, sales and earnings: a 
year in which we established ourselves more 
firmly in the Common Market area, and during 
which we continued steadily to develop our busi- 
nesses in the United Kingdom, North America, 
Europe, Australia and New Zealand. Our pro- 
duction of paper, pulp, packaging and other pro- 
ducts reached 24 million tons, and exceeded 1959 
production by 22 per cent, while sales for the 
year amounted to £142 million, an increase of 
£25 million, or 21 per cent over 1959. Whilst 
newsprint is still our principal product, the out- 
put of that product as a percentage of our over- 
all global production during 1960 amounted to 
57 per cent. 


Consolidated trading surplus was £234 million, 
of which our overseas interests contributed 
approximately 70 per cent. The increase in trad- 
ing surplus of £34 million, or 17 per cent over 
1959, was lower than the increase of 21 per cent 
in sales, and this is further illustrative of the 
pressure on profit margins to which I have 
referred from time to time. To a limited extent 
technical improvements and increased efficiency 
offset higher costs but the improvement. in con- 
solidated trading surplus was mainly attributable 
to increased production and sales, and to the 
continuing development of your Organisation. 
The pulp mills of Bowaters Carolina Corpora- 
tion contributed to earnings for their first full 


year of operations, whilst the accounts of Pape- 
teries de la Chapelle and La Cellulose de Stras- 
bourg were brought into consolidation for the 
second half of the year. 


NEW PLANT FOR 
NEW PROJECTS 


During the year capital expenditures on new 
plant amounted to £11 million, covering such 
projects as the conversion of one of the United 
Kingdom newsprint machines to the. manufac- 
ture of fluting medium ; progress payments on 
the new Gillingham and Flexpipe plants and on 
the new ship now under construction, and the 
amounts due upon completion of the hardboard 
mill and the pulp mill at Catawba’ in South 
Carolina. 


Bowaters United Kingdom Pulp and Paper 
Mills were able to operate their plants through- 
out the year to full normal capacity, at which 
level they have continued to operate to date. At 
the Mersey Division site at--Ellesmere Port, the 
first unit of the new pitch fibre pipe plant has 
come into successful operation. This plant repre- 
sents an investment of £700,000, and is a further 
step towards diversification. ‘ At the Sitting- 
bourne Division work was started on the conver- 
sion of one of the machines to manufacture high 
grade blade-coated paper, a product in ever- 
increasing demand by the printing and publish- 
ing trades in the United Kingdom and overseas. 
This project, involving an expenditure of £14 
million, will be completed during this year. 


The policy of the United Kingdom Mills com- 
pany is to continue with the conversion of 
further of its machines presently engaged in the 
manufacture of newsprint to the production of 
other grades of paper, especially those papers 
used in the ever-growing packaging industry. 


The death during the year of four British 
newspapers was of the utmost importance to our 
industry, for in the aggregate they were very 
substantial consumers of newsprint and all of 
them were customers of Bowaters. Fortunately 
most of their circulation has been picked up by 
others who also are our customers, so that the 
net loss is not as great as at one time feared. 
As a consequence of the good relations existing 


between the parties concerned and ourselves, the 
recent merger of the Odhams group with the 
Mirror group should not adversely affect us. 

The Bowater Steamship .Company. which 
operates eleven’ ocean-going ships. with a 
twelfth nearing completion, enjoyed a. satis- 
factory year. ; 


DEVELOPMENTS 
IN PACKAGING 


Despite intensive competition, Bowater Pack- 
aging Limited enjoyed a relatively satisfactory 
year. Pressure on profit margins continued 
throughout the year, and this trend has _per- 
sisted unabated during the early months of this 
year. However increased productivity may to 
some extent offset any adverse effect of these 
conditions on profitability: The new flexible 
packaging plant at Gillingham in Kent, extend: 
ing over some 386,000 square feet and erected 
at a cost of £34 million, is now in operation. At 
Stevenage in Hertfordshire, plans for the new 
corrugated fibre container plant were finalised 
during 1960 and the construction of this plant 
is now well under way and is due for comple: 
tion, at an estimated cost of £24 million, in the 
spring of 1962. 

To meet the ever-increasing demand for fibre 
drums, extensions to our Disley and Brentford 
factories have become necessary to provide 
room for further development in this important 
field of packaging. An extension to our multi 
wall sack plant at Mersey was completed eatly 


_this year, 


A new plant for the production of Perga milk 
and fruit juice cartons was started in South 
Wales in the spring of 1960. This plant has 
enabled us to meet the heavily increased demand 
for these cartons and supplements the existing 
Bowater Perga plant in Gateshead in Counl) 
Durham. 


STAKE IN THE 
COMMON MARKET 


_ Turning now to the Common Market Area. 
in June 1960 we acquired a controlling interes! 
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in Papeteries de la Chapelle, one of the three 
most important integrated pulp and paper mills 
in France, with a ager eres capacity of some 
200,000 tons annually, of which little more than 
half is newsprint, the balance being magazine 
and coated papers. At the same time we 
acquired La Cellulose de Strasbourg, one of the 
principal pulp mills in France, having a pro- 
ductive capacity of some 70,000 tons of chemical 
pulp per annum. Our investment in the 
Common Market is now of the order of some 
£12 million. 


Another important step taken in Europe is the 
partnership agreement we entered into with 
the Philips international electronics organisation 
for the setting up of a new joint company 
known as Bowater Philips S.A. in which each 
partner has a 50 per cent interest. This new 
company will complete and operate the corru- 
gated fibre container plant at Ghent, construc- 
tion of which was commenced by Bowaters in 
1960. The plant, which covers an area of some 
350,000 square feet, will be completed in 
November of this year at an estimated total cost 
of £1,500,000. 


In Italy, Bowater Italia’s corrugated fibre con- 
tainer plant increased production and sales by 
over 50 per cent during the year whilst at the 
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reorganised plant of Bowater Port S.A., at 
eims in France, modern machinery and 
tquipment have been installed to meet the 
current requirements for folding boxes and 
flexible packaging in France. The construction 
of a corrugated fibre container plant at Rheims 
8 now scheduled to commence early in 1962. 
l these strategically located European pack- 
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aging companies. are being developed, but it is 
not to be expected that they will make any sub- 
stantial contribution towards the Corporation’s 
revenues for the next year or two. 


Our associated company, Bowater-Scott Cor- 
poration, had a highly successful year within 
the United Kingdom and overseas, including 
Europe where, in partnership with leading 
Belgian and Italian papermaking concerns, it 
has now commenced production of its well- 
known branded products. One of the highlights 
of the year for the Bowater-Scott partnership 
was the coming into production in Melbourne, 
Australia, of its new integrated tissue paper and 
conversion plant, the first of its kind in 
Australia. As time goes on it is Bowater-Scott’s 
intention to establish a second such plant in 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


The Tasman Pulp and Paper Company of 
New Zealand, in which we have a substantial 
investment, achieved a higher level of sales and 
profits than at any time heretofore. Net profits 
amounted to over £1 million and production 
reached more than 84,000 tons, and it is hoped 
to raise this level to 95,000 tons. The installa- 
tion of the Tasman company’s second paper 
machine, designed to operate at 3,000 feet per 
minute, is progressing satisfactorily, and when 
this is achieved the total productive capacity of 
this mill will be some 200,000 tons of newsprint 
per annum. 


Our principal overseas subsidiary, The 
Bowater Corporation of North America 
Limited, enjoyed a very successful year, the 
level of production of all its operating sub- 
sidiaries in Canada and the United States con- 
stituting an all-time record. Consolidated profits 
amounted to over $41 million, and the balance 
of profits attributable to that Corporation was 
over $10 million. 


North American newsprint consumption and 
production in 1960 reached new peaks for the 
second consecutive year, USA consumption 
reaching its peak in the middle of that year. 
Consumption largely follows the business cycle 
which, in the view of many business people and 
economists, has now passed its low point with 
recovery expected later this year. I think it is 
reasonably safe to say that newsprint consump- 
tion in the USA in 1961 will be about the same 
as it was in 1960. 


Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Mills operated on a normal full-time basis 
throughout the year and production reached a 
higher level than at any previous time. Substan- 
tial capital sums have been and are being spent 
on these mills and those of Bowaters Mersey 
Paper Company, Nova Scotia, the benefit of 
which should be reflected in future operations. 


DIVERSIFICATION 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation, 
Tennessee, benefited from the first full year’s 
Operation of its four newsprint machines, but 
its earnings were adversely affected by the 
starting-up expenses of its new hardboard mill 
at Catawba, South Carolina, which came into 
operation in July last. Bowaters Carolina Cor- 
poration had a successful first full year of 
Operations of its pulp mill, and its sales continue 
at a high level, despite difficult market 
conditions. 


Another step towards diversification in North 
America was the decision to construct alongside 
the pulp mill in South Carolina a paper mill in 
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which there is initially to be installed one high- 
grade printing paper machine. It is anticipated 
that it will come into operation in the third 
quarter of 1962. 


Returning to the consolidated accounts of 
The Bowater Paper Corporation, the relatively 
high increase in depreciation by comparison 
witn the increase in trading surplus reflects 
the inclusion over varying periods of new plants 
and new businesses, some of which have not yet 
achieved the anticipated ultimate level of earn- 
ings ; indeed some part of our total assets is 
represented by new plant and investments that 
have not yet reached the profit-earning or 
dividend-paying stage, but as time goes on these 
will make a valuable contribution to consoli- 
dated earnings. 


It would seem that the tide has again turned 
in a more favourable direction, but for my part 
I do not look for any substantial upturn in the 
economies of the United Kingdom or the 
United States during this year. Moreover, there 
is usually a time lag in the affairs of the indus- 
tries in which we are engaged in relation to the 
ups and downs of the economy generally. 
Another factor influencing our fortunes is the 
excess productive capacity that presently exists 
in the world, resulting in intensive competition, 
which in turn is reflected in shrinking profit 
margins. This situation is further aggravated 
by constantly rising costs of production, over 
which we have no control. 


So long as we continue to develop, as we 
intend to do, new developments must be ex- 
pected to offset, at any rate to some extent, any 
shortfall in profits that may occur from time to 
time, but the vast amount of capital employed 
in your Organisation—some £190 million—is 
entitled to a fair and proper return, and the time 
may well now be approaching when further 
consideration will have to be given to the 
problem of whether or not we should continue 
ourselves to absorb increasing costs. 


CONTINUED GROWTH 
MARKETS 


Despite continued uncertainty, your Directors 
are of the opinion that the outlook for our 
Organisation remains favourable and _ this, 
together with the substantial increase in trading 
surplus resulting from our continued develop- 
ment, influenced them in recommending at this 
time some further modest increase in the rate 
of Ordinary dividend. Accordingly the final 
dividend of Is, 9d. per £1 Stock unit as now 
recommended makes, together with the interim 
dividend already paid, a total distribution for 
the year 1960 of 2s. 9d. per £1 Stock unit, 
compared with the effective rate paid in respect 
of 1959 of 2s. 6d. per £1 Stock unit. 


An authoritative survey of prospective world 
demand for paper and board, published under 
the auspices of the United Nations, indicates 
substantial world increases in demand over the 
next fifteen years. In North America, for 
example, demand is calculated to reach 59 
million tons of paper and board in 1975—com- 
pared with an estimated total of 36 million tons 
for 1960. In Western Europe, the estimated 
demand for 1975 is nearly double the present 
consumption. In Australia and New Zealand 
prospective 1975 consumption is rather more 
than twice the present level. These forecasts of 
continued growth constitute very solid reasons 
for regarding the future of Bowaters in inter- 
national terms. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


IN BOWATER 


Stockholders will automatically receive copies of 
the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater. Others 
who are interested may obtain from: The Secre- 
tary, The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited, 
Bowater House, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
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Before reviewing the year's trading activities 
it is my pleasant duty to welcome formally to 
the Board Mr. J. S. Nener, for eight years 
editor of the Daily Mirror, and Mr. S. T. F. 
Ryder, joint managing director of the Kelly- 
lliffe Group. Mr. C. B. de Launay and Mr. F. J. 
Rogers have resigned from your Board on 
joining the Daily Mirror Board. 

The Sunday Pictorial trading profit is less 
than last year. As forecast in my previous 
statement, the cost of producing bigger 
papers and an enlarged publicity appropria- 
tion made inroads into profits and has 
resulted in lower operating margins. Con- 
sequently, in common with other Sunday 
newspapers, a price rise was forced upon us 
in January—although too late to affect 
significantly the year’s trading results. 


Investment Income 

On the other hand, an increase in investment 
income has led to a total profit before taxation 
of £1,693,272, only £112,651 below last year’s 
record level. Whilst £71,395 came from a 
special second interim paid by A. E. Reed & 
Co. Ltd.; and this sum should perhaps be 
regarded as in advance of next year's income, 
| am sure you will agree that the increase in 
investment income is very satisfactory. 

It is of value to record that the aggregate 
earnings before taxation applicable to your 
company's interest in the companies that 
constitute your trade investments, as dis- 
closed in the last published accounts of these 
companies, were almost twice the £1,114,021 
dividends received as shown in the accounts 
before you. You will realise that this provides 
a very healthy backing to investment income 
and that it offers additional cover for the 
dividend your Board proposes to be paid on 
the Company's Ordinary stock. 

It is with this factor in mind that your 
Board recommends the payment of a final 
Ordinary dividend of 174%, making 274% for 
the year, an increase on last year of 24%. 


Circulation fluctuations 
Circulation has fluctuated sharply in the year 
under review—mainly because of the closure 
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of two Sunday papers. Although these 
closures brought a great influx of new readers 
to the Sunday Pictorial | was saddened by the 
disappearance of two old and respected 
competitors. As a result of the price increase 
we have naturally suffered some loss of sales 
but most of these are counterbalanced by the 
very considerable gains in the preceding 
months. 

Amongst a number of staff changes made 
in the spring of this year Mr. L. A. Lee Howard, 
who has very ably edited the Sunday Pictorial 
for two years, became editor of the Daily 
Mirror. The editorial chair of the Sunday 
Pictorial has been taken over by Mr. R. T. 
Payne, a journalist of many years’ experience. 


Outstanding events 

The Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd., in whose 
much-publicized affairs your Company has a 
substantial and close interest, had a most 
important and eventful year. Circulation of the 
Daily Mirror newspaper is high, advertisement 
revenues are buoyant, and the price increase 
of the current year will safeguard the level of 
its trading profit. 

Outstanding during the year were the events 
leading to the acquisition by The Daily Mirror 
Newspapers Ltd. of the share capital of 
Odhams Press Ltd. The Daily Mirror Group 
thus becomes the most powerful publishing 
house in the world with control of some 220 
British and overseas newspapers, magazines 
and trade and technical journals. 

This historic event in publishing has rightly 
attracted intense public interest. There has 
been much talk of monopoly. The second 
Royal Commission in 14 years has been set 
up to investigate the Press. | welcome the 
enquiry. 

The Daily Mirror Group has always con- 
ducted its affairs in the full glare of publicity 
and has nothing to hide. Let us take a look at 
the facts. 


Periodical publications 
There are 3,800 general and trade and tech- 
nical magazines in these islands, of which 
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some 2,000 or so are commercial in the seg on 
that they compete for advertising. The Dpbee 
Mirror Group publishes a fraction over pint 
British magazines or about 10% of the t@har 
This is not a monopoly. 

It is true that in certain specialized se 
of the market it has most of the magazil 
that matter. It has about three-fifths of 
total woman's magazine market. The 
important agricultural and motoring jour 
to name two groups in the technical field 
run in vigorous opposition by a numbe 
Mirror Group subsidiaries. 


The new grouping 
This has led to the charge that the 
grouping will result in the wholesale mas 
of many periodicals. Nothing could be fur 
from the truth. Most markets need more 
one publication and, provided revenues 
advertisements and sales are sufficie 
can flourish under the spur of competi 
It is the nature of the magazine busi 
that publications are closed down and 
ones launched fairly frequently. As 
example, in the last three years 266 gem 
periodicals have ceased publication whi 
new titles have appeared in the Newsp 
Press Directory. Over the same period 
trade and technical journals have diedi 
273 new titles were born. 
In the Daily Mirror company’s case f 
may be some pruning here and there w 
market is over-supplied. But no one in, 
senses would close down any but 4 
proportion of this impressive group 
publications. 


Concentration of ownership 
It is claimed by some to whom bigne 
distasteful and success morally dang? 
that there is something sinister in co 
tration of ownership. They know /itt 
publishing under present day condition 
Production costs are so high thé 
spread of administrative charges am 
maximum use of printing machine lc 
essential. It is sometimes forgotten that 
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Pictorial Newspapers Limited 


year of challenge and change 


evelopments in periodical publishing 


tement by the Chairman, Mr. Cecil H. King, at the Annual General Meeting of 
day Pictorial Newspapers Limited 6th June. 


he seq one publication of distinguished lineage 
‘he Dpbeen saved from extinction by incorpora- 
over pinto a group. 
the t@narges of monopoly are nothing new in 
Street. While the Daily Mirror Group 
d secqbably surpasses any previous periodical 
nagazi ishing company in size, the concentration 
hs of pewspaper ownership is slight compared 
The np the Press empires of the nineteen- 
1 jourrmties. 
| field 1923 my uncle, the first Lord Rothermere, 
sumbemed 14 newspapers with a substantial 
est in 3 more out of a total of 158. By 1929 
Berry Group controlled an even larger 
ber of 26 daily and Sunday papers out of 
In contrast the Daily Mirror with the 
t the Hiay Pictorial publishes eight daily and 
aaa day newspapers in the United Kingdom 
aa of a total of 139. 


enues 


ifficienfinense influence 
-ompeting the scene from the point of view of 
1e busifiation, however, the two dailies, the 
vn and Mirror and Daily Herald, account for 
ly. ASS of the total sales of the national dailies, 
266 Ge the national Sundays, the Sunday 
on whil@rial and The People, have between them 
: Newsp 40% of the national Sunday circulation. 
e periocmese are large figures, and carry with them 
ive diedHense influence, but they are by no means 
but precedent. The Times, for example, 
s case “pied a much more dominating position 
here Wiingst the newspaper reading public of a 
o one 'MBiry or so ago when its circulation was 
y but @Btimes greater than that of all the other 
e gfouPon papers added together. 
hough there have been greater concen- 
ns of newspapers before | would not 
ship nae that all is perfect in the industry 
m bignety: Nobody who has spent his life, as | 
ily dange keeping newspapers alive, can regard 
er in ¢0 losure of five daily and Sunday news- 
cnow (ittig’$ 0 One year with anything but dismay. 
-onditionsgn® of the factors leading up to these 
high thatyfres, Such as low productivity and the 
rges af Ney of advertisers to favour the big 
machine Ons, will benefit from the public airing 
stten that’ Commission will provide. 


| would like to see also, at some future date, 
an examination of the unpredictable operation 
of the law of libel which tends to be weighted 
against the Press so that it operates to the 
restriction of public information. 


Associated companies 

1 will turn now to the affairs of some of our 
associated companies, where we operate in 
partnership with the Daily Mirror. 

Reveille Newspapers Ltd. shows a further 
increase in profit and its lively newspaper has 
maintained without difficulty its pre-eminent 
position in its market. Your company has 
received a further dividend from this source 
during the year. 

Of our Scottish newspapers, the Daily 
Record again confirmed its popularity as 
Scotland's fastest-growing newspaper with 
an average circulation increase of over 30,000 
copies daily. The current sale is over 500,000 
and local advertisers are shrewdly taking 
advantage of this upward trend. The Sunday 
Mail, in an ever-keener competitive market, 
more than maintained its circulation of 600,000 
copies a week. 


Overseas newspapers 

Further afield, in the newly-emergent countries 
of West Africa, our newspapers have had a 
further successful year with a 15% increase 
in profit. The name of the parent company was 
changed during the year to Overseas 
Newspapers Ltd. to embrace the widening 
range of that group's interests. An important 
development was the entry into new markets 
in British Guiana with the purchase of the 
two leading newspapers there—the Guiana 
Graphic and the Sunday Graphic. Both these 
papers have considerable profit potential and 
in due course will provide a sound foothold 
in the Caribbean area. 


Pulp and paper industry 

In the field of pulp and paper manufacture 
the interest we had in Anglo-Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Mills Ltd. was exchanged for shares of 
Albert E. Reed & Co. Ltd. (the Reed Paper 


Group). As a result your company in associa- 
tion with the Daily Mirror has substantially 
increased its shareholding in one of the fore- 
most groups in this important industry. Reed 
is well established to meet the growing 
opportunities in the international paper and 
packaging markets. Indeed, the Reed Paper 
Group has emerged as a world-wide partner- 
ship producing pulp, paper, board and 
packaging in the four main trading areas of 
the world. 


Television interests 

A further part of our investment income is 
derived from the important stake we have in 
Associated Television Ltd. ATV's revenues 
from advertising have increased during the 
year and the company is expanding both at 
home and overseas. Expenditure on television 
advertising in Britain reached a new peak in 
1960 of £77 million, an advance of nearly 
one-third on the £58 million spent on this 
medium in 1959. In his budget of April this 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer saw fit 
to impose a tax of 10% on television advertise- 
ments. While it is too early to make forecasts 
about the year ahead the profits of ATV’s 
financial year ended 30 April are not affected 
by it. In any event, ATV's central position in 
this highly profitable industry is well secured 
and the future is bright. 


The current year 

Looking ahead for a moment at the Sunday 
Pictorial’s prospects for the current year, it 
appears likely that investment income will be 
slightly below that for the year under review 
and trading profit somewhat higher. 

It remains for me now to pay tribute to all 
personnel, both at home and overseas, whose 
efforts have contributed to the results before 
you. They have had a busy period, culminating 
with the move into the Daily Mirror's splendid 
new building in Holborn Circus at the end of 
the financial year. Its modern and colourful 
appearance makes an appropriate setting for 
the liveliest newspaper in the Sunday market. 
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GROWING RECOGNITION OF T.R. SERVICES AND WORKMANSHIP 


MR W. STUART PHILCOX ON “SUBSCRIBER SATISFACTION ” 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Telephone Rentals Limited was held on June 
7th at the Registered Office, 197, Knightsbridge, 
London, SW7, Mr W. Stuart Philcox, DFC, 
MA (chairman and managing director), presid- 
ing. 

The Secretary (Mr W. J. H. Ainley) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1960. 


I greatly regret that for the second succes- 
sive year I have to preface my comments on the 
year’s operations by referring to the death of 
one of our Directors, who can be fairly described 
as one of the founder members of the Company. 
Mr Campbell Cochran, who died on October 
17, 1960, was closely connected with Telephone 
Rentals Limited and its predecessors through- 
out a period of 48 years and it is hardly too 
much to say that without the practical help and 
support he gave to the late Mr F. T. Jackson in 
the early difficult days the Company might not 
be in existence today. 


He combined a sound knowledge of the law 
with a shrewd knowledge of business affairs, 
though his judgment was always tempered by 
human understanding. He always had great 
faith in the future of the Company and through 
his death we have lost a wise counsellor and a 
staunch friend. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


It gives me very great pleasure to be able 
to report that the Company has again had an 
extremely successful year on all sides of the 
business. This success is clearly reflected in 
the Accounts now before you and I hope that 
the general picture of financial strength and 
solidity they present gives you as much satis- 
faction as it does your Directors, 


Following the more common practice these 
days I will deal with the more important 
changes in the Consolidated figures of the 
Group rather than those of the Parent Company. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Trading income is up by £350,736, Dividends 


and Interest receivable by £12,898, whilst on 
the other side Operating Expenses are up by 
£129,728 and Depreciation by £60,006. Direc- 
tors’ Emoluments on the other hand shows a 
reduction of £26,238, This reduction is 
accounted for by the payment made to the 
estate of the late Chairman in 1959, which as 
I explained last year was non-recurring, less 
the emoluments of the Executive Directors 
which are now included in full for the first 
time. 


United Kingdom Taxation is up by only 
£45,155 and Overseas Taxation by £2,403. The 
UK Taxation benefits greatly by the effect of 
the Investment Allowance which this year 
amounts to no less than £120,000. This is a 
great help to your Company, enabling its further 
expansion by way of Capital Investment. 


The Net Profit after Tax, but before trans- 
fers to Reserves and provisions for Dividends, is 
£990,012, an increase of £152,509 over 1959, 
The sum of £508,019 has been transferred to 
General Reserve and £171,200 to the Tax 
Equalisation Reserve. 


As has been explained in previous years, the 
Tax Equalisation Reserve represents the dif- 
ference between the amounts allowed by the 
Inland Revenue for Initial and Wear and Tear 
Allowances and the amounts provided by us for 
Depreciation in our Accounts. The Reserve 
is calculated each year on the respective written- 
down values of the Fixed Assets at the current 
rates of Taxation. Thus the transfer for 1960 is 
enlarged by £54,000 for the years prior to 1960, 
due to the increase in the rate of Profits Tax 
from 10 per cent to 124 per cent in the 1960 
Budget which became operative from April 1, 
1960. : 


The additional 24} per cent in the rate of 
Profits Tax imposed by the 1961 Budget will 
necessitate a further re-assessment next 
year. 


The other principal item in the Profit and 
Loss Account, apart from the provisions for 
Dividends, is concerned with the Holding 
Company in South Africa. During the year 
we decided to capitalise £129,000 of the Profit 
and Loss Account, thus increasing the Issued 
Capital to £130,000 and bringing it more into 
line with the Capital permanently invested in 


South Africa, which amounts to approximately 
£250,000. During the course of the next few 
years, we hope to make a further increase of 
capital in the same way to complete the opera- 
tion, Meanwhile, the stamp duties involved 
in this transaction, amounting to £696, have 
been written off, and the current account of 
some £157,000 is being liquidated, £42,500 
having been received to date in 1961. 

I said last year that we might reasonably 
anticipate being able to maintain the increased 
rate of dividend and your Directors have pleasure 
in recommending that a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, making a total of 15 per cent for the 
year, should be paid. 


After providing for the transfers to Reserves, 
and the Dividends on both the Preference and 
Ordinary Shares amounting to £243,873, we are 
left with an wunappropriated Profit balance 
attributable to the shareholders of Telephone 
Rentals Ltd. of £353,190 as compared with 
£420,486 for 1959. This would, of course, have 
shown an increase of £62,400 but for the item 


mentioned above in connection with South 
Africa. 

BALANCE SHEET 
Liabilities 


The Authorised and Issued Capitals remain 
the same, but the Capital Reserves show an in- 
crease of £131,646, mainly accounted for by the 
£129,000 referred to above. The Parent Com- 
pany’s Shareholders’ interests, consisting of 
Capital, Reserves and Unappropriated Profit, 
amount to £6,139,533, an increase of £572,369 
over the previous year. 


I have already dealt with the various Tat 
Reserves and the remaining liabilities show only 
small changes due to normal trading fluctuations. 


Assets 


The value after depreciation of the revenut- 
bearing Installations has increased by £651,304, 
which reflects the considerable increase in new 
business obtained in the latter part of 1959 and 
throughout 1960. 

Stock and Work-in-Progress at £1,107,153 © 
up by £331,308, an increase of over 40 per cent 
These figures bear out my statement last ye! 
that we anticipated considerable increased ¢ 
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penditure on materials. Not only must we carry 
larger stocks to cater for the higher rate of 
business, but there is also much more in the 
“pipe-line” as work-in-progress, 


The increase of £131,597 in Sundry Debtors 
and Prepayments is almost wholly accounted for 
by many large jobs completed and invoiced in 
the last few months of 1960. 


Our Liquid Resources consisting of Tax 
Reserve Certificates, Deposits with Local 
Authorities, Investments and Cash are some 
£283,258 less, due entirely to the increased 
expenditure on Stocks, as forecast. 


The remainder of the items in the Balance 
Sheet do not call for comment, since the fluctua- 
tions are not material and arise in the course of 
normal trading conditions. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


I am glad to say that our operations in the 
United Kingdom resulted in a volume of new 
business that represented an all-time record, 
with a continuation of the trend towards larger 
installations to which I referred last year. Gener- 
ally speaking, trading conditions were not easier 
in 1960 than in the previous year and this 
achievement is entirely due to the efforts made 
by all members of the Commercial staff, both 
at Head Office and in the field. 


Resulting from the work done in our National 
sales schools, there has been a great advance 
in our selling technique and during the year our 
methods of presenting T.R. Services were re- 
organised and improved. It is permissible to 
add that the record results are indicative both 
of the growing realisation of the importance of 
TR. Services to Industry and of the still wider 
recognition of the Company’s reputation for first- 
class workmanship and service. 


An interesting sidelight on the growth and 
development of the Company in recent years 
is given by the fact that the new business in 
1960 expressed in terms of additional annual 
rental was greater than the sum total of rental 
on the books of the Company less than twenty 
years ago. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


On the engineering side, the number of instal- 
lations completed and put into service exceeded 
the number fitted in 1959 by more than 50 per 
cent and our engineering departments were con- 
tinuously working under great pressure. 


The larger volume of business, together with 
the effect of the longer holiday period agreed 
to at the beginning of the year, made it neces- 
sary for us to increase the number of men 
employed by about 20 per cent. Men recruited 
from outside are naturally not accustomed to 
our methods and the problem, of reducing the 
high work-in-hand figure whilst at the same 
lime giving organised training was not easy to 
solve. As the new men have been anxious to 
learn and as our experienced men have been 
‘qually anxious to co-operate, the difficulties were 
successfully overcome and our standard of 
workmanship has been fully maintained. 


On your behalf, I offer our best thanks to all 
concerned. 


In spite of the considerably larger orders on 
‘uppliers and the increase in man-power just 
described, the amount of work-in-hand still 
temains high and the period between the signing 
of a contract and the completion of the installa- 
ton is still too long. This time-lag not only 
causes inconvenience to our Subscribers but also 
adds to the financial load on the Company as 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


we cannot submit our invoices until the work 
has been satisfactorily completed. This is a 
situation that will progressively improve during 
the current year, as the result of the steps taken 
in 1960. 


CLERICAL STAFF 


Another consequence of the extra volume of 
business has been the automatic increase in the 
amount of paper work to be handled.. In spite 
of this, so far from the number of clerical staff 
at Head Office and the Branches having in- 
creased, the number employed at the end of 
1960 was actually 15 per cent fewer than at the 
beginning of 1958. 


It was during 1958 that we decided to carry 
out the thorough investigation into our routines 
and methods and this quite remarkable result is 
due to the successful implementation of what 
has amounted to a major re-organisation. The 
change from one set of methods to another cover- 
ing all sections of the business, at a time when 
the burden of work is daily becoming 
heavier, demands a great deal from the staff, 
and particularly the senior members of the 
staff. Without their willing and understanding 
co-operation our efforts towards greater efficiency 
could not possibly have succeeded. 


LONG SERVICE 


For many years it has been our custom to 
present a gold watch and a cheque to each 
employee who had completed forty years of 
service with the Company. During the year 
under review it was our great pleasure to make 
no fewer than nine of these presentations. These 
long-service employees, many of whom are still 
active with us and who hold many different 
positions in the Company, have lived and worked 
through almost every phase of the Company’s 
history. They are truly representative of that 
indefinable thing we call T.R. spirit. 


At this stage, it is not inappropriate to report 
that included in our list of subscribers are almost 
nine hundred—the exact figure is 874—with 
whom we have had a continuous business asso- 
ciation for forty years or more. This is a good 
indication both of the cordial relationship that 
exists between ourselves and our subscribers 
and of the quality of our service to them. There 
is a closer connection between the nine and the 
nine hundred than might perhaps be apparent 
on the surface. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


We have two contributory pension schemes. 
The first, which has been in existence for many 
years, is voluntary in nature and is now almost 
entirely confined to female members of the staff. 
The second, more recently introduced, is com- 
pulsory for all males in the employment of the 
Company with three or more years of service, 
except the relatively small number who wished 
to remain in the original scheme. 


After careful consideration we came to the 
conclusion that the interests of both Company 
and employees would be best served by con- 
tracting out of the State Graduated Pension 
scheme all members of our compulsory scheme. 
With the agreement of the members we have 
taken the necessary steps to implement this 
decision, which necessitated certain minor 
alterations to the scheme itself. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


On_ the whole, in spite of generally un- 
favourable conditions, our overseas interests con- 
tinued to make satisfactory progress. 
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A number of visits by senior personnel, both 
to and from the United Kingdom, again took 
place. Although costly, we are sure that these 
visits are essential as it is only through personal 
contact and direct interchange of views and 
information that we can effectively preserve 
identity of interest among such widely differing 
circumstances, 


In South Africa, although the general situa- 
tion was unsettled our companies again operated 
profitably, and the overall volume of business was 
slightly higher than in the previous year. During 
the last three years our engineering departments. 
particularly in- Johannesburg, have been over- 
hauled and re-organised. Our rate of growth 
in South Africa during the past twelve years 
has imposed considerable strain on our local 
staff and the operation now on the point of 
completion, which has involved the transfer of 
skilled men from this country, will ensure 
that the work of installation and main- 
tenance will be carried out more efficiently and 
economically. 


In Canada, a very definite and quite severe 
recession developed during the course of the 
year and our early hopes for greatly improved 
results were disappointed. In the circumstances 
there was little we could do from here to be of 
practical assistance and it is therefore all the 
more satisfactory to be able to report that our 
Canadian staff are working with increased energy, 
having in no way lost their determination to 
succeed. 


The balance of overseas payments in 
Australia worsened during 1960 and in the latter 
half of the year stringent credit restrictions were 
imposed. In spite of this and the quieter trading 
conditions that resulted, our jointly owned com- 
pany had another successful year and they estab- 
lished new records both as regards the number 


of contracts taken and the amount of profit 
earned. 


On the Continent, in the face of some diffi- 
culties, particularly in Belgium, our operations 
continued satisfactorily and profitably. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


So far as the current year is concerned, we 
must expect some quite heavy increase in our 
internal expenditure, Although your Company 
does not form part of the Electrical Contracting 
Industry our working hours and rates of pay 
are to an extent influenced by those current in 
that Industry. During 1961 we are committed 
to a shorter working week and a considerable 
wage increase on the engineering side, whilst 
there will be certain unavoidable rises in general 
overheads. It seems safe to say, however, that 
these increases will not materially outweigh our 
expected rise in revenue. 


With so many conflicting views being 
expressed in the Press and elsewhere it is diffi- 
cult to form a clear picture of the probable 
trend of trading conditions at home and overseas. 
As we do business with almost every type of 
commercial, industrial and professional concern, 
our monthly returns during recent years have 
represented a sort of barometer of national pro- 
duction and business activity. 


But the experience of the Company, which 
covers times of depression as well as times of 
prosperity, shows that when trading conditions 
become less favourable, and when in consequence 
the fight against competition depends more and 
more on lower costs and higher efficiency, the 
need for T.R. Services becomes greater and more 
apparent. 


Although later on we may have temporarily to 
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abandon the use of the word “ record” in des- 
cribing our progress and although conditions 
overseas may become more difficult before they 
improve, there is at present no evidence to sug- 
gest that, in the absence of some major crisis, 
we need anticipate any serious falling off in our 
overall results. I am at least able to say that the 
returns of the first four months of the year 
support that view. 


In all the circumstances, your Board feel 
able to recommend the capitalisation of £506,880 
of the General Reserve to be applied to the 
issue to Ordinary Shareholders on the register 
at the close of business on the 21st June, 1961, 
of one fully paid Ordinary Share for every five 
already held, We anticipate that it will be pos- 
sible to maintain the present rate of annual 
dividend on the increased capital. 


PROBLEMS OF GROWTH 


Looking beyond 1961, I believe that the long- 
term fortunes of the Company are likely to 
depend less upon fluctuating trading conditions 
than upon our ability to deal with the problems 
created by our own growth. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


As both our subscribers and the people we 
employ increase in numbers and as the range 
of T.R. Services widens, the organisation 
becomes more complex and in order to get things 
done in the time available we must depend 
increasingly upon standard methods of pro- 
cedure. The danger is that through our daily 
preoccupations, we may lose sight of the fact 
that our real strength lies in the personal rela- 
tionships we have established with our sub- 
scribers on the one hand, and between ourselves 
within the Company itself on the other. 


Subscriber satisfaction, which in the last 
analysis is the foundation upon which the busi- 
ness has been built, although demanding tech- 
nical skill and efficient organisation, depends on 
something more. The annual rentals paid by 
individual subscribers range from something in 
the neighbourhood of £30,000 at one end of 
the scale to something under £10 at the other. 
Our endeavour must always be to demonstrate, 
through our actual performance, that we are able 
to satisfy, and indeed anticipate, every demand 
that may be made upon us, and at the same 
time to make it clear that our desire to give 


HAMBROS B BANK LIMITED 


HAS RECORD YEAR 
REVIEW BY SIR CHARLES HAMBRO, CHAIRMAN 
NEW PARTNERSHIP IN AMERICA 


The forty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Hambros Bank Limited was held on June 8th at 
the office of the Bank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. 


Sir Charles Hambro, KBE, Chairman of the 
Company, stated: 


On April 25th the Bank suffered a grievous 
loss in the death of our Chairman, Mr Olaf 
Hambro, a great personality in the City of 
London, who started work in our family firm 
of C. J. Hambro & Son in 1908. He was one 
of the last representatives of that great age of 
Merchant Banking that helped to make London 
the financial centre and envy of the world. We 
have not only lost a great leader whom we all 
honoured and admired, we have lost a beloved 
head of the family who was a guide, philosopher 
and friend to all of us. Under his guidance the 
Bank has grown from strength to strength and it 
is a great satisfaction to us all that he was well 
enough before the end to see and approve the 
record figures which we are able to put before 
you today. 

STERLING BALANCES 


The activities of the Bank during the year 
under review have again been complicated by 
economic uncertainties outside our control. Last 
year the accumulated effect of several years of 
deficit in its budgets caused the United States to 
lose gold in considerable quantities. -The un- 
certainty brought about by the drain of gold 
started a flight from the dollar in the autumn 
of last year, with a rise in the open market price 
of gold; and the resulting demand for sterling 
created a big increase in foreign balances in this 
country. These balances remained here until 
the revaluation of the German Mark at the 
beginning of March this year, but this revalua- 
tion prompted a new feeling of uncertainty in 
the stability of other currencies; this caused a 
flight from the pound sterling and many foreign- 
owned sterling balances were transferred abroad 
as fast as they had come in. By the nature of 


our business a large proportion of our deposits 
are for foreign account, so the Bank felt the im- 
mediate impact of this ebb and flow of funds. 


This unnecessary transfer of funds from one 
country to another can only cause dislocation 
of business and I welcome the recent arrange- 
ments made by the European Central Banks to 
minimise this in the future. 


SCANDINAVIAN SERVICE 


Our Scandinavian Service, introduced last 
year, has been widely appreciated and the facili- 
ties we have granted within the Service continue 
to expand. This is a “ package deal” aimed at 
simplifying the tasks of British businessmen who 
want to expand or develop their trade with the 
Scandinavian countries. 


The Scandinavian Service fits into a broader 
policy which we have adopted in recent years, 
which is to get closer to the smaller and medium- 
sized manufacturers, of whom there are so many 
in this country, who can contribute so much to 
the country’s export efforts. 


Our Investment Advisory Service has been 
very active during the year and many more 
accounts have been opened. Experience has 
shown how wise it is for Trustees, Pension 
Funds, Charities and private investors to entrust 
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service is in no way influenced by the amount 
of the quarterly invoice: 


1961 


This we can continue to do if we are able to 
preserve the sense of common purpose and 
mutual responsibility that exists today among all 
ranks in the Company. The question we must 
answer is whether, as we grow larger, we can 
remain simple in outlook and flexible in method, 
avoiding the risk that threatens all grow ing 
organisations of becoming some form of bureau- 
cracy, imsensitive to change or circumstances 
both internal and external. 


I think the surest guarantee that we shall be 
able to answer the question satisfactorily is that 
we are so acutely aware of its existence. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividends, as recommended, were approved, 


The retiring director, Mr. C. H. Jackson, 
FCA, was re-elected and the remuneration of the 


auditors, Messrs Rooke, Lane and Co., was 
fixed, 


As special Business resolutions altering the 
Company’s Articles of Association and giving 
effect to the one-for-five scrip issue having been 
passed, the proceedings terminated. 


the investment of their funds to experts who are 
in daily touch with the market and have know- 
ledge of potential values. 


Owing to the considerable increase in open 
market operations in gold and silver, Mocatta 
& Goldsmid Limited have had a very active year, 
and this has also contributed to a large increase 
in the operations of our Foreign Exchange 
Department. 





RECORD FIGURES 


Turning to the figures, I am glad to be able 
to report another satisfactory trading year, our 
profit showing an increase of £89,591 at 
£654,481. This increase reflects expansion in 
every department of our business. Deposits now 
stand at a record figure of £79,602,047, an 
increase of £6,333,876 during the year. At 
£20,407,185, as against £17,993,876 last year 
loans and advances have risen but they are still 
only 25.6 per cent of deposits and the liquidity 
of the Bank in Cash and Bills of Exchange is 
over 71 per cent of deposits, which we regard 
as very satisfactory. Our acceptances, despite a 
falling off in trade generally, have risen from 
£27,103,344 to £29,096,053. This rise however 
has taken place in the first quarter of this year 
and reflects the lower money rates ruling during 
that period. 


LAIDLAW LINK 


Since the end of our financial year we have 
taken an important step in regard to our business 
in the United States. We have become a limited 
partner in the old-established private banking 
firm of Laidlaw & Co. of New York. This firm, 
founded in 1842, is one of the two remaining 
Private Banks in the State of New York and, as 


BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist MARCH, 1961 


LIABILITIES 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts ...0 2.0.00... ee £79,602,047 
Acceptances .. Ste. Dandekar hake £29,096,053 
Paid-up Capital £ 4,000,000 
Reserve £ 5,000,000 
ASSETS 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call.. glee £41,002,310 
Bills of Exchange... sae £15,661, 23 
British Government Securities | i £ 7,734 An 
Loans, Advances and Other Accounts . £20,407, 1 
Trade Investments in Subsidiaries ... £ 3,729,573 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances £29,096,053 
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such, enjoys a franchise to act as a Merchant 
Bank and Acceptance House as well as Brokers 
on the New York and other American and 
Canadian Stock Exchanges. For many years we 
have thought that, as an Acceptance House, we 
ought to be able to place at the disposal of our 
customers, facilities and acceptance credits in 
dollars as well as sterling and this link-up will, 
we hope, enable us to do so. 


Since March 31st the Government has 
announced an extension of ECGD facilities to 
cover risks On certain exports of capital goods 
up to ten years. This should be a great help 
to the heavy industries of this country, including 
shipbuilding, and we hope that, as a result, our 
Scandinavian shipping friends will again find it 
expedient to build ships in British yards. As 
always we are ready to assist them whenever 
possible. 


DIRECTORS 


We propose to invite Count Frederick Charles 
Seilern-Aspang to join the Board. He is a 
Director of Ruegg & Co.’s Bank, and Union 
Investment Company, both of Zurich. In con- 
junction with Mr Paul Kern he has been looking 
after our affairs in Switzerland and his knowledge 
of Germany and Austria will be of great assist- 
ance to us in developing further our business in 
those countries, 


During the year Lord Astor of Hever retired 
from the Board at his own request. For many 
years we have been grateful for his wise counsels, 
and I am glad to say that the Hon. Hugh W. 
Astor has filled his father’s place, so that our 
valued connection with the Astor family will be 
continued. Mr Edward Mocatta, who came to 
us with Mocatta & Goldsmid, has also joined 
the Board and we are asking you today to con- 
firm these appointments, 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 


SALES AGAIN INCREASED 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Siamese Tin Syndicate, Ltd., will be held 
on June 29th in London. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
of the Chairman, Mr W. R. B. Foster, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for 1960: 


The production of the group for the year 
was 2,605 tons of tin concentrates; this was 
972 tons more than in the previous year and 
1,096 tons more than in 1958. As restriction 
on exports (and hence on production) was in 
force at varying rates from December 1957 until 
September 1960, no true comparison can be 
made of annual outputs for the last few years. 
For the same reason production costs have again 
been omitted though we have been able to 
include statistics which we felt would be of 
interest to stockholders. 


Sales of tin concentrates totalled 2,735 tons, 
an increase of 972 tons over the previous year. 
The average Singapore tin market price for 1960 
was a little under the 1959 figure, but as deduc- 
tons (at £33 per ton of concentrate) to cover 
Thailand’s Buffer Stock contributions ceased in 
April, the average net price we received for our 
product was higher than in the previous period. 

Mainly as a result of the increased production, 
our profits have risen considerably and after the 
Tecent lean years it is a pleasure to be able to 
fecommend the payment of a final dividend of 


Is. 3d, per stock unit, making 2s. 9d. per stock 
unit for the year. 


The statistical position of tin promises well 
producers. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BRITISH BELTING & 
ASBESTOS 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND FORECAST 
EXCEEDED 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
British Belting & Asbestos Limited will be held 
on June 29, 1961, at Fountain Hall, Fountain 
Street, Bradford, Yorks. The following is an 
extract from the circulated Statement by the 
Chairman, Colonel Sir William C. Fenton, MC, 
JP: 


Last year we decided that it would be in the 
interests of shareholders to have a Stock Ex- 
change quotation for the Company’s shares. 
After the sub-division of the £1 Ordinary shares 
into 5s. units and a one-for-one bonus issue, 
1,925,000 Ordinary shares of 5s. each were 
offered for sale last June at 18s. per share. 


At that time your directors forecast a dividend 
of 15 per cent in respect of 1960 and suggested 
that, for various reasons, the profit might be 
slightly less than in 1959. This has not proved 
to be the case; in spite of the recession in the 
motor industry and certain price reductions, 
sales increased and the Group profit before 
tax rose by 4} per cent to £1,428,005, of which 
£921,282 was earned by the parent Company 
and £506,723 by subsidiary companies. The 
final profit, after providing for taxation and 
debiting the expenses of the capital increase and 
offer for sale, was £796,693, compared with 
£730,628 last year—an increase of 9 per cent. 


It is a source of satisfaction to your directors 
that these results justify them in recommending 
an increased final dividend of 11} per cent 
which brings the total dividend for the year to 
174 per cent, compared with the 15 per cent 
forecast, 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


For the parent Company this has been a year 
of reorganisation and development. The cir- 
cumstances under which the Company’s growth 
has taken place have made buildings and 
machinery unduly congested for many years 
and it has been impossible to: segregate the 
Asbestos, Belting and Mintex Divisions into 
separate units. By the completion during the 
year of some of the new office and factory 
buildings referred to in my statement last June, 
we have been able to bring together the Mintex 
Division offices and main production units in 
one area and more efficient operation will result. 

We have increased the production capacity 
of all three Divisions, our total capital expendi- 
ture during the year amounting to £601,520. 


During 1960 we increased our sales abroad 
by 22 per cent and we are particularly pleased 
to report an increase in sales to Common 
Market and other European countries, and to 
Australia, New Zealand and South America. 


Building expansion has taken place overseas 
in our companies in Germany, the United 
States, Australia and Spain, and at home in 
Versil Limited and Regina Glass Fibre Ltd. 


PROSPEGTS 


During the first quarter of this year turnover 
has continued at a satisfactory level and sales 
in the parent Company have been slightly 
higher than those for the same period of last 
year. I make no attempt to forecast profits for 
1961. The effect of the Budget proposals is not 
yet known. With minor exceptions, we are 
assured of being fully employed throughout the 
year. We have in hand major items of capital 
expenditure throughout the organisation and we 
look forward to the future with confidence, 
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RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-second Annual General Meeting of 
the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust, 
Limited will be held on June 28th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
Address of the Chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen: 


A scrip distribution of one share for ten was 
made to shareholders in June, 1960. The gross 
revenue of the Trust for the year to March 31, 
1961, was £367,440 (£305,767). After deducting 
taxation and expenses our net revenue is 
£199,328 (£160,730). The Directors recommend 
an increase in the dividend from the 134 per 
cent paid last year on the smaller capital to 14 
per cent plus a bonus of 1 per cent, making 15 
per cent in all. The heavy charge for Profits 
Tax £24,500 (£14,500) arises from the fact that 
the Trust is liable to this tax on a substantial 
portion of the dividends received from planta- 
tion companies which have qualified as Overseas 
Trade Corporations, 


Up to 1956 the Trust’s income had been 
derived almost wholly from dividends received 
on rubber and tea shares; since then the Board’s 
policy has been, as you know, to seek greater 
stability of income by spreading our investments 
more widely. Excessive fluctuations are apt to 
occur in the market values of plantation shares 
often due to effects upon the commodity markets 
of quite extraneous influences and, while rubber 
particularly is likely to remain the Trust’s largest 
single interest, I would not exclude the prospect 
of diversification of investment being carried 
somewhat further when that may appear to be in 
the interest of stockholders. 


FOISTER, CLAY & WARD 


CONSIDERABLE PROGRESS 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Foister, Clay & Ward Limited was held on 
June 8th in London, Mr P. A. Clarke Vincent, 
FCA, the chairman, presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated review: 


The year 1960 saw considerable progress. 
Having completed our present expansion pro- 
gramme we propose a period of consolidation 
to lessen the seasonal pressure on our resources. 


Throughout 1960 all our machinery was fully 
employed apart from the men’s hose section 
where there was some short time working. 
Taken as a whole production and turnover estab- 
lished a new record, but overheads continue to 
increase and in the current year have again been 
increased by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
How much Graduated National Insurance will 
cost us depends on factors which at present 
can only be estimated. 


Your directors view the future with con- 
fidence and hope. Our productive capacity is 
greatly increased and there is nothing to indicate 
that it will not readily be sold. At present our 
order book ensures full production for many 
months ahead, but at the same time it must not 
be overlooked that many costs are continually 
rising. It is no longer possible to shrug off each 
increase by saying the customer will pay, except 
in monopolistic industries where the customer 
has no alternative. At present we are fighting 
hard in export markets against foreign competi- 
tion but further cost increases could force us to 
abandon foreign markets to fight foreigners at 
home. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








. 
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WHITBREAD AND:‘C 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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COL. W. H. WHITBREAD ON POLICY OF STEADY PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Whitbread 
and Company Limited will be held on 4th July, 
1961, at the Brewery, Chiswell Street, London, 
E.C.1. 

The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man and Managing Director, COL. W. H. 
WHITBREAD, which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


From the Directors’ Report you will see that 
your Company has continued to make steady 
progress, which it has done for the last twelve 
years. The Group has again made more net 
profit after tax at £1,496,438, which has enabled 
your Directors to recommend a higher distribu- 
tion to the Ordinary stockholders of 27 per cent 
as against 25 per cent last year, and, at the same 
time, continue to plough back a still larger 
amount at £704,486. 

Reserves have increased from £4,688,105 to 
£6,584,621 and the cash position has improved 
by nearly £2 million. We have a bank overdraft 
of just over £500,000, which is a temporary con- 
venience at Christmas time to finance increased 
Duty during that period. 

To my surprise this has all been achieved in 
a year during which the Board have had to use 
all their energies to overcome rising costs, 


During the year we offered for sale a control- 
ling interest in the Whitbread Investment Com- 
pany to the Whitbread stockholders at 22s. 6d. 
per share. The latest quoted price is over 40s. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The stockholders of Whitbread’ and Company 
should know that during. the past few years we 
have invested considerable funds of the Parent 
Company in the Associated Companies and that 
how we hold very substantial interests in these 
companies. Although these investments have 
been made by the Parent Company, a time will 
arise when they will be transferred to the Whit- 
bread Investment Company. 


Your Board take a view here that a company 
is run for at least three elements—the share- 
holders, the staff and the employees—and man- 
agement has to take into consideration the happi- 
ness and prosperity of all three. Further, with 
each association with other companies, our 
responsibilities must likewise embrace the wel- 
fare of the shareholders, staff and employees in 
these companies, This is what we endeavour to 
achieve. 

The chairmen of the companies with which 
we are associated well know that they have the 
continued support of Whitbread and Company 
and that we have a natural desire for their com- 
panies to show successful results. 


FREDERICK LENEY & SONS LIMITED 

Until November 1960 Frederick Leney & Sons 
Limited was a wholly-owned subsidiary of Whit- 
bread’s. For some years we have had a trading 
agreement with*Fremlins of Maidstone. During 
the year we sold the Ordinary share capital of 
Leney’s to Fremlins for a consideration partly in 
Ordinary shares and partly in Debenture stock. 


On the conclusion of this arrangement we have 
extended our mutual trading arrangements with 
Fremlins, and Fremlins have honoured us by 
welcoming my eldest son, H. C. Whitbread, to 
join me on their Board. As the interests of 
Fremlins and Whitbread’s are very much the 
same, in that they realise that in: trading as 
brewers they have a responsibility to the public, 
to employees, to customers and indeed to the 
economy of the country, we look forward to a 
happy partnership which will prove profitable 
to both companies. 


THE BREWING INDUSTRY TODAY 


Some people seem to think that there is an 
extraordinary convulsion going on in the brew- 
ing industry today. Our view is that the in- 
dustry is continuing to develop naturally under 
the new techniques, development of transport 
and improving social conditions. The only 
element that is extraordinary is the present fever 
of short-term speculation, resulting in a spirit of 
unrest unfavourable to efficiency and prosperity. 


Our industry has a tradition of responsibility 
to serve the public, and indeed it would be a 
great pity if it deteriorated into an industry 
which, without responsibility to the community, 
felt that its sole duty was to make money for its 
shareholders. 


Your own Company, and fortunately many 
other family businesses in our industry which 
have the spirit of public service in their blood, 
feel that the most important duty is to run a 
successful enterprise which is not only of value 
to the national economy but will also make a 
contribution to the welfare and happiness of 
those engaged in it and of all men and women of 
goodwill in this country. 

It is the opinion of the Board that in the long 
run the success of a company depends on the 
quality of its service to the public and this they 
keep continually in mind. 


FAMILY COMPANY 


I think it is time I made quite clear to the 
stockholders what, in our view, as a family 
company, we recognise are the responsibilities 
of the Whitbread family to the Company. 

A very small group of the Whitbread family 
holds well over 50 per cent of the voting power 
of the Company. Having regard to the tradition 
of the past and their responsibilities for the 
future, this group is dedicated to maintain con- 
trol of the Company for at least one more 
generation, and it is difficult for any man to 
see beyond that. The Whitbread family are 
determined that the commercial, financial and 
technical achievements of your Company should 
at least be as successful as any other public com- 
pany; in fact they feel that the confidence and 
continuity which they can give to the staff and 
émployees should achieve a loyalty which must 
lead to greater efficiency than can be obtained 
in other groups. Pride in a family undertaking, 
and the fact that the fortunes of the family are 
closely bound up with the future of the Com- 
pany, surely produce an effective driving force. 


In view of the highly speculative atmosphere 
which surrounds our industry at the present 
time, I consider it worth while to emphasise 
that the objective my Board and I have con- 
stantly in mind is the long-term prosperity and 
prestige of this fine old company by steady pro- 
gress and development. We like to feel that the 
great majority of stockholders regard their 
investment as a permanent holding in a develop. 
ing concern rather than a means to a quick 
speculative profit. 


TRADE 


In spite of the atrocious weather during 1960, 
our trade was buoyant and continues to be s0, 
and the sales of Whitbread Pale Ale, although 
exposed to the full competitive and advertising 
impact of the brewers of lager, have continued 
to increase. 

The rapidly expanding sales of Mackeson 
indicate that this is also now a national product 
which the public expects to be available every- 
where, and that those who still do not sell it 
must be losing both business and goodwill. 


Whitbread Tankard, one of the more recent 
ventures of the Company, has astounded us by 
its popularity and progress. 

In view of the British climate, I still wonder 
whether lager, which at present commands only 
about 3 per cent of the total beer market in this 
country, will increase in popularity at the rte 
that some people assume. Your Board have 
made adequate and satisfactory arrangements to 
obtain their proper proportion of this market. 


RESEARCH 


Your Company have always made one of the 
first priorities of their operations constant 
research into the production of their beers and, 
besides yeast and various technical aspects of 
engineering, they have taken a great interest 
during the last few years in continuous brewing. 
Their policy has also been directed towards the 
development of the smaller efficient brewing unit 
rather than the large concentration of production 
carrying with it heavy costs of delivery and 
handling. 


TRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT 


One of the most important tasks your Board 
have had to deal with, especially during the las 
few years, is the training of young men for 
management. In a fairly large company execu: 
tives are apt to specialise, and although managt- 
ment is not a form of black magic, a future 
manager must have experience of direction over 
various fields, although he may be expert in only 
one or two particular spheres. 

It is our intention to recruit for management 
from within the Company whenever we (ali 
and not only do we have to find management 
for ourselves but also we are continually being 
asked to find suitable men for other compan! 
We have for many years run training courses © 
potential managers, whom we accept at practi 
ally any age. Although we can train our ow! 
young men, sometimes we find it necessary « 
select men who have had varied experience ¢ 
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where, as it often brings a breath of fresh air to 
acompany to appoint someone from outside after 
he has done a suitable course of training within 
the Company. . 


THE LICENSING BILL 


The Government are in the process of pre- 
senting before Parliament the Licensing Bill, the 
intention of which, I understand, is to modernise 
and liberalise the present out-dated system. 


Education has much advanced since the begin- 
ning of the century and I am sure the Govern- 
ment realise that they can trust the people to 

lere B behave responsibly in spite of being given 
ent BH greater opportunities for relaxation. It will be 
sise § 4 great pity if this effort by the Government is 
on- BH nullified owing to the Trade being unable to 
and & sort out its own difficulties of labour and expense 
r0- BH and so failing to meet the present needs of the 


the people. 


7 It must be realised that if greater facilities and 

- longer hours of trading are required by the pub- 

” lic and sponsored by the Government, something 
more will have to be paid for these benefits. 

960, RISING COSTS 

fo I am very conscious of our comparative lack 

us) FB of success in reducing our expenses. This is a 

a most serious matter and your Board and all the 

- executives are well aware of this problem. 

— ADVERTISING 

duct 

yery- Although our trade is buoyant, we are far from 


ell it § complacent about the volume of sales. With 
, this in view, we have appointed two new adver- 
ecent § tising agencies during the past year, because we 
is by feel that from time to time we require new 
'§} stimulating influences in our advertising which 
ynder @ °a2 only be achieved by fresh men with fresh 
“only eas. 
n this We have also sponsored a limited number of 
» rate sporting events which present the Company in 
have § an attractive, dignified and popular way te the 


nts to public. 
ket. WINES AND SPIRITS 

Recently we have reorganised the management 
of the of F. S. Stowell Limited, which is a wholly- 
nstant# owned subsidiary of Whitbread’s, in order to 
s and, compete with the growing demand for wines 
cts off and spirits and we are pleased with the progress 
aterest@ that is being made. 
oa Sales of Squires Gin have continued to in- 
s ag ctease and now represent a very sizeable propor- 
ae tion of the total amount of gin sold through 


all our outlets. Squires Gin Limited, the inde- 








y and pendent company with a membership of 95 
brewery companies, has also, in the last few 
months, produced a straw-coloured gin—named 

Board Cornhill—to run in harness with Squires. Initial 

he last reactions to this high-quality gin have been 


en for “temely favourable, and the demand is increas- 
execu-y 8 at a satisfactory rate. 

anage- 
future 

on over 


in only 


PENSION FUND 


Recently various companies have made public 
their conditions of employment, including their 
Pension funds, and we were interested to note 
that the Pension Fund of your Company, 
although started many years ago, gives more 
8enerous terms than those quoted by most other 


gement 
ve can; 
ygemen 


y being public companies. 

mer As regards contracting in or out of the 
practi Graduated State Pension Scheme, we have 
‘ur owgg $cided that all male members of the Whitbread 
ssary Pension Fund and all foremen should be con- 


ice else “ted out of the Government scheme, so that 
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they should anyhow receive the overwhelming 
benefits of the Whitbread Pension Fund. 


SITE DEVELOPMENT 


Like most other property owners, ‘we have 
been well aware of the steep rise in values of 
properties owing to the inflationary climate 
during the last few years, and we have carefully 
looked into the values of our properties, includ- 
ing those of our breweries and bottling stores. 


We have developed several of our sites and 
have plans in process for developing others. 


EXPORT 


As I have told you before, our policy as 
regards export has been the same for many 
years in that we keep a foothold in over sixty 
countries for possible development in export 
trade, and in a few of these markets we are 
seriously considering further development at the 
present time. 


Meanwhile, our Belgian trade, in spite of the 
difficulties of the Belgian people owing to the 
collapse of the Congo, continues to increase to 
such an extent that we will have to spend many 
thousands of pounds on buildings and technical 
equipment in order to meet expansion of this 
trade. 


INDUSTRIAL ALLOWANCES 


You will be aware that the brewing industry 
carries on its trade to a large extent in public 
houses. These premises do not qualify for what 
is usually known as Capital and Investment 
Allowance, which is still applied to industrial 
premises only. I feel that, in fairness to the 
industry, similar treatment should be accorded 
to public houses, and if this were done Income 
Tax and Profits Tax on this Company’s last 
year’s profits would have been reduced by 
£76,000. Based on last year’s profits, the extra 
24 per cent on Profits Tax imposed by the 
Chancellor in this year’s Budget would cost your 
Company an additional £51,000 in a full year. 


EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


The record results now placed before you, 
which have been almost wholly attained through 
increased sales and successful management, bear 
testimony to the fine efforts of all our executive 
and staff. On behalf of all stockholders and 


your Board, I tender my thanks and appreciation © 


to all. It is the policy of your Board to promote 
on merit only, so that management at all levels 
is in the most capable hands. 


Great strides have been made during the year 
in quality, packaging and presentation, and this 
is only achieved by the relentless drive and spirit 
of determination that nothing is good enough 
but the best by all those working in the Com- 
pany. 

THE FUTURE 


We are national brewers, that is to say, we sell 
our products all over the country—and in many 
other countries. In view of the extent of short- 
time. working in various industries in different 
parts of the country, it is difficult to be certain 
of the trend in the months to come. Also there 
is this great struggle to halt our overhead ex- 
penses to which I have already referred. 


However, your Board and I have confidence 
that, as our beers have been nationally known 
for many years and their quality continues to 
be excellent, they will be sought by the public 
to an even greater extent, always providing the 
general level of prosperity of the country as a 
whole is maintained. 
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GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Annual General Meeting, June 7, 1961. 


Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord 
Blackford, DSO, JP. 


Summary—1960. 


During 1960 the Company continued to 
progress and expand, acquiring the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton, Limited, in 
December. Future policy will for some 
time, however, be one of consolidation and 
the profitable expansion of general busi- 
ness. 





The total underwriting profit carried to 
Profit and Loss Account for 1960 was 
£1,069,873 compared with £994,400 in 
1959. 


Investment income amounted to 


£2,732,610 showing an improvement of 
£587,848. 


A proposal to increase the Authorised 
Capital to £10 million by the creation 
of a further 25 million five shilling 
Ordinary Shares was approved, and two 
will be offered to existing holders at par 
for every Ordinary Share of 5s. at present 
held. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net New Sums Assured 1959 .. 
Net New Sums Assured 1960 .. 
Transfer to Profit & Loss 
Account a os . £93,774 
Gross Rate of Interest Earned £6 17s. 4d. 
Life Fund at end of 1960 . £93,240,618 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Net Premium Income 1959 .. 
Net Premium Income 1960 .. 
Transfer to Profit & Loss 
Account ‘ ass . £130.536 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
Net Premium Income 1959 .. £19,503.687 
Net Premium Income 1960 ...£20,261.557 
Transfer to Profit & Loss 
Account <3 aa .. £03:725 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


£50.371.001 
£70,946.066 


£9.794.985 
£10,661,088 
























Net Premium Income 1959 .. £3,.769.979 
Net Premium Income 1960 .. £4,208,037 
Transfer to Profit & Loss 

Account a =f .. £384,154 
Marine Fund at end of 1960 .. £5,168,661 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Gross Investment Income 1959 £2.144,762 
Gross Investment Income 1960 £2,.732,610 


Balance carried forward . £296,057 

Dividend for year 1960 . 3s. 9d.a 
share (less 
income tax) 


BALANCE SHEET 
A valuation of the Stock Exchange 
Securities was made at December 3lst 
last and disclosed a substantial surplus 
over the total value as shown in the 
Balance Sheet. 


TOTAL ASSETS OF GUARDIAN 
GROUP (INCLUDING UNION IN- 
SURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON, 
LIMITED), £194,686,130. 


The Company Transacts all _ the 
Principal Classes of Business as well as 
undertaking the office of Trustee, Executor 
and Administrator. 


HEAD OFFICE—68, King William 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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The ninety-fourth annual general meeting of 
Vickers Limited was held on June 6th in London. 


The Viscount Knollys; GCMG, MBE, DFC 
(the chairman), presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: 


1960 was a good but difficult year for our 
Group and the trading results were satisfactory, 
and profits rather higher than in 1959. Total 
sales increased slightly to £159 million. 


Engineering sales were well up, and profits, 
in spite of strong competition, were higher than 
in any previous year. 


The turnover in our Shipbuilding Yards 
increased, but the overall profit of our Ship- 
building Company was lower due to less repair 
work being available and that at poor prices. 


The output of English Steel Corporation in- 
creased almost to the record figure of 1957, 
Its profits were however only slightly higher 
because of narrow margins and continued slack- 
ness in orders for railway products. 


Aviation trading profits suffered from the 
natural run-down of Viscount production. But 
provisions for development and special costs on 
aircraft were halved and were based on orders 
for Vanguards actually received. The amount 
of the provision was not affected by the merger 
of our aircraft interests into British Aircraft 
Corporation. 


The income from our growing investments 
was rather higher, representing mainly increased 
dividends from Firth-Vickers and International 
Computers & Tabulators but a lower dividend 
from Metropolitan-Cammell. 


No dividend was received from BAC nor can 
one be expected in the current year, as the newly 
formed Company is occupied with new aircraft 
and guided weapons which at present are only 
in their early stages, 


As a result of these various factors Group 
profit before taxation was considerably higher 
at £11.6 million, as was profit after taxation at 
£6.25 million. After making the normal allocation 
to Reserves we shall have added £500,000 to 
the Contingencies Reserve and now recommend 
‘a dividend on Ordinary Stock of 74 per cent, 
making for the year 10 per cent, the same as 
for 1959. 


Orders in hand at the end of the year were 
£307 million, £25 million more than a year ago, 
though the margin of profit on much of the 
order book will be narrow. 


The reserves, capital and revenue, of the Group 
stand at £51.3 million, with share capital remain- 
ing at £49.4 million. The return on capital em- 
ployed was 9.2 per cent compared with 7.5 per 
cent in the previous year. If our aircraft in- 
terests were eliminated because of their special 
features, the remainder of the Group—Engineer- 
ing, Shipbuilding and Steel—earned 12.5 per 
cent in 1960, compared with 10.3 per cent in 
1959, 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


The record and achievements of the Vickers 
Group in 1960 are fully described in the 
* Review of the Year” circulated with the 
Report and Accounts. Our interests certainly 
continue to be varied. Engineering, heavy and 
medium ; Shipbuilding and Shiprepairing ; Steel, 
alloy and stainless ; Aircraft, Guided weapons ; 
Rolling Stock and vehicle bodies ; Accounting 
machinery, mechanical and electronic. 
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VICKERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KNOLLYS’ REVIEW 


I hope you will agree that this still represents 
the best form of traditional policy of diversifica- 
tion, spreading our prospects and our risks in 
products we know something about, and in fields 
which realistically take into account the trends 
of world trade. 


Export orders have always been and remain 
one of our main objectives. I have just had the 
opportunity of seeing one of our newer market: 
at first hand. I flew to Moscow to attend the 
opening of the British Trade Fair, where Vickers 
had its own large and distinctive pavilion. 


I was particularly glad before leaving Moscow 
to have been able to announce the completion 
of negotiations by High Polymer and Petro- 
chemical Engineering Ltd., the selling Company 
in Great Britain for Hans J. Zimmer A.G., 
Frankfurt, with both of which Companies we: 
are associated, for supplying a large industrial 
Nylon plant worth £4 million. 


ENGINEERING 


The order book to date this year is well 
maintained at a satisfactory level, markedly in 
Clearing presses, steel furniture, packaging 
machinery and dairy equipment, as well as in 
accelerated freeze-drying equipment, nuclear 
engineering products and asphalt producing 
equipment. Overall, the prospects of sales and 
orders during the current year are good, although 
margins and profit will not be easy to maintain. 


Viscount Knollys then reviewed the Group’s 
activities in Australia, Canada and India, and 
continued : 


SHIPBUILDING 


Our Shipbuilding Yards have continued to 
be active in 1961. I was on board the Canadian 
Pacific Liner ‘“‘EMPRESS OF CANADA ” 
when she successfully completed her trials. She 
was handed over, and accepted by the Owners, 
on March 29th, the exact day forecast four 
years ago. 


The level of activity in the Building Yards 
has continued to be high, but the volume of 
Shiprepair work remains low and highly com- 
petitive. The level of Constructional Steel 
Work remains good, though, as with Shiprepair 
work, prices are exceptionally k2en. 


We expect the year 1961 for our Shipbuilding 
Company as a whole to be at least as good as 
1960, There are a good number of enquiries 
for new work in circulation; those suitable for 
our Shipbuilding Yards are being very actively 
pursued, and the prospects of receiving orders 
during the remainder of the year are quite fair. 
But until new orders are actually received we 
must retain a cautious view of our Shipbuilding 
prospects after this year. 


STEEL 


The outstanding feature in English Steel 
Corporation is the progress of the new develop- 
ment scheme at Tinsley Park, which is estimated 
to cost £26 million. We anticipate that the 
new plant will be in-operation by the end of 
next year—1962. When completed it will 
increase capacity for special carbon, alloy and 
stainless steel products to 850,000 tons a year. 
This will ensure that E.S.C. will continue to 
retain its predominant position in the field of 
special steel production. 


We are also providing a new plant at Open- 
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shaw for producing high speed and other too! 
steels. 


AVIATION 


Under the terms of the merger of our aircrafy 
interests with those of English Electric, Bristojs 
and Hunting, the financial responsibility for air- 
craft under development and _ construction 
(Viscount, Vanguard, VC.s10) remained with 
Vickers. 


In March contracts were placed for four 
Viscount 810s—three from All Nippon Airways 
and one for Lufthansa. Limited production of 
Viscounts beyond the 429 sold to date is being 
continued in anticipation of further sales. ' 


During the first four months of 1961 Van- 
guards were delivered at an average of one every 
ten days. We do not, however, in our financial 
calculations rely on further orders for Vanguards 
beyond the 43 we have sold. 


The VC.s10 sales effort is being intensified and 
in more than one case negotiations are well 
advanced. The most notable order since the 
end of 1960 was that placed by the Government 
of Ghana in January for three VC.s10s for 
Ghana Airways. Although the number of air- 
craft involved is small it is equivalent in value 
to a sizeable fleet of Viscounts. 


British United Airways, as you may have seen, 
have just announced their intention to place an 
order for VC.10 aircraft. 


Negotiations have been conducted with 
B.O.A.C. recently with a view to introducing the 
Super VC.s10. earlier in the production pro- 
gramme. The Super VC.sl0 was originally 
designed specifically for the North Atlantic 
routes, but is now somewhat smaller and more 
suitable for operation over B.O.A.C.’s entire 
world-wide network of routes. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1961 


Our business in 1961 has so far been main- 
tained at a level similar to the latter part of 
1960. I see no reason why this should not 
continue, though profit margins of some of our 
engineering works look like being lower 


Shipbuilding profits should be rather better 
for the year 1961 at least. Steel sales remain 
steady, but costs have risen. The new and 
promising products we have been developing 
will not this year be contributing much to our 
profits. Deliveries of aircraft this year will be 
few in comparison with the activities of past 
years. We must always bear in mind th 
problems of aircraft business everywhere and it 
is, of course, still too early to assess the final 
financial outcome of the VC.s10. But if th 
remainder of the year turns out as we can at the 
moment reasonably expect, the 1961 results may 
not on balance be greatly different from 1960. 


The problem of ever increasing costs is n0 
only serious for us as a Company but also for 
the nation as a whole. We have got to remail 
competitive. We must surely have a consistet! 
and co-ordinated national policy aimed at growt' 
rather than at mere stability. Private imitiat< 
without a Government policy complementary " 
it can be rendered ineffective. I can al leas! 
assure you that for our part we are attacking ™ 
problem of costs and stimulating ideas for grow! 
in every sphere of our activities. This must ™ 
our constant aim. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


alt 
. Gentlemen: Before dealing with the formal 
ion @ business of the meeting I have to refer with 
ith | deep regret to the death in July last of Mr A. V. 
Conrad. Mr Conrad joined the Corporation in 
1932, was appointed a Manager in 1948 and 


= joined the Board in 1957. He was a great 
ays Bryant of the Corporation and a true friend. He 
a is greatly missed by us all. 

f Mr W. Randerson, who had been in the service 
= of the Corporation for 35 years, and London 


Secretary for the last 15 years, retired during 

1960. I should like to record our appreciation 
of his long and faithful service and to wish him 

ards 4 ‘ ‘ : 

health and happiness in his retirement. 


and The Accounts of the Corporation for the year 
well 1960, together with the Directors’ Report are 
the g Submitted for your approval. 


nent Dividend income amounted to £2,488,000 
for § during 1960, a rise of £243,000 compared with 

ait- # the previous year. Share realisation profits 

value § were £395,000 lower at £1,106,000, which in the 
circumstances can nevertheless be considered as 

seen, @ Very satisfactory. Other income rose _ by 
-e an & £1,740,000. In this connection I wish to point 
out that one of the subsidiary companies in the 
Group is Winkelhaak Mines, Limited. The legal 


will , ' 
«Bf necessity to present a consolidated profit and 












ce loss account has had the effect of bringing into 
Rd our consolidated income the whole of Winkel- 
Lentic haak’s net revenue from its mining operations 
oak notwithstanding that, as a subsequent deduction 
cntiee fy in the account indicates, a substantial portion is 
ent @ atributable to minority interests. Furthermore 
Winkelhaak is setting aside a large part of its 
profits for its own capital expenditure and loan 
_ ff tedemption and profits so p'oughed back are not 
main @ available for dividend and never will be. The 
art of fact that part of these profits attributable to 
Id not shareholders in Union Corporation is unavailable 
of OU has been recognised in the accounts by the 
twansfer of £600,000 to Capital Reserve Account. 
better Net profit has risen from £2,857,000 to 
aa {3,688,000 after charging taxation and after 
'W an" deducting the interest of minority shareholders 
~— in the profits of subsidiary companies. 
will bey The net profit of the Corporation itself was 
of past fm 41,647,000 as compared with £1,542,000 last 
nd the Year, subsidiary companies having retained 
. and it 42,041,000 including the £600,000 referred to 
he final lier, as against £1,315,000 in 1959. 
if the =The Directors have appropriated £250,000 to 
n at the General Reserve Account and £150,000 to 


ilts may 
1 1960. 
s is nol 
also fot 
y remaii 
ynsistent 
t growl! 
initia’ 
sntary 


Exploration Reserve Account. 


In October, 1960, the Directors declared an 
unchanged interim dividend of 1s. Od. per share 
less United Kingdom Income Tax. For reasons 
mainly connected with the recent introduction 
of a decimal currency system in South Africa 
the final dividend for 1960 has been declared in 
South African cents free of tax. The rate of 
18} cents per share is equivalent to approxi- 


at lef mately 3s, Od. per share less United Kingdom 
“king 14 Income Tax, as compared with last year’s final 
r growl dividend of 2s, 9d. per share less United 
must “i Kingdom Income Tax. The two dividends for 


1960 absorbed £1,231,000 against a distribution 


ai of £1,148.000 in 1959, leaving £411,000 to be 
Cattied forward. 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


The Annual Report contains particulars of 
the operating results of our Group companies 
and of those companies outside the Group in 
which we are interested and accordingly I 
propose to do no more than review our activities 
very briefly. M 


Our interests are mainly in South Africa. Of 
the nine gold mines of the Group two, namely 
VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES and 
GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, have only 
short profitable lives ahead of them, although 
the Geduld Company wil! continue to operate as 
an investment concern once its Own mining 
operations have ceased. During the year it 
acquired further substantial shareholdings in 
various companies so that the book value of its 
investments rose by £565,000 to £1,566,000. 
EAST GEDULD MINES, which is still earning 
satisfactory profits, is nevertheless now mining 
its extensive pillars in retreat from its bound- 
aries towards the shafts. This Company still 
has a number of years’ life ahead of it and 
fortunately the grade of its remaining ore is 
consistently fairly high so that it can be expected 
to earn substantial profits in spite of increasing 
mining difficulties and rising costs) MARIE- 
VALE CONSOLIDATED MINES §s$and 
THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY MINES 
achieved record tonnages and profits during 
1960. In the Orange Free State ST. HELENA 
GOLD MINES recorded substantially higher 
profits during 1960, made considerable progress 
in opening up the deeper levels served by No. 2 
Shaft and also completed the sinking of No. 7 
Ventilation Shaft to a depth of 5,338 feet. The 
completion of this shaft represents an important 
step towards maintaining good ventilation and 
opening up the upthrown block of reef near the 
eastern boundary of the lease area. 


In the Kinross area we are able to report a 
substantial increase in the working profit of 
WINKELHAAK MINES, which declared a 
maiden dividend of 4d. per share in September 
last. This mine is now sinking No. 2 Shaft, 
which is sited 6,000 feet to the north-east of 
No. 3 Shaft, so as to be able to develop the 
deeper levels of the mine and make possible in 
due course expansion of its operations to a mill- 
ing rate of 150,000 tons per month. 


Progress at BRACKEN MINES and LESLIE 
GOLD MINES continues to be most satisfactory 
and it was possible to start underground develop- 
ment on both properties in March this year— 
that is in just under a year from the start of full 
scale shaft sinking. A start has also been made 
with the erection of a Reduction Works on each 
property with an initial capacity of 75,000 tons 
per month, and provided all goes well it is hoped 
to be able to start trial milling at both properties 
by about the middle of 1962. 


Taken as a whole, the results of the producing 
gold mines of the Group show an increase in the 
tonnage milled and gold output, in net profits 
and dividends declared, as compared with the 
previous year. 


Our principal industrial investment in South 
Africa is in SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRIES. This Company which 
serves principally the home market and uses 
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virtually all South African raw materials, experi- 
enced a steady demand for its products, both 
from ‘the Enstra Mill (bleached papers) and 
Tugela Mill (unbleached papers) and its net 
profit for the year showed a marked improve- 
ment. Since the year-end the large newsprint 
machine at the Enstra Mill~has been completed 
and commissioned and newsprint of satisfactory 
quality is being supplied to the inland market. 
This is the first time that newsprint has been 
made on a commercial scale in South Africa 
and the commissioning of the new machine is an 
important event both for the Company and for 
the economy of the country. Moreover, the 
output of this machine can be increased sub- 
stantially with the addition of certain ancillary 
items so as to meet the greater portion of the 
country’s requirements of newsprint. For the 
expansion of the Tugela Mill the Company has 
placed orders covering the major items of plant, 
including a new kraft paper machine, which will 
enable the Company ultimately to double its 
output of kraft papers so as to meet the country’s 
entire requirements of kraft grades and have a 
surplus for export. The tissue and cellulose 
wadding plant in which the company is inter- 
ested is also producing satisfactorily. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Yesterday South Africa became a Republic 
and we wish the new Republic success and 
prosperity. Our confidence in the ability of 
South Africans ultimately to solve their difficult 
problems, and thus in the long-term future of 
the country, remains. Whilst we all regret that 
South Africa has at the same time ceased to be 
a member of the Commonwealth, we are hopeful 
that the United Kingdom and South African 
Government will enter into new arrangements 
which will result in little or no change in those 
matters which particularly affect our business, 
such as for example taxation reliefs. The ties 
between South Africa and Europe are often 
stressed, and rightly so. In our own Corpora- 
tion British, French, Swiss and other overseas 
investors still hold the majority of the shares 
and there are sizeable non-South African share- 
holdings in all the publicly quoted companies 
in the Group. Having, as we do, very close 
association with the City of London, we can 
help to maintain some of the very valuable links 
with Britain, links which have been and must 
continue to be so valuable for the economic 
development of this country. 


South Africa has by far the largest population 
of European descent in the Continent of Africa 
giving a relatively high ratio of Europeans to 
Non-Europeans and an appreciable proportion of 
these people are thinking deeply today not. of 
the narrow issue of maintaining their supremacy 
as white people at all costs, but of preserving 
western civilisation for the benefit of all races. 
It follows that actions which damage South 
Africa damage the chances of western civilisation 
flourishing in the Continent as a whole. Con- 
versely, one of the best ways of strengthening 
western civilisation in Africa is to strengthen and 
develop South Africa. It is the most highly 
industrialised part of Africa and as such could 
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and should play a great part in the economic 
development of this awakening continent. But 
for this country to take up such a role will 
require the development of a greater spirit of 
tolerance within and between all nations in 
Africa, including South Africa itself. 


The outline which I have given of the Union 
Corporation Group activities in South Africa 
will make it clear that, especially with the new 
mining and industrial projects on which we have 
embarked, we are well placed to play our part 
in the economic development of the country, in 
which our Group interests already represent a 
factor of considerable economic importance. 


For example, the value of our gold and base 
mineral output in 1960, and thus our gross 
earnings of much ~needed foreign exchange, 
amounted to £33,700,000, whilst the savings of 
foreign exchange made possible by the opera- 
tions of South African Pulp and Paper Indus- 
tries amounted to a further £8,500,000. In the 
Kinross field, which is unique in the history of 
the South African gold mining industry in that 
it is entirely under the control of one group, the 
total expenditure up to the end of last year, 
including prospecting and the purchase of pro- 
perties, on shafts, plant and equipment, mine 
development, township development and hous- 
ing and stores was just over £18m. By the time 
Bracken Mines and Leslie Gold Mines have 
reached production the figure will be over £30m. 
Most of this money must be found in the form 
of mining risk capital, the bulk of it coming 
from the Corporation itself and its partners and 
associates. Even where it has proved possible 
for our associated companies to draw on other 
sources of finance, such as loans from the 
National Finance Corporation of South Africa or 
from the South African Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, such loans have had during the risk 
period to be guaranteed by the Corporation. In 
this area, concurrently with our mining work, 
we have founded a new community at Evander 
Township which today comprises some 3,000 
people. We expect that by the end of next year 
this township and the nearby village of Brendan, 


will be catering for a population of some 6,000 


Europeans, principally mine employees and their 
families, and that by about 1970 the population 
will be about 10,000 Europeans. 


The Non-European mine employees in the 
Kinross Area who will, in the course of the next 
10 years or so, number some 18,000, are fed 
and housed on the properties of the mines them- 
selves. We are keenly conscious of our respon- 
sibilities to our Non-European employees and 
are endeavouring in our compounds to maintain 
high standards of accommodation, feeding and 
medical care and are providing sports fields and 
other facilities for recreation. In the new Non- 
European hospital, which is being built on the 
property of Winkelhaak Mines to serve all the 
mines of the field, we expect to have one of the 
best equipped Non-European hospitals in the 
country. 


With regard to the further development of the 
Kinross field a limited amount of prospecting 
work is still being carried out in the area to the 
north-west of Winkelhaak Mines and also to the 
east of Winkelhaak Mines, We are still unable 
to tell whether it will be possible to develop a 
fourth mine in the field. 


The recent expansion of the operations of 
South African Pulp and Paper Industries has 
involved the expenditure of about £3,000,000 on 
the newsprint enterprise and will involve a fur- 
ther £5,500,000 on the new paper machine, 
ancillary plant, buildings and housing at the 
Tugela Mill. The additional savings of foreign 
exchange from newsprint production and the 
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expanded operations at Tugela will ultimately 
amount to some £5,000,000 per annum. 


I have said that we are well placed to play our 
part in the economic development of South 
Africa but I must add that our business and the 
general economy of the country cannot really 
prosper unless steps are taken to restore the 
confidence of foreign investors in South Afri- 
can projects. 


Lack of confidence in the future, if not cor- 
rected in time, can result in further economic 
difficulties leading to a lower standard of living 
for all classes. I pray that the new Republic 
will take such steps as are necessary to reassure 
the outside world that the future of this won- 
derful country will* be both stable and pros- 
perous. 


Until confidence is restored we, as the parent 
company of the Group, will have to carry a 
particularly heavy responsibility to those com- 
panies which are in process of development and 
expansion. 


Commitments which under more favourable 
conditions we could, through the medium of the 
Stock Exchanges, share with the investing public, 
may now have to be carried by us in their 
entirety. In the accounts you will see that the 
Corporation’s proportion of the uncalled capital 
of Bracken Mines and Leslie Gold Mines at 
the year-end was £6.3m. Added to this, South 
African Pulp and Paper Industries has recently 
announced a rights issue. As a substantial share- 
holder, the Corporation has commitments in this 
issue, which it is also underwriting. 


With our existing resources and with the 
assistance of a short term loan of £2m. which 
has recently been negotiated I am confident that 
the Corporation can meet the calls upon it. In 
the long term, the rewards to the Corporation 
and to you as members should be high. In the 
short term, however, we shall be less free to 
pursue new projects and undertake new commit- 
ments. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Throughout the Corporation’s history it has 
been international in nature, believing that all 
aspects of its business benefited from the experi- 
ence gained in other fields and using its capital 
resources, wherever earned or raised, to further 
those projects where they could be most usefully 
and profitably employed. Although the largest 
proportion of our business remains in Southern 
Africa we have, as you know, substantial interests 
in the United Kingdom and in Mexico and 
also in certain companies which themselves are 
international in scope. 


Under present conditions we cannot rely on 
being able to supply any finance which may 
become necessary for these overseas interests 
from funds available in South Africa. For this 
reason it was arranged early this year to bring 
together most of our overseas interests in a 
wholly-owned United Kingdom subsidiary com- 
pany. We have called this company UNICOR- 
PORA LIMITED, the name Unicorpora having 
been a patronym associated with our business 
for forty years. The intention is that Unicorpora 
will use its own resources and creditworthiness 
to finance the Group’s existing overseas interests 
and to develop new ones. 


This reorganisation does not imply a separa- 
tion of the various parts of our business or a 
direction of our resources away from South 
Africa, but is rather a means of ensuring that 
each part can develop freely with the experience 
of the Group behind it. One example of the 
way in which one part of the Group can help 
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another is the establishment of the new com- 
pany, UNICASES LIMITED, which has been 
set up with the object of manufacturing 
corrugated cardboard containers in the United 
Kingdom. For this purpose we have been able 
to draw widely upon the experience of South 
African Pulp and Paper Industries, and that 
Company has also invested substantially in the 
project. 


As far as our other overseas interests are 
concerned, both BAY HALL TRUST and 
WILKES BERGER ENGINEERING COM. 
PANY had good years. SAN FRANCISCO 
MINES OF MEXICO, which has large reserves 
of high grade ore, had a brief respite in its 
struggle to keep going under the twin burdens 
of punitive Mexican taxation and low metal 
prices and was able to pay a dividend for the 
first time in three years. Subsequently, however, 
conditions worsened again and the company is 
now barely breaking even. Legislation has 
recently been passed in Mexico which will ease 
the burden of taxation on companies which 
“ Mexicanise” themselves, and the board of 
San Francisco is taking steps to negotiate with 
Mexican investors in an endeavour to arrange 
for the introduction of Mexican capital into the 
company on mutually satisfactory terms. 


This concludes my review of the Corporation’s 
affairs and I should like to thank, on your behalf, 
the Management and staff of the Corporation in 
Johannesburg and in London, and the Directors, 
Managers and staffs of the companies under our 
administration for their contributions to the 
results which I have placed before you. 


BRITISH BORNEO TIMBER 
RECORD PROFIT 


The Annual General Meeting of The British 
Borneo Timber Co., Ltd., will be held on June 
23rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr H. G. C. 
Townsend, OBE: 


The Accounts for 1960 show a gross trading 
profit of £376,748. This is £71,647 more than 
the previous year and the highest yet a‘tained. 
Taxation, however, is up by £82,477. After 
adding £66,541 brought forward and a surplus 
of £787 on disposal of fixed assets, the amount 
available for allocation is £291,593 (£258,416). 


The Board have transferred £100,000 to 
Capital General Reserve and recommend a final 
dividend of 9.6d. per 2s. Stock Unit, less tax. 
This makes a total dividend for the year of 1s. 
per 2s. Stock Unit, less tax. 


The Board recommend a bonus share issue of 
£300,000 by capitalising £300,000 of the Capital 
General Reserve and distributing one 2s. share 
for each 2s. Stock Unit held, It is also‘ recom- 
mended that the existing two-shilling Stock 
Units be converted back into un-numbered two- 
shilling shares. 


Log production at 7,871,675 cubic feet was 
only fractionally below the record figure of 
8,112,152 cubic feet for 1959. 


As far as concerns current operations, royalty 
rates on logs have been substantially increased 
from January 1, 1961, but are now on a sliding 
scale related to selling prices. Production § 
running at about the 1960 level. High produc- 
tion must be maintained to meet the extra oss 
of hauling logs from further inside the jungt. 
Selling prices in some markets have eased, but 
in the timber business price fluctuations 2 
normal, 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM LIMITED 


BENEFITS ACCRUING FROM POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 


GROUP’S PROMISING FUTURE POSITION 


MR T. C. FINLAYSON ON BOARD’S CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Woodall-Duckham Limited will be held on 
June 26th at Woodall-Duckham House, 63-77 
Brompton Road, London, SW.3. 


The following is the statement of the Chair- 
man, Mr T. Campbell Finlayson, CBE, MSc, 
MIGasE, MIChemE, FlInstF, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1960: 


Before reviewing the activities of the Group 
in some detail, I would refer to certain changes 
in the membership of the Board. 


In the Report of the Directors it will be noted 
that Mr Douglas Rider, having attained the age 
of seventy, retires from the Board in accordance 
with the Group’s retirement policy. Mr Rider 
was a Director of your principal operating Com- 
pany for 33 years, being Joint Managing Direc- 
tor for eight years. Your Directors would like 
to place on record their deep appreciation of the 
great contribution he made to the Group’s 
success during his 49 years’ service with it. 


Two new appointments have been made to 
the Board of your Company—Mr W. J. Chadder 
and Mr H. S. Cheetham—both of whom have 
served for a number of years on the Board of 
your principal operating Company. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


In my last Statement I drew Members’ atten- 
tion to the fact that the annual profits of the 
Group are always greatly influenced by the dates 
on which substantial contracts are completed and 
brought into account. The accounts for the 
year 1960 have, as were those for 1958, been 
favourably influenced by these circumstances. 


The consolidated Profit and Loss Account for 
1960 shows a profit before taxation of £1,441,766 
compared with £968,594 for 1959. Taxation 
amounted to £718,757 compared with £379,672 
for 1959. The Net Profit applicable to Woodall- 
Duckham Limited for 1960 was £696,255 against 
£583,138 for 1959. Out of the Group Net Profit 
of £696,255, profits amounting to £421,834 were 
retained by the Subsidiary Companies, leaving 
aNet Profit of £274,421 available in the Parent 
Company’s Accounts. 


The usual 5 per cent Interim Ordinary Divi- 
dend was paid in December, 1960. Your Direc- 
fs propose to recommend that a Final Ordinary 
Dividend of 22} per cent should be paid on 
the Ordinary Shares in respect of 1960 in com- 
Parison with a Final Ordinary Dividend of 20 per 
cent paid in respect of 1959. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


During the past few years the size and scope 
Of the activities of the Group have continued to 
tow. Your Directors have therefore decided 
that the capital structure of the Company could 
With advantage be adjusted to take account of 

tse facts by bringing its Issued Capital more 
Closely into line with the capital actually 
‘mployed and required in the business. 


As Members will have seen from Press 
announcements, your Directors will recommend 
that the Authorised Capital of the Company be 
increased to £2,400,000 by the creation of 
2 million new Ordinary Shares of 5s. each and 
that £438,395 of the Capital Reserves of the 
Company be utilised in issuing 1,753,582 new 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each fully paid to existing 
Ordinary Shareholders on the basis of one new 
Ordinary Share for every three existing Ordinary 
Shares held at the close of business on June 16, 
1961. The shares so allotted will rank pari passu 
with the existing issued Ordinary Shares of the 
Company but without participation in any divi- 
dend declared in respect of any period before 
January 1, 1961. Subject to the passing of the 
necessary Resolutions, Renounceable Share Cer- 
tificates will be posted on July 7, 1961. Appli- 
cation will be made to the Council of the Stock 
Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and 
for quotation for the 1,753,582 shares. 


The effect of this transaction will be to raise 
the Issued Capital of the Company to £2,153,582, 
comprising £400,000 5 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each and £1,753,582 
Ordinary Capital represented by 7,014,327 
Ordinary Shares of 5s, each. The reason for the 
increase in the Authorised Capital resulting in 
985,673 Ordinary Shares remaining unissued 
after the proposed capitalisation is to ensure that 
this additional Authorised Capital should be 
readily available for possible future develop- 
ments. The Directors have no present intention 
of issuing any such shares. 


Unless unforeseen circumstances arise, your 
Directors anticipate that it will be possible to 
pay a 5 per cent Interim and a 16 per cent Final 
Dividend on the increased Ordinary Capital in 
respect of the current financial year ending 
December 31, 1961, so that the Ordinary Share- 
holders will receive approximately the same over- 
all return as for 1960. 


MEETING CHANGES IN DEMAND 


In my last Statement I drew attention to the 
changing requirements of the Group’s main 
clients in the Steel, Coal and Gas Industries and 
I indicated that your Directors were meeting 
these changes in demand, firstly by extending the 
range of processes and plants which the Group 
could offer, and secondly by acquiring new Sub- 
sidiary Companies whose activities came within 
the broad framework of the Group’s present 
activities. Both these lines of approach have 
been actively pursued during the past year. 


The value of work carried out by the Group 
during 1960 was: £134 million compared with 
£12 million in 1959. The orders received by 
the Group slightly exceeded the value of work 
carried out and amounted to £134 million. In- 
cluding the uncompleted orders of a new 
Subsidiary Company, the value of unexecuted 
work in hand at the beginning of 1961 rose to 
£214 million. 


The importance of diversification of the 
Group’s activities by the acquisition of the 


various operating Subsidiaries may be indicated 
by the fact that, although the principal operating 
Company, Woodall-Duckham Construction 
Company Ltd., still provided the majority of 
the Group’s orders, the six other operating Sub- 
sidiary Companies provided 34 per cent of the 
Group Order Book in 1960. Although these 
six operating Subsidiary Companies are still 
regarded as being in the early stages of their 
expansion and ultimate profitability, they 
together provided a valuable contribution to the 
Group Net Profits in 1960. 


Brief particulars of the activities of the seven 
operating Companies which constitute the 
Woodall-Duckham Group are given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs with greater emphasis on the 
newer acquisitions. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY LTD. 


The Company continued to carry out a large 
volume of construction work for the Steel, Coal 
and Gas Industries and a number of important 
orders were obtained during the year for coke 
oven and by-product plants. Amongst these, 
special mention is made of an order to supply 
a further installation of coke ovens and by- 
product plant at the Orgreave Works of United 
Coke & Chemicals Company Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the United Steel Companies Ltd. Since the 
beginning of 1961 the Company has received a 
further large order to the value of several mil- 
lion pounds from the South African Iron & Steel 
Industrial Corporation to build two more bat- 
teri¢s of coke ovens with extensive by-product 
and coal and coke handling plant. The extent 
of this new order is under review at this moment 
and further details will be published later. Work 
continued on the design and construction of the 
two large high pressure gasification plants, one 
for the South Eastern Gas Board employing the 
Shell Process for the gasification of oil, and the 
other the plant for the West Midlands Gas 
Board employing the Lurgi Process for the gasi- 
fication of small coal. 


Investigations proceeded on improved pro- 
cesses for the biological treatment of effluents 
from the Gas and Coking Industries, working in 
association with Ames Crosta Mills & Company 
Ltd.; on methods for the production of sinter 
fuel for the Steel Industry; on beneficiation of 
ores and on making the best use of the Nation’s 
coal for coking purposes, utilising the Burstlein 
Process. 


W. J. JENKINS & COMPANY LTD. 


The restriction in demand for the Company’s 
products by the Gas and Coal Industries men- 
tioned in my last Statement continued in 1960. 
Although the overall output of the Company has 
been affected by the lack of large contracts, the 
Work’s productive capacity has been fully 
employed. Attention has been focused upon the 
means of diversifying the Company’s activities. 
The firm’s selling and marketing methods have 
been reorganised to enable the Company. to 
extend its activities in other fields. Profit mar- 
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gins on work carried out have been small and 
the financial results of the year 1960 showed a 
loss after 24 successive years of profitable trad- 
ing. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM (AUSTRALASIA) 
PTY, LTD. 


The value of orders received amounted to 
over £A1.25 million including new coal carboni- 
sation plants in Australia and New Zealand. The 
value of construction work carried out showed a 
considerable increase over previous years. The 
Refractories Division enjoyed a far better year 
with a 46 per cent. increase in orders received. 
Considerable success has attended the efforts of 
the Division to secure a larger proportion of the 
demand for special quality bricks fer the Steel 
Industry and in this connection representation 
of Canadian Refractories Ltd., in the basic brick 
field has already proved a valuable arrangement. 
Whereas the Company as a whole has continued 
to expand in volume of work carried out and in 
personnel employed, the financial results con- 
tinue to fall short of our expectations, but 
I am confident that our considerable efforts in 
Australasia will in the long run prove to 
be a valuable addition to the Group’s 
activities. 


THE STOURBRIDGE REFRACTORIES 
COMPANY LTD. 


The turnover of the Company increased by 10 
per cent. in comparison with 1959. Trading 
conditions for the Company’s products were, 
however, somewhat poor. The policy of moder- 
nising the Company’s plant continued and cer- 
tain new equipment was installed. Prospects 
for 1961 seem better but the changing demands 
and techniques of the Carbonising Industries 
continue to present the Company with various 
new problems, 


UNITED FIRECLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 


The new plant to which I referred in my last 
Statement became operational in the middle of 
1960. Initial teething troubles, not uncommon 
in this type of plant, were experienced. Demand 
showed an improvement over the previous year. 
In order to expand overall sales activities, especi- 
ally overseas, the Sales Department was reor- 
ganised. Steps were taken to expand the 
Research and Laboratory Departments with a 
view to increasing the range of products. The 
initial expenses in connection with the new plant 
causéd a reduction in overall profit but trading 
results for 1961 are expected to show the benefit 
of the new equipment now in operation. 


NORDAC LIMITED 


The year under review was a record one from 
all points of view, volume of orders received, 
volume of work carried out and trading profits. 
Whilst the volume of work carried out by the 
Linings Division continued to increase at a satis- 
factory rate, the considerable expansion of the 
Process Plant Division was the outstanding 
feature of the year, To enable the Company to 
undertake the extra volume of work, extensions 
of the factory premises, research laboratories and 
office buildings are in hand. 


During the year negotiations were completed 
with the Ministry of Development, Government 
of Israel, whereby the Company obtained world 
rights, with the exception of Israel, for the 
Aman Process for the hydrolysis of certaip 
metal salts but excluding the production of 
magnesium oxide. The Aman Process is 
complementary to the Nordac Processes for 
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evaporation by submerged combustion and an 
order for one plant involving such a combination 
of processes has already been obtained, A 
number of overseas contracts is included in 
the orders for submerged combustion plants and 
there is every indication that 1961 will be a 
satisfactory trading year. 


AMES CROSTA MILLS & COMPANY LTD. 


During the year the Company achieved a 
record level of output. The demand for the 
Company’s plant and equipment in the sewage 
purification field continued at a high level. 
Orders for some 45 Simplex high intensity cone 
aeration plants were received. Subsidiary Com- 
panies in Canada and in Brazil are making 
headway and other overseas activities are 
making good progress. 


In order to provide extra manufacturing 
facilities, a new site of 45 acres with excellent 
buildings thereon was acquired during the year 
near the existing Works at Heywood. Produc- 
tion commenced at these new Works after 
Easter, 1961. The Development Department of 
the Company has ensured that new designs in 
the Company’s range of products are continu- 
ally becoming available. During the year there 
was a considerable and satisfactory increase in 


MELBOURNE AND 
GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


SIR DENYS LOWSON ON OVERSEAS 
INTERESTS 


The twenty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Melbourne and General Investment Trust 
Limited was held on May 30th in London. 


Sir Denys Lowson, Bart (The Chairman) who 
presided, in the course of his remarks, said: 


The gross revenue for the year to February 
28th last amounted to £94,735 thus showing an 
increase of 18.3 per cent over the total revenue 
for 1960 which was £80,069; part of the increase 
of course being due to the new capital sub- 
scribed during the course of the year. We 
propose a total distribution of 24 per cent for 
the year which represents a priority percentage 
of 28.8 per cent—83 per cent; the balance being 
added to the carry forward. The market value 
of the Investments at February 28th last shows 
an appreciation of 73.5 per cent over book 
value. 


Based on the valuation as at February 28th, 
the geographical distribution of the Investments 
was as follows: 50.54 per cent in the United 
Kingdom; 44.62 per cent in the Commonwealth 
of which 2.08 per cent was in South Africa; 
4.84 per cent in the United States of America, 
while as regards categories, we had 2.46 per cent 
in prior Securities, Bonds, Debentures, Prefer- 
ence shares, etc. with 97.54 per cent in Ordinary 
and Deferred shares. 


AUSTRALIA 


As shareholders will be aware, our only un- 
quoted investment is a substantial holding in 
Carlton and United Breweries Limited of 
Melbourne, Australia. The Company continues 
to do very well and in fact the dividends paid 
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the Company’s activities in the Trade Effiuen: 
Purification field, Improved methods of sewage 
treatment are attracting world interest and the 
prospects for the expansion of this Company 
are bright. 


GENERAL 


The forward position is much the same x 
last year. Competition is keen and _ profi 
margins are low. The fruits of a diversification 
policy to meet changing demands take time to 
ripen, The circumstances mentioned at the 
beginning of my Statement will always tend to 
make the Group’s profits vary from year to year 
and the net profits for 1961 are not expected to 
reach the level of 1960. But taken overall, the 
future position is promising and your Directors 
anticipate that, apart from unknown circum. 
stances, the profits for the current year will 


_ enable the dividends forecast in this Statement 


to be paid with an adequate margin for 
reserves. 


May I, in conclusion, on behalf of my col- 
leagues and myself, once again offer to all those 
employed in the various constituent Companies 
of the Woodall-Duckham Group our warm 
thanks for their efforts upon which the success 
of the Company depends. 


amounted to only 45.3 per cent of the actual 
cash flow received by that Company. I myself 
had the opportunity of visiting their two 
principal breweries in Melbourne in Australia 
last autumn; and was much impressed with their 
modernisation and technical efficiency. 


I think we can look forward with great con- 
fidence to the future of that Company because 
they operate in two of the principal Australian 
States ; namely in Victoria, whose population is 
growing at a faster rate than for Australia as a 
whole, and in Queensland, one of the largest 
states with immense potentialities, which is often 
likened to California. Since the close of the 
year, Carlton and United have made a successful 
bid for the important Queensland Brewery 
Company. 


It is interesting to note that since 1945 th 
Australian population has increased by 3,000,000 
to 10,400,000 as at 1960; and it is estimated t 
reach 15,000,000 by 1980 and 20,000,000 by the 
year 2000. Today approximately 37 per cent 0 
the population of Australia is under 20 years ol 
age; this obviously means that provided thi 
Brewery Company retains its technical efficiency 
there should be a substantial period of grow 
in front of it. 


It is the intention of your Directors to maky 
a further issue to Ordinary Shareholders © 
bonus terms; the intention being to broaden thé 
basis of your Company’s investments; so 
although retaining our important holding " 
Carlton and United Breweries, this will represe 
a smaller percentage of the total portfolio, 
rest of which will be spread over general Sto: 
Exchange Securities. We have prepared 
careful estimate of our revenue for the currel 
year from our existing investments and ¥ 
continue to look forward to some furthé 
increase. 


The resolution for the adoption of the rep? 
and accounts was seconded by Sir Keith Oe 
and carried unanimously; and the proccedils 
closed with a hearty vote of thanks to © 
Chairman, Directors and Staff. 
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HARGREAVES (LEEDS) LTD. 


be HIGHER TURNOVER AND PROFITS 

ALL BRANCHES FULLY OCCUPIED 
a MR HARALD PEAKE ON AN EXPANDING ORGANISATION 
rofit 


ition The 4Ilst Annual General Meeting of 
¢ to Hargreaves (Leeds) Ltd., will be held on June 
the 27 at Braham, Yorks. 


id to The following is an extract from the circu- 
year tated statement of the Chairman, Mr Harald 
ed to Peake, which has* been circulated with the 
> the # annual Accounts : 


a The Group turnover is higher, for the eighth 

will consecutive year. ‘This year the increase is a 
ment ump from £19,371,147 to £23,498,832. Trading 
7 for surplus before depreciation has increased from 


{733,713 to £978,223. After deducting larger 

amounts for depreciation and taxation and after 
| col- B adjustment of Profits attributable to the Out- 
those ff side Shareholders of Subsidiary Companies the 
anies MH total of available profit has increased from 
warm @ £260,256 to £308,156. 


“Sf The issued capital has been increased by 
£500,000 to £1,500,000, this being the present 
authorised capital of the Company. The new 
shares were issued at 40s. each, thus providing 
a Share Premium Account of £500,000. A Final 
Dividend of 2s., making 3s. per Stock Unit for 
the year, on the capital increased from 
£1,000,000 to £1,500,000, is recommended. Ex- 

actual # nenditure on Capital Account during the year 


myseli§ amounted to £974,781, of which £504,270 has 

c - been met from the profits of the year. 

a Since becoming a public company in 1957 
the number of shareholders has increased to 
about 875, of whom approximately one quarter 

it con- 


are employed in the Group. Expenditure on 
research and development, especially in connec- 
tion with utilisation of fuel and production and 
use of fertilisers, has continued at a high level. 
In spite of more competitive conditions in many 
markets the prospects for the current year are 
very good. 


yecause 
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ccesstul COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP 

brewer" 

The businesses of the Group have been further 
integrated and simplified during the year. 

The assets of Chadwick Hargreaves Ltd. have 
been acquired by Hargreaves Quarries Ltd. and 
the Company is being liquidated. 

The assets of G. W. Jackson (Transport) Ltd. 
ed. this have been acquired by Fred Chappell Ltd. and 
Sicieach the Company is being liquidated. 

growtij™ An offer was made to acquire the shares held 
by outside shareholders in Cross Bone Fertilisers 
Lid, and as a result the Group now own 99.3 


945, the 
000,000 
ated t0 
| by t 
cent 0 
years of 


a pet cent of the Ordinary Capital. 

.den th The shares held by outside shareholders in 
so thai Liquid Fertilisers Ltd. and in Fred Chappell 
ding i@ Ld. have been acquired and these Companies 
epresetigg “¢ Dow wholly-owned subsidiaries. 

olio, UG The issued capitals of six of the subsidiary 
‘al Stoo@ companies have been increased by a total of 


pared 59875 ordinary shares which have been sub- 


; cure scribed by the Holding Company at par. 
and W 
furthe 
TRADING RESULTS 
he repeal The year has not been without its difficulties. 


th Office bo very wet autumn and winter had an adverse 
sceeding ect on our fertiliser and transport businesses. 
5 to om mild winter with almost complete absence 
‘ ‘Tost and snow had similar effects on our fuel 
sles and the transport associated with them. 


The decision of the Ministry of Power to restrict 
the number of licences for the private working 
of coal by open-cast and drift methods has’ 
curtailed our operations in this field. 


In spite of these setbacks nearly all the sub- 
sidiary companies have contributed towards the 
higher profits. This has been possible, in the 
main, as a result of the heavy expenditure on 
Capital Account in recent years and of increased 
all-round efficiency. 


The Group sales totalled 5,262,181 tons com- 
pared with 4,260,845 tons in the previous year. 
Solid fuels accounted for 655,336 tons of the 
increase, 


The Trading Surplus before Depreciation was 
£978,223. Depreciation at £333,927 is substan- 
tially higher than last year owing to heavy 
expenditure on Capital Account. The provision 
for taxation is also appreciably higher. 


The final results of the year’s trading is an 
available amount of £308,156, of which it is 
recommended that £137,813 be distributed as 
dividends and £170,343 be added to Retained 
Earnings. 


The dividend, including that now recom- 
mended, totals 3s. per £1 Stock unit, and is that 
which was forecast. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Balance Sheet of the Holding Company 
shows that the issued capital has been increased 
by £500,000 and that the increase of Capital 
Reserves to £570,329 is very largely accounted 
for by the Share Premium Account of £500,000. 


Capital Reserves have been increased by the 
surplus of £62,250 on the sale of shares in 
Almin Limited. 

Investment in Subsidiary Companies is 
£1,909,382 compared with £1,108,665 a year 
ago. The increase is due to further investment 
of £596,875 in shares in subsidiaries and to the 
purchase of minority shareho!dings in subsidi- 
aries for £203,842. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the Interest 
of Outside Shareholders in Subsidiary Com- 
panies has been reduced to £16,614 compared 
with £179,839 as a result of further purchases of 
minority interests. 


Fixed Assets have increased as a result of 
heavy capital expenditure during the year. 

We continue to be proud of the fact that 
Goodwill throughout the Group appears in our 
accounts at the nominal figure of £1. 


Net Current Assets at £1,055,038, compare 
with £330,453 a year ago. 


RIGHTS ISSUE OF ORDINARY SHARES 


On July 28, 1960, Allotment Letters were 
posted to stockholders offering one new Ordinary 
share at 40s. for every two Stock units of £1 
held. The price of the Ordinary Stock units at 


that date was 60s. per Stock unit. The offer was - 


taken up in full, with the result that the Issued 
Capital was increased from £1,000,000. to 
£1,500,000, and a Share Premium Account of 
£500,000 was created. 


I would like to pay a warm tribute to Messrs 


J. Henry Schroder & Co. Ltd., who advised and 
assisted the Directors in regard to this issue. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital expenditure during the year amounted 
to £974,781 and has been spread widely in our 
subsidiary companies. 


The expenditure of £726,085 under the 
heading of Fixed Assets includes very substan- 
tial expenditure on motor lorries, cars, vans, 
road tankers, plant and machinery. A small 
sea-going ship has been acquired and our fleet 
of canal barges has been increased. Plant hire 
is a very active department and has been 
expanded. Development and production of fer- 
tilisers has been increased to meet the growing 
demand. 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Negotiations have just been concluded for 
the acquisition of the entire share capital of 
Smith & Robinson (Leeds) Limited, Haulage 
Contractors, of Rethwell, near Leeds. This 
private company is a family business operating 
over two hundred road tank vehicles with a 
progressively increasing record of profits. The 
contract provides for the greater part of the 
purchase consideration being met by the issue 
of shares in Hargreaves (Leeds) Limited, subject 
to the shareholders, at an extraordinary general 
meeting to be held on June 27, 1961, approving 
the necessary increase in the authorised capita) 
of the Company. 


Smith & Robinson (Leeds) Limited carry a 
wide range of chemicals, edible oils, fuel oil, 
petroleum products, etc., for a number of 
nationally known undertakings. The Hargreaves 
Group already has a number of road tankers in 
this class of work, and there will be advantages 
to both undertakings if they are more closely 
associated. It is proposed that Mr. H. Robinson 
be appointed to the Board of Hargreaves (Leeds) 
Limited when the transaction is concluded. An 
allotment of approximately 250,000 ordinary 
shares in Hargreaves (Leeds) Limited is likely 
to be involved. 


Capital expenditure to maintain and expand 
the existing business of the Group during the 
current year is likely to amount to not less than 
£750,000. ‘ 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


At the present time the authorised and issued 
capitals of the Holding Company stand at 
£1,500,000. 


The Directors believe that the accounts of 
the Company will give a more accurate record 
of the present position if £500,000 standing to 
the credit of Share Premium Account in the 
Capital Reserves be converted into ordinary 
shares and distributed to the holders of ordi- 
nary Stock units in the form of a scrip bonus 
on the basis of one new share for three Stock 
units. If this were done the Directors are of 
the opinion that, in the absence of any unfore- 
seen change for the worse in trading conditions, 
the proSts for the year ending March 31, 1962, 
should be sufficient to cover with an ample 
margin the payment of a total dividend of 3s. 
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per Stock unit for that year on the capital so 
increased. 


The Directors recommend the authorisation 
of a further 1,500,000 shares, making the future 
authorised capital 3,000,000 shares of £1 each. 


An extraordinary general meeting is being 
called for this purpose and will follow im- 
mediately after the Annual General Meeting. 


PERSONNEL 


The accounts which the directors now present 
to the stockholders are a tribute to our sales, 
technical and administrative staff and to our 
workpeople, who are spread over a very wide 
area and who make up a most efficient team 
under the inspiring leadership of the Managing 
Director, Mr Kenneth Hargreaves, 


In a rapidly expanding business the strain on 
the senior executives is inevitably great. The 
Directors are following a policy of decentralisa- 
tion so that promising young men are given 
opportunities for increased responsibility as 
directors of subsidiary companies working under 
the chairmanship of a Holding Company direc- 
tor. As a further step in decentralisation, Mr 
Geoffrey D. Lavers has been appointed as 
Assistant Managing Director of the Holding 
Company. In recent years, as Chairman of 
Hargreaves Motors Limited and of William 
Pepper & Company Limited, Mr Lavers has 
made a major contribution to the profitable ex- 
pansion of the Group. 


The Directors retiring by rotation are Viscount 
Ingleby, Mr F, A. Robinson and myself, Viscount 
Ingleby brings great experience in a wide field 
to our deliberations and he has rendered valu- 
able services as Chairman of the Group Pensions 
Committee. Mr F. A. Robinson is one of our 
younger executives who is doing excellent work 
as a Managing Director of Hargreaves (West 
Riding) Ltd. and as Chairman of Hargreaves 
(Lancashire) Limited. I recommend to the 
stockholders the re-election of these persons. 


PROSPECTS 


The current year has started well with all 
branches of our businesses fully occupied. 


Since the end of the year we have concluded 
negotiations with our close friends, the old- 
established firm of Charrington Gardner Locket 
& Co. Ltd. to form a new company—Charring- 
ton Hargreaves Ltd., with the object of develop- 
ing in-the North Midlands and the North a sole 
distributorship similar to that which they have 
long held for Mobil Fuel Oils in a large part of 
Southern England. The negotiations between 
our Company, Charrington Gardner Locket & 
Company Limited and Mobil Oil Company 
Limited, have been conducted in a spirit of com- 
plete co-operation and the new arrangement will 
come into operation on August 1, 1961. We gre 
only sorry that it will involve the termination 
from the same date of our existing agency agree- 
ment for Esso Oil products for which a sole 
distributorship is not available. 


Solid fuel will continue to be a most important 
part of our business and the policy of mechanis- 
ing our depots will be pressed forward. 


It seems probable that the continued expansion 
of the Group activities will necessitate the pro- 
vision of additional capital in one form or another 
next year. 

In a business as widely diversified as ours it 
is unlikely that all branches will be free of 
normal or seasonal fluctuations. It can, however, 
be said that, at the present time, the prospects 
are very good, 
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SEAFIELD AMALGAMATED 
RUBBER. COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR A. H. MARSHALL ON DEVELOPMENTS 
AND PROSPECTS 


The Second Annual General Meeting of. 
Seafield Amalgamated Rubber Company Limited 
was held on June 2 in London, Mr A. H. 
Marshall, MA, FCA (the Chairman) presiding. 


In his statement circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year to September 30, 1960, 
the Chairman said that while it had been a 
year of substantial activity, the activities had 
been concentrated on internal consolidation and 
establishment of a sound administrative organ- 
isation. The work had been of great value, and 
they were already deriving substantial benefit 
from it. At the same time some further acquisi- 
tions had been made. 


ACQUISITIONS AND 
SALE 


The Chairman continued: I was able to report 
last June that the offers for the issued capital of 
the Bukit Rajah Rubber Co., Ltd., and for the 
balance of the issued capital of Damansara 
(Selangor) Rubber Co., Ltd. held by the minority 
stockholders, had been successful and these com- 
panies became 100 per cent subsidiaries during 
the course of the year. 


BUKIT BERUNTONG ESTATE 
LIMITED: In July, 1960, we made an offer 
for the issued capital of Bukit Beruntong Estate 
Ltd. in exchange for shares plus cash. Our offer 
was accepted and the company is now a 100 
per cent subsidiary. The company is domiciled 
in Malaya and owns an oil palm estate in 
Selangor about five miles from one of our 
groups of estates. Some 1,388 acres are now 


planted (1,088 mature), 200 acres are being’ 


planted this year and a further 350 acres are 
scheduled for planting in 1962 and 1963. 


BHUTAN ESTATE: In October last, just 
after the close of the financial year, we were 
invited to make an offer for Bhutan Estate, which 
the Chulsa (Selangor) Rubber Co., Ltd. was 
offering for sale. Our offer, partly in shares and 
partly in cash, was successful, and the purchase 
was completed in January, 1961. Bhutan Estate 
lies some three miles from our Lothian Estate 
and is excellent rubber land, of which 1,215 acres 
are in tapping and 396 acres are immature. 


TELUK PIAH ESTATE: In view of its com- 
parative isolation and the substantial amount of 
replanting to be done, it was decided to sell this 
estate of some 717 acres. A satisfactory cash 
price has been obtained and completion took 
place on April 30, 1961. 


LIQUIDATIONS 


In January, 1961, eight of our subsidiary com- 
panies were placed in voluntary liquidation, so 
that the Estates could be grouped into more 
satisfactory units, and so that our plan for con- 
version of certain areas to oil palm could be 
properly co-ordinated. 

There remain five subsidiary companies. It is 
your Board’s intention to wind them up when 
it becomes administratively expedient to do so. 

Following these liquidations it has been pos- 
sible to integrate some of the smaller estates 


with their neighbours. The resulting units 
should form more efficient managements. 


ACCOUNTS 


Referring to the Accounts, Mr Marshall said: 

Profits and Dividends: The Consolidated Net 
Profit for the year, after charging Depreciation 
and Amortisation of £206,376, was £1,416,254, | 
am sure you will consider this very satisfactory, 
It was an exceptional year, our net average sale 
price being 25d. per lb. While the price was over 
$1 the additional anti-inflationary cess was levied 
and an extra £107,255 was deducted from our 
sales proceeds, Now that the price has fallen 
below $1 this sum is repayable and will be 
received by September 30, 1961. Credit for this 
sum has not been taken in the Accounts now 
presented and it will be a useful addition to the 
current year’s revenue. 


On the net profit of £1,416,254 the normal 
tax provision takes £548,319. Your Board have 
however provided for the additional taxation 
assessable on the profits of the Holding Com- 
pany to September 30, 1960, but not payable 
until 1961. This additional provision is called 
for by a fiscal system which bases liability on 
the previous year’s profits after the initial period 
of a new company’s trading. An additional 
£150,000 has therefore been set aside. The 
Company has now provided for all liabilities 
arising on profits earned to September 30, 1960, 
including its Malayan liability for 1961 based 
on these profits. 


In accordance with the expectation of the 
Board, expressed in my statement last year, an 
Interim Dividend of 20 per cent was paid in 
October, 1960, and a Second Interim Dividend 
(in lieu of Final) of 30 per cent is being paid on 
May 24, 1961. We are glad to have been able 
to come to the conclusion that the financial 
position of the Company justified the full 50 per 
cent distribution because the favourable con- 
ditions operating when that forecast was made, 
deteriorated shortly after. 


Crops: The crops harvested in the periods 
covered by these Accounts amounted to: 


Rubber 29,432,200 Ib. 
Palm Oil s 3,273 tons 
Palm Kernels... 895 tons 


As indicated earlier the Account had the benefil 
of several extra months’ crops from five sub 
sidiaries. 


RUBBER 


The average yield throughout the Group Wa 
876 lb. per planted acre, four Estates havil 
passed the 1,000 Ib. mark and another fou 
having closely approached this figure. During 
the year a further 1,133 acres were replanted. 


OIL PALMS 


Our oil palm areas, including Bukit Berut 
tong, cover 2,998 acres mature and 428 ace 
immature. They produced 3,273 tons of oil 
895 tons of kernels, giving average yields of * 
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tons of oil and .24 tons of kernels per acre per 
annum. These yields should improve steadily 
as the younger areas come into full bearing. 

In accordance with the policy indicated in my 
statement last year, we are planning the con- 
version to Oil palms over the next five years of 
some 4,000 acres, mostly on our coastal estates 
where the soil is particularly well suited to this 
crop. Approximately 1,800 acres are being 
planted in 1961. This includes 400 acres of land 
previously abandoned as being too wet for 
rubber. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


The price of rubber came down sharply in 
the Autumn of 1960, and has remained round 
the 26d. per Ib. (Spot No. 1 R.S.S.) mark since 
then. This would seem to be the level at which 
it can compete with synthetic and to the price 
level which we must expect in the long term, 
unless synthetic makes some major advance. A 
London price of 26d. is equivalent to an ex- 
estate price of 20d. and at this price your Com- 
pany, which is well ahead with its replanting, 
should make a reasonable profit on its rubber 
areas. The average net sale price obtained for 
the first six months of the current year for all 
grades is 193d. per Ib. 


The prices of palm oil and kernels have re- 
mained reasonably steady throughout last year, 
and the earlier part of this year, at £80 and £50 
per ton c.i.f, London respectively. The profit 
margin and the relative price stability encourage 
your Board in the view that those Estates having 
soil better suited to palms than to rubber should 
be converted to palms. 


For the year to September 30, 1961, crop 
estimates are: 


Rubber ... . 27,500,000 Ib. 
Palm Oil 2,705 tons. 
Kernels 704 tons. 


Crops for the six months to March 31, 1961, 
are: 


Rubber ... 1,004,200 Ib. 
Palm Oil 1,219 tons. 
Kernels 340 tons. 


__ 


We have a substantial planting programme on 
hand for the current year, viz. 718 acres of 
tubber replanting and 1,816 acres of oil palm 
Planting, being either conversion of rubber or 
planting of land previously abandoned as unsuit- 
able for rubber. 

NIGERIA: 


llushin Estates Ltd., in which your Company 
has a 6 per cent interest, is progressing satis- 
factorily. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this 
office not later than Wednesday of 


each week and should be addressed 
to: 


The Company Meetings 
Department, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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BYDAND DISTILLERS 
AND CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 
MR EYNON’S STATEMENT 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of Bydand 
Distillers and Chemicals Limited will be held 
on July 14th in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr P. L. Eynon, FCA: 


It is with pleasure that I present to you our 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1961, 
and once again I am able to report forward pro- 
gress in that the consolidated profits are £166,023 
compared with £143,133 for the previous 
year. 

Your Directors are recommending a Final 
Dividend of 124 per cent bringing the total 
dividend for the year up to 20 per cent which 
is the same rate as that paid last year. You will 
however bear in mind that this year’s dividend 
is paid on the capital as increased by last year’s 
scrip issue. ' 

For some time now your Directors have been 
seeking a deputy to Mr T. Scott Sutherland who 
although 62 years of age is very fit and extremely 
active. I am happy to tell you that we have 
been successful in our search and that on June 1, 
1961, Mr Victor Sang, CA, was appointed a 
Director of all our Subsidiary Companies. _ It is 
our intention that he will take over as Managing 
Director when Mr Scott Sutherland eventually 
retires. 

OFFER FOR SALE 


I must also inform you that next week there 
will be advertised by Investment Registry 
Limited an Offer for Sale of 465,000 Shares in 
your Company. These Shares have been made 
available by Mr T. Scott Sutherland, with the 
object of making provision for his ultimate 
liability for Death Duty. Even after this dis- 
position of Shares Mr T. Scott Sutherland will 
still be the largest individual shareholder, I am 
pleased to tell you that arrangements have been 
made whereby shareholders will be able to apply 
for Shares on a preferential basis. 


Finally, I would like to express on behalf of 
the Board, and I am sure on behalf of all 
Members of the Company, thanks to our staff 
and employees for their loyalty and hard work 
during the year. 


BARRY AND STAINES — 
LINOLEUM 


MR T. J. CAVANAGH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Barry and 
Staines Linoleum Limited will be held on June 
29th at 12.30 p.m. at 6 Old Bailey, London, 
EC4. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr T. J. 
Cavanagh : 

The trading results for the financial year 
ended January 31, 1961, are well below our 
expectations of a year ago. Profits for the first 
half of the year were lower than those for the 
corresponding period in the previous year ; 
nevertheless, even then we had good reason to 
hope that with a modest increase in selling prices 
effective from June, 1960, to offset some of’ the 
increased costs of raw materials, wages and 
overheads, and with reasonable prospects of in- 
creased trade, we would be able in the second 


half 
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I. GRIEW & CO. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of I. Griew & Co. Limited was held on June Ist 
at Baltic Wharf, Wallasea Island, Essex, Mr 
H. D. Griew (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement: 

The Group Trading Profit for the year shows 
a reduction of £5,265 and I should like to com- 
ment separately on the figures of our two sub- 
sidiary operating Companies. 

Firstly, Davey & Armitage Ltd. has had a 
successful year’s trading and the increase in turn- 
over, which I indicated in my statement at this 
time last year, was maintained throughout the 
year. The higher turnover was sufficient to 
provide an increase of nearly £15,000 in the 
Trading Profit and the policy of expansion in 
the sales of Wallboards and Particle Board has 
proved satisfactory. 

I regret, however, to have to report that there 
was a trading loss by the Stamford Trading 
Co, Ltd. during 1960, mainly due to the reces- 
sion of the furniture and radio trades. The final 
Loss amounted to £20,128 after payment of 
£6,249 loan interest to the parent company and, 
in order to minimise the effect of this, a sub- 
vention payment is being made by Davey & 
Armitage Ltd. to the Stamford Trading Co. 
Ltd. 

The Net Profit of the Group after Taxation, 
shows a reduction of just over £7,000. Your 
Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 8} 
per cent, maintaining the total distribution for 
the year at 15 per cent. 


PROSPECTS 


Sales by Davey & Armitage Ltd. for the first 
three months of the current year show an in- 
crease. I anticipate that the Trading Profit will 
at least be maintained, despite the constant in- 
crease in costs to which all industry is subject. 

The recession in the furniture and radio in- 
dustries has continued into 1961 and the sales 
by Stamford Trading Co. Ltd. for the first three 
months of the year again show a reduction. 
Although substantial economies have been made 
in overhead expenses, there has been a further 
small trading loss and I cannot feel that there 
will be any improvement until the latter half 
of the year. Unless the general trade position 
deteriorates considerably, I would expect the 
Group Trading Profit to be higher. 

The report was adopted. 


of the year to make good the leeway of 
the first half. These expectations and hopes have 
been frustrated by an unexpected and severe 
recession in both home and export markets which 
started in September, 1960. In addition costs 
have risen to a level higher than that which we 
ariticipated. 

These difficulties were encountered to a 
greater or lesser degree by all our main manu- 
facturing subsidiary companies including the 
French company whose trade suffered a severe 
setback last Autumn and also the Runnymede 
Rubber and Sheerloom Carpet companies, both 
of which made small losses. 


It is difficult to forecast future prospects. The 
recession to which I referred at the beginning of 
this Statement is still with us. Until trade picks 
up we cannot expect results any better than those 
now submitted, and indeed they may be worse. 
We are taking positive steps to offset rising costs 
by greater efficiency. The present economic 
difficulties are as unexpected as they are unwel- 
come, but we shall surmount them. 
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ELLIOTT-AUTOMATION LIMITED 


MR R. E. F. DE TRAFFORD REPORTS ON GROWTH OF AUTOMATION 


The Annual General Meeting of Elliott- 
Automation Limited will be held on June 27th 
in London. 


The following is the statement by Mr Rudolph 
E. F. de Trafford, OBE, the chairman, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1960: 


RISE IN GROUP PROFIT 


The profit of the Group, before taxation, last 
year amounted to £1,776,510. Of this The Rheo- 
static Company Limited, which was acquired 
during the year, contributed £520,648, represent- 
ing the profit of the Company itself for 12 
months ending on December 31, 1960, but only 
nine months’ profit of its overseas subsidiaries. 
Excluding Rheostatic the profit of the E-A 
Group was £1,255,862, as compared with 
£1,015,630 in 1959, an increase of nearly 24 per 
cent. Net sales in 1960, after deducting trade 
discounts and after eliminating inter-Group 
sales, in round figures amounted to £20 million 
compared with £16 million in 1959 for the 
Group as now constituted, an increase of 25 
per cent. 


OUTLOOK : FURTHER EXPANSION 


Despite the large growth in turnover, your 
Group’s order-book has risen steadily since our 
last report and we can, therefore, look forward 
to further expansion in the volume of our 
business. In consequence, during the current 
year to date, both turnover and profits are con- 
tinuing to show an encouraging upward trend, 
and in the absence of unforeseen circumstances 
we are confident we can look forward to a further 
improvement in our results for 1961. 


There is every indication now that in the near 
future we shall be reaping increasing benefit 
from the widespread preparatory work which 
has been going on for several years and which 
is still proceeding. 


MECHANICAL AUTOMATION 


Until now, we have concerned ourselves 
largely with the automation of process industries 
such as oil, chemicals, etc., and with the auto- 
mation of data processing. More recently we 
have turned our attention to the mechanical 
automation field. To quote an instance, we 
are the licensees of Jervis B. Webb Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, which gives us 
access to the most advanced methods of 
large scale material handling, including elec- 
tronically controlled conveyor systems. Our 
orders for this kind of equipment are now build- 
ing up rapidly. Another example is our manu- 
facturing arrangement, recently concluded, with 
the Warner and Swasey Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a leading American machine tool manu- 
facturer, in respect of its remarkable electronic 
machine tool control systems which, because of 
their flexibility, high quality and economic price, 
appear to have great potential. Additionally we 
are playing an important part in the mechanisa- 
tion of the General Post Office by equipping it 
with the latest devices for the automatic handling 
of mail, and with coin boxes for direct trunk 
dialling. 


NEW AGREEMENTS AND PROJECTS 


Some of the other new developments in which 
we have been engaging in the last 12 months 


include a sales and manufacturing agreement 
with the Autonetics Division of North American 
Aviation Inc., which covers their “ Verdan,” the 
most successful airborne digital computer in the 
world, for which there is a substantial demand 
in this country. Among important projects with 
which we have been entrusted is the production 
of an experimental system for air traffic control 
involving the use of our latest high speed com- 
puting techniques. Last year I was able to 
announce that in consequence of our agreement 
with them, the National Cash Register Company 
had invited us to manufacture in- this country a 
computer designed by NCR in the United 
States. This machine, the “315,” has mean- 
while been publicly announced, and manufacture 
is actively under way. In addition, increasing 
numbers of National-Elliott “803” computers 
are being sold. 


Among new licensing arrangements entered 
into last year, I should like to mention an agree- 
ment with FXR Inc, of Woodside, New York, 
for microwave instruments, and one with General 
Kinetics Corporation of Englewood, New Jersey, 
covering certain types of ball valves. We have 
further expanded our interest in the quality con- 
trol instrument field by an agreement with 
Hallikamen Instruments of Berkeley, California, 
which grants us manufacturing rights for an 
important range of instruments developed in 
conjunction with the petroleum industry, and 
also by an agreement under which we have 
secured the rights in respect of a French range 
of oxygen analysis equipment of outstanding 
merit. A marketing agreement in respect of 
electric recorders of particularly high quality has 
been negotiated recently with: the Esterline- 
Angus Company of Indianapolis, 


JOINT VENTURES 


I referred a year ago to the impact we had 
made in the high vacuum field. We have since 
then formed a company jointly with E. Leybold’s 
Nachfolger of Cologne, leaders in this field, 
which will exploit in the British Commonwealth 
the experience of its parent companies and of 
the German company’s associate, Leybold Hoch- 
vakuum-Anlagen GmbH, in the field of vacuum 
pumps and of specialised plants (e.g., for coating 
and impregnating) based on high vacuum 
techniques. In this connection, I would particu- 
larly like to single out the process of accelerated 
freeze drying, in which the food industry is now 
showing much interest. 


Since the turn of the year we have entered a 


similar type of joint venture in the microwave 
valve field, with Litton Industries Inc, of Beverly 
Hills, California, whose -tybe division is among 
the world leaders in this sphere. Our own micro- 
wave valve activity which has been developing 
in a very promising way, and which has sub- 
stantial exports to the United States, is being 
transferred to the new jointly owned company, 
and the fact that it will be based on the com. 
bined skills of the two parent companies will, 
we believe, ensure its rapid growth. We have 
also formed a joint company with Rotron Con- 
trols Corporation of Woodstock, New Jersey, 
USA, to exploit their special flowmetering 
equipment for the British Commonwealth and 
Europe. In all these jointly owned companies 
we have a majority shareholding, and therefore 
their results will be incorporated in our Group 
figures. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS GROWING 


Our own operations abroad are growing apace, 
and to this the Rheostatic network of overseas 
subsidiaries and associates, which includes manu- 
facturing plants in France and the Union of 
South Africa, is making an important contribu- 
tion, Our French associate “ Manurhin” has 
formed a_ subsidiary, ‘“ Elliott - Automation 
(France) S.a.r.l.”, to handle its new automation 
activities, and satisfactory progress has been 
made there in building up sales and manufacture 
of some of our major product lines. 


In a number of other important markets over- 
seas, we are now planning local manu‘acture 
through subsidiaries. In all these cases the 
expansion of sales due to local: manufacture has 
the effect of increasing our own exports to the 
country in question. 


COMPLETE AUTOMATION SYSTEMS 


Our ability, brought about by a constant 
widening of our range within the automation 
field, to engineer and provide complete auto- 
mation systems from our own resources, is 
gaining increasing recognition both at home and 
abroad. This does not indicate that our business 
depends largely or mainly upon a few excep- 
tionally large orders, but in the years now before 
us emphasis will inevitably shift from the supply 
of individual items of equipment to fully planned 
and integrated overall systems of automation. 
We feel that we are, as a result of our policy 
over many years, uniquely placed to take full 
advantage of this trend. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND POINTS OF INTEREST 1960 
(In approximate figures) 


GROUP SALES 
PROFIT BEFORE TAX 


£20,000.000 
£1,776,000 


(being 8.9% on Sales and 15.5% on Net Tangible Assets) 


of which Taxation took 
Preference Dividends 
Ordinary Dividends 
Retained in Business 


CASH FLOW (Retained Profits plus Depreciation) 


FIXED ASSETS ACQUIRED 
DEPRECIATION 


Earnings before tax per 5s. Ordinary Share 


Number of Shareholders 


Number of Employees in United Kingdom 
Total Factory Floor Area in United Kingdom 


46% £817,000 


£970,000 
£899,000 
£493,000 

Is. 44d. 

14.000 

nearly 12.000 
1,600,000 sq. ft. 


There are over 60 operating Companies and Divisions in the Group. 
Copies of the full Report can be obtained from the Secretary, Century Works, Lewisham, London, S.E 3 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SPILLERS LIMITED 





GROUP’S POSITION WELL MAINTAINED UNDER KEENLY COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


TOTAL TURNOVER INCREASED BY £9M TO £98M 


SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


BENEFITS ONLY PARTIALLY REFLECTED IN YEAR’S RESULTS 


SIR WILFRED D. VERNON REVIEWS WIDESPREAD INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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and The 74th annual general meeting of Spillers 

nes Bt imited was held on June 2 at the Abercorn 

fore B Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, 

OUP F London, E.C.2, Sir Archibald F. Forbes, G.B.E. 
(Deputy Chairman) presiding in the absence of 
Sir Wilfred D. Vernon (the Chairman). 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
ace, f man which had been circulated with the report 
‘seas and accounts for the year ended January, 31, 
anu- § 1961: 

n of 
ribu- RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 
Ss 
a After meeting all charges other than taxation 
ation | the result of the year’s operations is a profit of 
been 45,299,000. Taxation requires £2,600,000 
cture @thus leaving a net balance of £2,699,000 
which is £204,000 higher than for the previous 
over- Fo 
a The Directors recommend that the final divi- 
s the gdend on the Ordinary Stock should be 73 per 
e has @cent making the total distribution 10 per cent 
0 the {or the year as against 9 1/6 per cent for the 
year ended 31st January, 1960. I am glad that 
the results justify this increase in the return 
5 on stockholders’ funds invested which have again 
risen during the year. 
stant If this proposal is adopted the distributions 
nation Bon the Ordinary and Preference Stocks of the 
auto- Bcompany together with those on minority hold- 
eS, ings in subsidiary companies will, after deduc- 
ne and Ftion of income tax, absorb £1,310,000 out of the 
usiness @net balance for the year of £2,699,000 leaving 
excep- 1,389,000 retained in the business in addition 
before Hto the provision for depreciation and obsoles- 
supply Bcence of £2,050,000. 
a During the year there was considerable capi- 
oli tal expenditure comprising the acquisition of 
ke full the whole of the Ordinary Share capital of 

Spratt’s Patent Ltd. and certain minor invest- 

ments together with substantial outlay on the 
ie 
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construction of new factories and the modernisa- 
ton of others. This amounted in total to some 
£10 million and was financed in part from our 
wn resources and in part from the proceeds of 
an issue of £8m. 6 per cent Debenture Stock. 
The benefit of this expenditure has been only 


Partially reflected in the trading surplus for the 
year, 










Total turnover rose by some £9m. to £98m. a 
Proportion of the increase being derived from 
the new acquisitions. 






FLOUR MILLING 






On the milling side output and earnings were 
Maintained although conditions within the in- 
dustry still operate to make it difficult to earn 
4 margin which we consider reasonable in rela- 
ton to the real value of the capital invested. 
1s 1s due to normal competition being intensi- 









fied by the existence of productive capacity in 
excess of the overall demand. It would be un- 
wise to rely on any significant expansion in the 
latter and accordingly some further rationalisa- 
tion of the industry’s capacity may be inevitable 
in the long run. 


In accordance with our practice of maintaining 
the fullest efficiency in operational costs a new 
flour mill is being constructed at Gainsborough 
to replace the existing mill at Grimsby which 
has become obsolete. The new mill which is 
adjacent to the new animal foods factory should 
come into operation towards the end of this 
year. 


ANIMAL FOODS 


In this section of the business deliveries were 
maintained but increased costs brought about 
some reduction in margins. I believe that our 
policy of seeking to produce feeding stuffs de- 
signed to give the highest conversion values to 
the end products on the farm commends itself 
to the agricultural industry. Work in this field 
has been intensified at our Technological Re- 
search Station and Central Laboratories at Cam- 
bridge and at our Research Farm Centre at 
Middle Aston, Oxfordshire. During the past 
year an increasing number of farmers, merchants 
and scientists have visited these establishments 
and we welcome the opportunity which this 
gives for them to see at first hand the nature 
and extent of the research which is being carried 
out, 


We continue to be impressed by the rapid 
growth of the broiler side of agriculture and are 
pleased to think that the _ considerable 
effort which we have directed to research in 
this connection has been of benefit to all con- 
cerned, 


There has been some delay in bringing the 
two new factories at Gainsborough and Aber- 
deen “on feed.” At Gainsborough this was 
occasioned by late delivery of certain plant and 
production did not commence until the begin- 
ning of 1961. At Aberdeen construction was 
retarded by late delivery of .steel and unfavour- 
able weather; consequently production will not 
begin until next month. Both these plants should 
make a useful contribution to expansion in this 
field. 


WHEAT AND GRAIN MARKETS 


As in 1959 there was little fluctuation in wheat 
and barley prices or in freight rates during 1960. 
This stability was unaffected by some notable 
features occurring during the year. 


The bad weather conditions in North-Western 
Europe while not reducing the vield of the wheat 


harvest did result in a lowering of quality. In 
consequence some European countries which in 
normal years are self-sufficient in grain supplies 
were compelled to resort to considerable import. 
Russia emerged as a substantial exporter of both 
wheat and barley in the latter part of the year 
and about the same time China entered the mar- 
ket as a substantial buyer of wheat. It is prob- 
ably fair to say that the international movement 
of wheat during the present cereal year will be 
higher than ever before. 


1960 produced a record crop of homegrown 
barley. This is being gradually absorbed and 
imports of barley have in consequence been 
lower than for some years past. The continuance 
of bad weather in the United Kingdom seriously 
interfered with the winter sowing of wheat and 
it is conceivable that this may induce farmers 
to raise even more barley in 1961. It is to be 
hoped that circumstances will not bring about 
production of barley in excess of real needs. 
While absorption of homegrown barley is clearly 
important, it must be remembered that its usage 
beyond a certain point would not fulfil the nutri- 
tional requirements of certain compound foods 
with a consequential reduction in the ultimate 
competitive position of the stock-raising side of 
agriculture, 


BAKING 


Baking operations increased in volume but 
rising costs absorbed the benefit of the increase 
in bread prices. In the main this has been 
a year of consolidation with the emphasis on the 
modernisation of production facilities with a 
view to improving efficiency. This process of 
modernisation includes the construction of 
several completely new bakeries at Birtley (near 
Newcastle), Croydon, High Wycombe, Stoke, 
and Swansea. Those at Croydon, High 
Wycombe and Stoke came into operation in the 
early part of this year and the others are ex- 
pected to commence production within the next 
few months. 


Our aim is to manufacture products of high 
quality and of a variety likely to appeal to public 
taste. This I consider to be not only desirable 
in itself but also the most practical method of 
stimulating consumption. Accordingly the under- 
lying baking companies have during the year 
introduced a number of new types of bread and 
eonfectionery. These have distinctive names but 
all come under the broad designation of 
“ Wonder ” products. 


PET FOODS 


In this sphere steady expansion has continued 
and the ability to co-ordinate policy with Spratt’s 
Patent Ltd. has proved of benefit to both com- 
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panies. Stockholders may like to know that both 
concerns now manufacture canned pet foods in 
addition to their well-known brands of biscuits 
and meals. The principal canned foods are mar- 
keted under the name of “Wagalot ”-by Spillers 
and under the names of “ Top Dog” and “ Top 
Cat” by Spratts. A complete range of bird 
seeds is also produced and sold under the name 
of Caperns—a subsidiary of Spratt’s. 


GROCERY PRODUCTS 


The Group manufacture a number of pro- 
ducts for human consumption which are sold 
mainly through the grocery trade. In addition 
to self-raising and packed flour marketed under 
the brand name of Spillers there are stuffings, 
spices, seasonings, etc., under the name of “ Pin- 
jar” and a new egg rusk product named 
* Sunnysnacks.” 


GENERAL 


Over the whole field of our operations the year 
has seen the Group’s position well maintained 
under keenly competitive conditions and a rising 
tendency in costs. I feel that our policy of seek- 
ing to keep our manufacturing, selling and 
administrative services at a high point of effi- 
ciency combined with the evolution of new pro- 
ducts makes us as well placed as possible for 
the immediate future. It is as yet early in our 
financial year and much can still happen, but 
judged by experience to date I shall be dis- 
appointed if the outcome is not satisfactory. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


The Rhodesian Milling Company (Pvt.) 
Limited and its associated concerns had 4 satis- 
factory year. As in past years profits have been 
applied to development and no dividend was 
drawn by the proprietors. There has recently 
been a substantial increase in the level of African 
wages which will have a significant effect on the 
cost of production but would also in normal 
circumstances stimulate purchasing power and 
therefore demand for the company’s products. 
So far the company has not suffered from the 
political problems which beset the Federation 
but it seems evident that if these are not speedily 
and satisfactorily resolved general economic 
development of the country will inevitably be 
retarded. While fully appreciative of the wisdom 
of raising the living and educational standards 
and also the political status of the African this 
in the nature of things cannot be other than a 
gradual process. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the progressive development of the country and 
its people—which has already reached a stage not 
fully appreciated here—will not be prejudiced by 
attempting to give power in advance of creating 
the necessary sense of responsibility to exercise 
it. 


Our associated company in Australia showed 
some further falling off in earnings as a result 
of a continuance of exceptional competition 
brought about by conditions of potential supply 
being considerably in excess of demand. 


OPENING OF THE NEW HEAD OFFICE 


On june 27, 1960, the new Head Office of the 
Company at Old Change House, Cannon Street, 
EC4, was opened by The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Sir Edmund Stockdale. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
PERSONNEL 


It was most gratifying to all his colleagues 
that Mr Humphrey Vernon was invited to 
become President of the National Asso- 
ciation of British & Irish Millers for the 
second time. 


I am sure that the stockholders will be glad 
to associate themselves with the Board in 
expressing warm appreciation to all those in our 
employ who have worked so well throughout the 
past year. 
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The report and accounts were adopted and the 


‘final dividend, as recommended, was approved, 


The retiring directors, Sir Archibald F 
Forbes, GBE and Mr Humphrey B. Vernon, 
MC, were re-elected; the Directors were autho. 
rised to fix the remuneration of the join 
auditors, Messrs Impey, Cudworth & Company, 
and Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com. 
pany; the proposal to reconvert the Preference 
and Ordinary stocks into shares and to sub. 
divide the £1 Ordinary Shares into shares of 
5s. each was approved. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY | 


At the Annual General Mecting of the Company held in Lisbon on 29th May, 1961, the following distribution of profits for the year 


1960 was approved :— 


Mob MOVERS 20. ceccccccccccccccccccctcecrescovctovesccetocces 
Deduet :— 
Percentage to Portuguese Government ..............-++ss08 
Deductions in accordance with the Articles of Association ... 


Staff Participation in profits ............scc cence eeneeeene 


Balance available for distribution ..............-eseseseeeeeeeee 
Add :—Transfer from General Reserve ..........-.-0ceeeeeeeeene 


Distributed as to :—Debenture Service : 


Redemption of 4% Debentures. .............2 ce ceeeencecavens 

% Debentures for year 1960............cseceeees 
Redemption of 5% Debentures... ........ 0.25 -2secececeeeeece 
Interest on 5% Debentures for year 1960............cceeeeeee 


Interest on 4 


Dividend of 124% on Share Capital... ..........-cseceeeeeeevees 
Transferred to Dividend Equalisation Reserve .............see00+ 
Advance Redemption of 4% Debentures ..........-.eeeeceeewens 


Comparative Figures 
1959 1958 























Escudos Escudos Recudos 
Sceasatedioca 246,114,639 158,402,016 151,344,921 
26,696 
18,880,001 
9,440, 
55,017,125 26,332,482 24,389,541 
cat aoe es 191,097,514 132,069,534 126,955,380 
sop bbecea 3.968, 53,503,181 ra 
195,065,734 185,572,715 126,955,380 
Saori Bixd 16,299,640 16,294,810 16,299,640 
Brace aie 5,215,112 8,359,635 9,011,621 
Side ca 8,050,000 ts Si 
Soi aoa Coan 17,812,082 16,100,000 16,100,000 
47,376,834 40,754,445 41,411,261 
heiicctss 500, 82,500,000 82,500,000 
cesecocewecdt _ _— 3,044,119 
eis 65,188,900 62,318,270 = 
195,065,734 185,572,715 126,955,380 


Nore.—Additional new 5%, debentures to the nominal value of Escudos 43,376,000, repayable as from Ist July, 1971, and chargeable 
as to interest and redemption on the earnings of the railway whether or not satisfied before the end of the Concession in the year 2001 
will be issued forthwith to Tanganyika Concessions Limited for cash at a discount of 10%. 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Debentures and 90% of the Equity of the Benguela Railway. 


80.5 Escudos = £1, 


TIMOTHY WHITES & TAYLORS LTD. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 


Extracts from Mr. G. I. 


RUSHTON’S 


STATEMENT 


AT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 7TH JUNE, 1961 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFITS. The Accounts for the year ended 14th 
January, 1961, again show an increase in profits com 
for the 54 weeks ended 16th January, 1 


ed with the Accounts 


The Sales again show a sub- 


stantial increase and the National Health Service prescriptions remain 
approximately equal to the previous year. 
The Trading Profit and canes income of. the Group amounted to £2,277,740 


compared with £2,073,351 in 1 


After various deductions the profit before 


taxation was £1,773,728 compared with £1,570,457. 

TRANSFERS TO RESERVES. Your Directors have transferred this year 
£250,000 to General Reserve and £20,000 to Development Reserve. 

HIGHER DISTRIBUTION. Your Directors recommend a final dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 10 per cent making a total for the year of 16 per cent. 
The total dividend for 1959 was 274 per cent on the Ordinary Capital before 


the issue of one new Ordi 


share in re 


t of each Ordinary share held, 


nary 

which means that the total dividend of 16 per cent compares effectively 
against a dividend of 13}? per cent on the present capital. 

DEVELOPMENT POLICY. During the year under review the Stores at 
Liverpool, mn and Notting Hill Gate, London, were opened and 


are trading satisfactori 


y. Incontinuance of the policy of closing Branches 


which have become uneconomic, a further 47 Branches within the Group 


have been closed. A large Store is in course of construction in the centre of 
Blackpool, and it is anticipated that it will be completed and opened in 
1962. The very ambitious programme of alterations and extensions men- 
tioned in my Statement last year was completed and the results so far 
indicate that the capital expenditure involved has been well justified. 

PROSPECT FOR CURRENT YEAR. As far as the current year is concerned 
the turnover has again been increasing steadily except in dispensing, which 
has shown a fall in the number of prescriptions as a result of the increase 
in the prescription levy from 1/- to 2/- per item. You may be assured that 
your Directors and Executives are making every effort to re 
in National Health Service turnover by increasing the sales of general 


merchandise. 


The report. was adopted and the final dividend approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 





MILX MARKETING BOARD 


The annual general meeting of the Milk 
Marketing Board was held on June Ist in 
London, Mr Richard Trehane, the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The Annual 
Report and Accounts of the Board covering the 
twelve months ended March 31, 1961, have been 
sent to all registered producers. Since we met 
a year ago, whilst climatic conditions have 
caused very difficult farming they have been in 
favour of a high level of milk output almost 
everywhere. The number of dairy cows on 
farms in England and Wales has been increasing 
and the latest March figures show them at the 
highest point since the war. Apart from this, 
we who go about the country know that many 
dairy farmers, large and small, are planning to 
raise output of milk or at least to maintain it at 
a high level. The increase in total output last 
year compared with the previous year was as 
much as 153 million gallons or 8} per cent. 
This emphasises once again the tremendous 
influence of the natural conditions in the farm- 
ing year on the level of milk output. In this 
connection the output in this year under review 
should be compared with another peak year 
in 1957-58, three years ago. Comparing these, 
the increase is Only 73 million gallons or about 
half as much as the comparison between this 
year and last. 


MARKET TRENDS 


It is relevant also to point out that it is the 
level of total output in relation to the size and 
trends of markets that really matters. In the 
last three years or so the increase in sales of 
liquid milk and of milk for fresh cream has 
taken care of the increase in supplies. Together 
these two markets absorbed 74 million gallons 
more last year than in the previous peak year 


of which I have spoken, Sales are currently at 
record levels. 


All the milk produced for sale—an all time 
record this year—has been handled and properly 
used. Fortunately manufacturers and ourselves 
had planned for the past few years to increase 
the capacity of creameries and dairies and this 
Process is still going on. It is always difficult 
to anticipate properly the highest point to which 
milk supplies will reach in any year and to 
Prepare manufacturing capacity accordingly 
without at the same time carrying an excessive 
Proportion of capital invested which is not used 
for productive purposes. 





’ 


NO DANGER OF EXCESS CAPACITY 








There seems to be no danger of excess 
capacity in creameries in the near future, in 
view of the plans which we see around us for 
further expansion on many farms. Many small 
farmers are planning to produce more; the 
overnment’s Small Farms Scheme contributes 
0 this end, Dairy farmers operating on a bigger 
Scale are planning to reorganise their buildings 
and arrangements, with the main object of 
heapening production but with the consequence 
that output is increased. All this seems to us 
0 be the natural result of the agricultural poli- 













OUTPUT AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


MR RICHARD TREHANE’S SPEECH 


cies which have been pursued here in the last 
decade. 


The number of milk selling farms on our 
registers, however, has continued to decline and 
since 1950 we have lost 43,000 from our lists. 
Many of these were small units but the signs of 
rationalisation in dairy farming are unmistak- 
able and they result in higher output and better 
efficiency. 


PROSPECTS 


Bringing all the relevant information together 
in our records the Board have studied carefully 
the prospects for the industry currently and for 
the next few years ahead. We believe that the 
trend for greater milk’ output will continue in 
this country; it is natural for this to happen. 
The Board’s view—other things being normal— 
is that milk output will tend to rise over this 
period at a rate similar to that which we have 
experienced in the last five years or so. Cow 
numbers will be greater, the yield of the dairy 
cow will continue to improve and there will be 
more milk to sell. If the yield per cow does rise 
at the rate which we estimate for this period 
we shall reach the position when every cow 
whose milk is sold will show an average yield 
of more than 800 gallons annually. 


In the light of these estimates of trends in 
output we are making further plans to deal with 
the bigger supplies which we are expecting to 
receive. The Board are investing considerable 
sums of your capital in manufacturing enterprises 
and these steps will mean that the Board will 
be in a better position to deal with surpluses as 
they arise. The new project on which we have 
embarked in Kendal is an example of the plans 
we are making in this direction. The manufac- 
turers of milk products in this country, who 
continue to co-operate with us closely, are in- 
creasing the capacity of their creameries all the 
time. 


IMPORTANCE OF MARKETING 


Whilst I have spoken so far of production of 
milk we do not forget that first and foremost 
we are a marketing organisation. Our job is to 
sell and to sell in the best markets to secure the 
best returns for the industry. We believe firmly 
that still more energy and enterprise must be 
devoted to the marketing and selling side. Some- 
times I think that as a farming community we do 
not find this subject of selling very easy. The 
emphasis throughout the whole industry since 
the war has been on production and more 
recently on the need for increased efficiency 
through reduction in costs. It is clear, however, 
that there must be mere attention to, and invest- 
ment in, the marketing side. 


The Board believe firmly in this and we have 
accepted it as our responsibility. We certainly 
have now a much better appreciation of the 
subject and a growing belief that this wonderful 
market of ours can take more of our produce 
with great benefit to consumers and to our- 
selves. We must recognise that we have 
important natural advantages in our own market 


and equally the consumers of this country have 
the great benefit of a supply of fresh farm 
produce which is readily available to them 
everywhere. Here is our mutual interest and our 
job is to serve the public from our farms in such 
a manner that they can enjoy the high quality 
and variety of British farm produce on fair 
terms. 


NEED FOR FAIR TRADING 


At this meeting last year I referred to the need 
for fair trading in face of the opening of our 
markets more and more to international trade. 
‘I regret to say that in this respect matters have 
not improved. It has been necessary for the 
Board to make representations to the Govern- 
ment against some of the more flagrant practices 
that we suffer. Although this was done some 
time ago there has been no discernible result and 
we are therefore making a fully formal applica- 
tion under the anti-dumping legislation. 


I have so far made no mention of the par- 
ticular pressing problem of today—whether or 
no we shall be more closely associated in trade 
with the nations of Europe. To make precise 
comment is difficult as the terms of any possible 
association are unknown. I would, however, 
even at this indefinite stage make one important 
claim. The liquid milk market in this country 
is a very special one accounting for a very high 
part of our production, and farmers and dis- 
tributors have gone to very great lengths to 
ensure that it is served faithfully. To ensure 
this we have laid out our milk producing pattern 
in a very special way both as to the standards 
of quality of our milk and the burden of the 
high level of winter production that we have 
sustained. In any arrangements with Europe 
it is imperative that the consumer’s need for 
service and our ability to sustain it are not im- 
paired. Those who negotiate our future must 
recognise this special case and make provision 
for it. 


MEETING CONSUMER DEMAND 


In this statement today I have tried to give an 
appreciation of the trends of supplies in our 
industry and the confidence which dairy farmers 
have in their plans for the future. The conse- 
quence of increasing output, we all know, will 
be seen in lower average pool prices. I have 
nothing to say on the two-tier price issue in 
view of the study now being made. It is im- 
portant that this feature of milk policy can be 
considered quite objectively by the leaders of 
the industry and subsequently by the producers 
themselves. My emphasis today has been on the 
market and the great scope that remains in it 
for us if we turn over more positively to estab- 
lish and maintain high quality produce in greater 
variety to meet consumer demand. Every farmer 
can take positive action on his holding which 
will help to this end. And if we are to belong 
to a wider community of farmers in Europe the 
steps which we take at home in the next few 
years will be our greatest safeguard and I am 
confident should ensure our success. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


MARKET VALUES AND REVENUE 
AGAIN BUOYANT 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Charterhouse Investment Trust Limited 
will be held on June 28th in London. 


The following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman, Sir Nutcombe Hume, KBE, 
MC, which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 


Both market values and revenue were buoyant 
again during our last financial year and despite 
the fact that we did not receive the final dividend 
from The Charterhouse Group until after our 
year-end and had the use of the proceeds of our 
new issue for only three-quarters of the year, 
gross revenue and net revenue before and after 
tax increased by £47,500, £43,900 and £27,250 
respectively; and so far this year, this trend has 
continued. 


AN INVESTMENT TRUST’S MAIN 
CONCERN 


An Investment Trust Company must be 
mainly concerned with revenue and although 
of course capital appreciation has its attractions 
it is of no real use unless it carries with it an 


THE ANGLO -PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


MR ALASTAIR F. ROGER ON 
SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF ANOTHER 
ACTIVE YEAR 


The 74th annual general meeting of The 
Anglo - Portuguese Telephone Company, 
Limited, will be held on June 27 at Strowger 
House, 8, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr Alastair F. Roger, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts : 


First taking the Accounts, the results of the 
continued progress of your Company are 
reflected in them for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1960. 


Total Revenue at £3,715,571 is £290,986 
higher than in 1959, 


Total Expenses, including Royalties paid to 
the Portuguese Government, Provision for 
Renewals, Depreciation, Taxation, Loan Interest 
and Service of Debentures amount to 
£3,101,980, an increase of £227,325 over the 
1959 figure. 


Net Profit of £613,591 is £63,661 higher than 
in 1959, 


Your Directors recommend and the Accounts 
provide for a final dividend of 6 per cent on the 
£7,000,000 issued Ordinary Capital which, to- 
gether with the interim dividend of 3 per cent 
paid in November last, makes 9 per cent 
for the year on the £5,810,000 Ordinary stock 
issued prior to November last and 6 per cent 
on the 1,190,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
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increased revenue or is realised and then used to 
provide that increase. 

If the market value of our investments is used 
as a yardstick the ordinary shares of the Trust 
at April 30th were worth about 24s. each, and 
whilst that may give one a comfortable feeling 
it also poses the conundrum of how to tur. that 
fact into an increase of revenue and dividends 
for our Shareholders. It must of course be one 
of the major preoccupations of the management 
of any Trust Company to judge whether the 
market value of any investment has correctly 
foreshadowed an increase in dividend or has 
“run away” to a level which over-discounts this 
prospect and when that is so, to find other 
temporary or permanent employment for the 
released funds. A switch here and there into 
good preference shares has considerable attrac- 
tions. 

Whilst the day to day management of an 
Investment Trust may not present any serious 
difficulties, agreeing the policy which governs 


the selection of the right portfolio is not as easy . 


at it may look and this leads me to an attempt 
to look ahead. 


The continued profitable manufacture and sale 
ef the things people want—or, in other words, 
“economic growth ”—must depend for all the 
developed countries and for our own in par- 
ticular, upon the proper use of savings and the 
proceeds of taxation to hold the very delicate 
balance between encouraging home consumption, 
controlling the balance of overseas trading (both 


issued towards the end of the year and since 
converted into Stock. A dividend of 9 per cent 
on the “A” Ordinary Stock is also proposed. 


After providing for the net cost of these divi- 
dends and the dividends on the Preference Stock, 
and after transferring a sum of £130,000 to 
General Reserve, carry forward is increased by 
£77,319. 


The issue of 1,190,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 
each referred to above was made to existing 
Ordinary Stockholders at 21s. per share. Over 
975 per cent of the “Rights” were taken up 
and applications for excess shares had to be 
heavily scaled down. ' 


The issue enabled the Company to repay the 
whole of its temporary borrowings and left a 
balance available to provide additional equip- 
ment for capital development. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


During 1960 considerable capital development 
was undertaken at a gross cost of £2,175,000 and 
at the end of the year Total Fixed Assets stood 
in the Balance Sheet at £17,908,973. The total 
number of stations in service was 275,352, an 
increase of 21,800 in the year. 


The Waiting List at 31st December numbered 
around 6,000 and new applications for service 
are being received at the rate of 2,050 per month 
without any indications of slowing down. This 
continued high rate of demand provides a 
measure of the new business available to the 
Company. 

Both Lisbon and Oporto are rapidly growing 
cities and the increasing number of factories, 
offices and dwellings being made available by 
the new building projects which are continuously 
being undertaken provides a partial explanation 
of the rising demand for telephone service. 


According to the publication “Telephone 
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visible and invisible) and the maintenance of 
full employment. The search for formulae 
which will produce this balance is prob. 
ably the greatest preoccupation of serious. ‘ 
minded economists, businessmen and politicians§ Da 
today. 2 i 
Plans are of no value unless there are men } 
of ability and good-will first to make them wisely the 
and then put them into effect. It is becoming 
increasingly realised that it is vitally important 
to provide greater opportunities for young peopl 
to learn the skills and arts of management. Ajj hig 
this, however, takes time and to the extent that 
men’s ability is needed in this process of growth§ “™ 
(and I claim that it is the paramount need) ;§ 1 
can only come about relatively slowly and in the taxz 
meantime serious mistakes and miscalculations§ Dir 
will be made from time to time. We must pray§ sect 
that one of these will not plunge us into warg wit! 
or a slump comparable with that of 1930. tion 


As far as our own Company is concerned we £13 
enter into our new financial year with the feeling T 
that the general outlook for the shorter term is—J you! 
to use a slang expression—‘“dicey,” but wef year 
believe that our portfolio is well chosen and that} busi 
for the longer pull it will pay to retain our hold. ficat 
ings in most cases, whilst always using all the 
skill we can command to exchange as oppor- 
tunity offers into the shares of companies which 
look as if they will be the blue chips of the 
future, while they still offer a relatively high 
yield and good prospects of increasing profit 
and dividends. | 





Statistics of the World” the number of tele 
phones per 100 population in Lisbon and Oporté 
taken together was 7.3 ten years ago. The com 
parable figure today is over 16.0. Few cities i 
the United Kingdom show a figure superior t 
this. 

In meeting and exchanging views with thé 
Prime Minister, H.E. Dr. Salazar, and a numbe 
of his Ministers during the year I was impresset 
by the goodwill which the Government has fo 
the Company. Our friendly relationship wi 
the Portuguese Authorities, which has extend it 
over sO many years, is a most valuable asse : 
being founded on a mutual respect of the term 
of the contract under which we operate. 





CURRENT EVENTS 
Portugal, in common with the United King C 
dom and other European countries which hav 
assumed responsibility for African territories, SDEVE 
at present faced with problems in those areas 
the solution of which will require the exerci OF! 


of a high degree of patience and sympathetij men 
understanding. Mon 

The uncertainty which these problems hig \y! 
created in international financial circles ugg js 
make us proceed with due caution in planning {rad 
our future capital development. However, 4 ‘aria 


I have already stated, additional profitable bus Pers 


ness continued to be available to us. jalar 
Recent visitors to Portugal will confirm a 
business is being conducted in a normal mann jou 


and certainly it is true that the Company’s 


to day operating has not been affected by MHA. 


difficulties which Portugal is experiencing at "By ‘qu 
present time, om 


Our telephone services in Lisbon ind poigiensss. 
continue to work at full capacity and if Wgfipsrienc 
present business conditions prevail there 1s Mga 
reason to believe that the results for 1961 will tberican 
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satisfactory. ectne 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
Davis and Timmins, Limited, was held on June 
2 in London. 


Mr F. Le Neve Foster, the chairman; in 
the course of his speech, said: 


Although the results, based on a greatly in- 
creased sales turnover, were achieved under the 
highly favourable trading conditions of last year, 
they provide ample proof of the growth and 
virility of our business. 


The Group Trading Profit for the year, before 


taxation, but after charging Depreciation, 
Directors’ Emoluments and Interest on Un- 


secured Loan Stock, is £556,673 as compared 
with £252,724, while the Net Profit, after taxa- 
tion, amounts to £293,999 as compared with 
£135,586 for the previous year. 


These record figures reflect the success of 
your Board’s policy, which over the past ten 
years has aimed at broadening the base of the 
business by progressive expansion and diversi- 
fication. 


APPOINTMENTS 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


The Company’s expanding Group Research and Development Department 


at Oxford requires the services of a:— 


MATHEMATICIAN 


Applications are invited from Mathematicians with a good honours degree 
and with experience in the application of mathematical techniques to indus- 
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The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent plus a cash bonus of 5 per cent, 
making, with the interim dividend of 10 per cent 
already paid, an effective total distribution for the 
year on the increased capital of 34.1 per cent 
as against 25 per cent for the previous year paid 
on the smaller capital. 


Sales promotion, efficient distribution and 
service to customers are paramount considera- 
tions which must receive priority of thought, 
action and expenditure, if progress is to be 
made, During the past eight years depots have 
been established in Wood Green, London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Bristol and Belfast and 
last year we opened similar depots in Bridgend 
in South Wales and Newcastle. We have also 


_ firmly established ourselves in Glasgow and 


Edinburgh and negotiations are now going for- 
ward for a depot in Leeds. With this network 
of selling points, we can rightfully claim that our 
distribution is on a nationwide basis. The suc- 
cess of our Sales policy can be judged by the 
fact that our Group sales turnover last year was 
an all time record. 


Our subsidiary companies make the largest 


4183 


contribution towards diversifying the activities 
of the business and they have been re- 
sponsible for a notable part of the Group 
profits. 


The Chairman then stated that since the 
preparation of his address and as announced, a 
provisional offer, subject to his Board’s approval, 
had been received from The Delta Metal Com- 
pany Ltd., to acquire all the issued Ordinary 
Shares of his Company (other than those already 
owned by the Delta Group) on the basis of two 
Delta Ordinary Shares of 5s. for each Davis and 
Timmins Ordinary Share of 5s., ex the final 
dividend but cum the proposed share bonus. 
The Directors, having given the closest con- 
sideration to all relevant factors, are of the 
opinion that the terms of share exchange are fair 
and have unanimously decided to recommend 
the offer for acceptance by the Ordinary share- 
holders. The formal offer, with full details of 
the proposals, will be posted to shareholders as 
soon as possible. 


The Report was adopted but the proceedings 
for the capitalisation proposals were adjourned 
pending consideration of the offer. 


A CAREER AS A TAXATION SPECIALIST 


A large firm of Chartered Accountants with an extensive practice 
in this country and overseas has vacancies on its staff for qualified 
accountants ‘wishing to specialise in taxation. Opportunities for 


advancement in this department are good and in addition to a 


generous starting salary the firm operates a pension scheme. 


Interested applicants are invited to send full particulars to Box 
No. 1514. 


































































trial or commercial problems. Immediate help is needed in the following fields. 


(1) Numerical machine control (involving both the development of methods 
of defining mathematically empirical curves and the associated computer 
programming). 

(2) Design of experiments for statistical analysis of the significance of several 
variables. 

(3) Servo-mechanisms. 

Problems in other fields will occur on an ever-widening front. Experience 

in any of the above fields would represent an attractive attainment: evidence 
of analytical ability is important. 


Application forms are available from the Staff Officer, 


Pressed Steel Company 
Limited, Cowley, Oxford. 


LANCASHIRE AND MERSEYSIDE 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


oy invited from uate qualified 
persons for intment as DEPUTY DIREC- 
TOR wd 7 E ASSOCIATION. SALARY 
£1,400 p.a. rising b 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION 
LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


ASSISTANT. DEVELOPMENT 





OFFICER required. Duties involve ‘ annual increments of £75 
oe of | material for Develop- and £5002) to £1,575 p.a. Post superannuabie. 
ommittee in en to F f icati 

' p urther particulars and form of application 
a ae ee obtainable from Joint Honorary Sccretaries of 
and particularly“ ¢ < “provision a Association, Town Hall, Manchester. Applica- 
advice on the development. pro: % tions returnable by the 7th JULY, 1.” 
individual societies. Quali cations 

sought are a lively mind, a. detailed 


knowledge of co-operative finance and 


For other appointments 
‘rade. an appreciation of trading 





irends. A degree or recognised secre- see page 1184 
‘arial’ or accountancy qualification 
ba ve an advanta: es, would 
a ex t 
Se a nS Comme SURREY EDUCATION 
£1, .a.; supera’ tion TT 
For further details” and application COMMI EE 


‘orm, apply to—Development Officer, 











Co-Operative Union Ltd., Holyoake KINGSTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
House, Hanover Street, Manchester, FASSETT ROAD, KINGSTON-UPON- 
. THAMES 
ae one Septenier 1, ante, ie Regartenens 
NENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION > ha tae co a 
requires a SENIOR INFORMATION | =¥ Assistant Lecturer Grade B in Com 


DFFICER 


mercial Subjects. Candidates should be quali- 
information 


(unestablished) to write reference (C.c.S. or C.LS) 
nd 


fied Company Secretaries 


Papers on international affairs and 
0 Supervise the wo with teaching ex . a prepared to 
ged Qualification a oe = teach any intermediate or final subject which 


neien orcicrably in history), research and 
¢ and the ability to present factual 


hould” we concisely and scnurnediy. Applicants 
pri 
ritten work epared to of 


if required. L373 
1937 —Write. giving oy gha: @ 


sivins pee ll 
oe nce and qualifications to Manager (PE 
20), jatinistry of Labour, Professional and Appli 


treet, AT Adantic House, Farringdon 


to assist with ae of shorthand and type- 
writing an Burnham Tech- 
er Scale (now », Assistant Grade 
. £700 x £27 10s. (15)/£37 10s.—£1.150, plus 
Allowance with —— allowances 
















particulars 
returned as soon as 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


NTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR. i 14-21. 
. ations Book League, 7 Albemarle Street. 
. A.B.A. members display rare books, 
A all prices. Mon.-Fri. 11-6.30; Thur. 
11-8: Sat. 11-5. Admission free. y 
Bo REQUIRED. Newly-appointed 
lecturer in Social Studies wishes collect 
library on social conditions and services, social 
history and research studies, etc. Send list 
and secondhand prices to: 142 Selly Park Road, 
Birmingham 29 
HOOSE ON EVIDENCE when buying your 
electric sewing machine. This month’s 
SHOPPER'S GUIDE (10s, p.a.) gives full 
test reports on 7 advertised makes.—Write 
(oman Council, Orchard House, Orchard 
trect. rele 


“ “ Which ? 2” 


The June issue re a on 
lawn weedkille 


drip-dry shirts 
Factual and impartial, value-for-money 
reports, based on independent tests and 
each month ES 





re 
" h?”. Available on annual sub- 
scription only £1 to the Consumers’ 


Association, a. &, 
Street, London, W.C.2 


LMOST any back volumes of 
Economist ” wanted! Loose or 

and possibly complete and with title pages and 
indexes though good runs will also be con- 
sidered. Also “ Times Literary Supplement.” 
** Nature.” “ Official andor Palmer’s Index 
To The Times,” ** Proceedings Of The Royal 
Society " and almost any learned and scientific 
Journals, Proceedings, Fransactions, etc. Also 
books: Collinson & Connell English-German 
Dictionary (a Pengpin) Swan’s Anglo- 
American Pee ig books or paintings/ 


= Buckingham 


drawings by Max Licberman.—H. Pordes, 138 
New Cavendish Street W.1. MUSeum 
0. 


ondon, 


NCREASE BUSINESS and avoid 

manufacturing troubles: we can 
manufacture and pack all kinds of 
pharmaceutical an toilet lines on 


contract for private owners under strict 
control by the use of most up-to-date 
equipment.—Apply Box 1511. 


ECONOMICS FOR MANAGERS 


Balance of Payments’ crises? Inflation upsets? 
Productivity wobbles? Exports are fun? Economic 
indicators? Affluent society? Bulging teenagers? 
Private enter- 
so? Market? 
sh these ig moots and Srengeene you? 
~ oe courses experts 
y. BARRON 


orouiegs —Avety 
ASSOCIATES. "1D. 130 rawford Street. 
London, 


| 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


STAI roapemes. En DUCATION 


THE STAFTORDSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE, WEDNESBURY 


Principal: 


Telephone : 
H. Harman, B.Com. 


WED. 1831-2. 


As an introduction to a career in business the 
College conducts a One-Year Course of 
PRELIMINARY BUSINESS STUDIES 
for boys in the age group 16-18 years. 
An admirable course for learning the prin- 
ciples of accounting and business organisation. 
Those with sons about to embark. on a busi- 
ness carcer would be well advised to obtain 
further particulars of this course, which begins 
in September next, from the 
Registrar, 
Staffordshire College of Commerce, 
Wood Green, 
Wednesbury, 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two cxaminations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1.431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ, exams., 1950-60. Tuition also 
for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams.— 
Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.,. LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, 


OXFORD, - Sr 
B.Sc.(ECON.) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 

U.C.C., founded in_ 1887, successfully prepares 
students for this Degree (obtainable - without 
residence), which is a valuable qualification 
for those secking executive appointments in 
commerce Or industry, government or municipal 
posts.——Prospectus giving details of Courses for 
other London Degrees, G.C.E.. Law Exams., 
etc., from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridgc. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.1l. PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial. Civil Service, 
Management Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London. E.C.4, Established 1910. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


“MSk 


have been retained to advise 
on this appointment. 


| MARKETING CONTROLLER (London) 


for a group of companies in the food industry manufacturing and 
sélling throughout the grocery and catering trades at least fifteen 
nationally advertised products each of which is established as a 
household name. The company has well experienced men in the 
~marketing and advertising departments but now needs a man ‘to 
direct the whole marketing function and. to co-operate with the 
group’s combined sales forces of approximately 300 ° outdoor 
representatives. This appointment is regarded as one of the most 
important in the company, and should lead to an early appointment 
to the Board. Starting salary £5,000 per annum with pension and 


_ group life assurance schemes. 


Candidates must have held, for at least three years, a top marketing 
position in a successful company selling nationally advertised food 
products, and have had five years’ experience at director or senior 
account executive level in a major advertising agency working on | 
similar accounts. Preferred’ age 40 to 45. Please send brief details 
‘in confidence quoting reference $.5107 to C. L. F. McMillan. 


in no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our 
client unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at 
which he will be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT -SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


NORTH EAST DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF 
DIRECTOR 


The new post of Director to the Council offers a unique and 
challenging opportunity to a man of outstanding originality and 


determination. 


The Council’s OBJECT is “to assist in promoting the sound 


economic development of the 


region.” The Region covers 


Northumberland, Durham and part of the North Riding of York- 


shire. 


The Director will be required, very largely by his personal 
endeavours, to “ sell”’ the Region as an area of natural opportunity 
for the development of industrial and commercial activity. 


The qualities required are initiative, imagination and drive; the 
calibre and personality to negotiate at high level, and administra- 


tive ability. 


Wide general industrial experience is essential; a knowledge 
of public relations and economics will be useful. 


Salary at least £3,000. 


Applications giving brief 
addressed to: 


relevant 


particulars should be 


The Secretary, North East Development Council, 
9 Eldon Square, Newcastle upon Tyne I. 


UBSTANTIAL City Chartered Accountants 

invite applications from the recently quali- 
fied for. interesting senior posts. Honours or 
specialist experience appreciated.—Write with 
particulars to Box 1512. 


For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see page 1183 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND 
RESEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


are invited for the above. 
Studentships and Grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Government, 
Social Administration, Social Anthropology or 
Sociology, tenable for one year in the first 
instance, and renewable for a further period 
not exceeding two years. The studentships are 
normally of the value of £350 or £400. They 
are offered to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University. Applications should 
be sent not later than July 1, 1961, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained. 


Applications 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION COURSES, 


Applications are invited for the above post. 
Candidates must be graduates of a_ British 
University. Salary within the range £2,375 — 
£2,575 per annum. Membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and children’s allowance scheme. Further 
ee may be obtained from the Registrar, 

niversity College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to 
whom applications (ten copies) must be sent 
by June 24, 1961. a 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 

MANCHESTER 


pguticetions are invited for the post of 
LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT (with special 
reference to international relations). Salary 
scale £1,050 to £1,850 per annum, initial salary 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allow- 
ance Scheme. Applications should be sent not 
later than July.3, 1961, to the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester, 13, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


on July 
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CARMARTHENSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


PIBWRLWYD RURAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, CARMARTHEN. 


Applications are invited for the post of HEAD 
OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION at the above College. 
Candidates should be graduates with appropriate 
teaching experience in technical education with 
organising and administrative ability. 

Salary Grade I Head of Department, Burnham 
— Education Report, 1959, i.e, £1,420 — 

This is a new appointment offering oppor- 
tunities for initiative and development. 
Pibwriwyd is a_ semi-residential College and 
expansion plans have already been approved by 
the Ministry of Education. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 





undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope and must be returned not 
later than the 30th JUNE, 1961. 
IORWERTH HOWELLS, 
Director of Education. 
County Education Offices, 

Carmarthen. eee = 

THE ECONOMIST ee UNIT 


has a vacancy for an economist with a good 
honours degree and some experience of research 
work, preferably concerned with economic 
aspects of agriculture.. Full particulars includ- 
ing details of education, qualifications, experi- 
ence and present salary should be sent to the 
Managing Director, EIU, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Institute of Advanced Studies 


FELLOWSHIP IN GEOGRAPHY 


Applications are invited for an appointment 
as FELLOW in the Department of Geography, 
Research School of Pacific Studies, : 

The Fellow will be expected to supervise 
students working for postgraduate degrees, and 
to carry out original research in the field of 
economic geography, with special reference to 
the non-agrarian side of the Australian economy. 
Preference will be given to candidates with 
experience in the analysis of industrial distribu- 
tions. 

The salary range of a Fellowship is from 
£A2,120 x_£A3,000; increments are £A80 per 
annum. The successful applicant will, in the 
first place, be appointed at a salary and an 
incremental limit fixed by reference to his stand- 
ing and experience. Appointment is made for 
an initial period of five years; thereafter it 
may ..be made permanent. The Fellow will be 
entitled to one year’s study leave on full pay, 
plus a contribution towards travel and other 
expenses, in every seven years. 

Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. 
Reasonable travel expenses are paid, and 
assistance with housing is provided. 

Further details are available from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
—— 36 Gordon Square, London, 
Applications close, in Australia and London, 
2t, 1961, 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


FIBRES DIVISION 
MARKET RESEARCH 


The Fibres Division of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited require a young 


FEMALE 
GRADUATE 


in Economics or Commerce 


owl of statistics, to join their Market Research Team 
at the Division’s a in Harrogate. 
concerned with market forecasting and economic intelligence in the 
; Initial duties will include the collection 
and interpretation of statistical and economic information and 
assisting in the preparations of reports. 

Conditions of employment include a five-day wee’ 


ion Fund, an Employees Profit-Sharing 
Scheme and Canteen facilities, 


Written applications, giving brief personal particulars to 
Division Staff Officer, 
Personnel Department, 
1.C.I. LIMITED, 
Fibres Division, 
Hookstone Road, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 
Please quote Ref. T.38/E. 
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WYE COLLEGE 


(University of London) 


i LECTURER IN 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above appoint. 
ment which will be made according to qualifics- 
tions and experience, within the Lecturer Grade, 
scale £1,050 — £1,850, plus £60 London Allow 
ance, with family allowances and superannua 
tion under the F.S.S.U. 
Duties will involve undergraduate tcaching 
of economic principles and their application \ 
agriculture and horticulture, and_ responsibility 
for postgraduate students, 

Further particulars from the Secretary. W)¢ 
College, Wye, Kent, to whom application 
should be sent by 10th JULY, 1961. 


ATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION invite 

applications for the position of ASSISTAN 
from men aged 25-35, to be trained in various 
aspects of its work with special emphasis 0 
labour relations. Preference will be given (9 
candidates with a suitable qualification i 
economics or law and with some previ0 
experience in an employers’ organisation deali 
with trade union agreements.—Write, gi 
details of career and salary required, to ff 
Director, British Footwear Manufactu 
Federation, 22 Gilbert Street, London, W.1. 


ACCOUNTANCY 
TRAINED MAN 


with wide experience in the com- 
mercial field required for an 
important and highly responsible 
position at the Head Office, in 
Yorkshire, of a group of Com 
panies. 


He will be required to control 
and, where necessary, re-organise 
on modern and economical lines 
offices employing a staff of over 
200 persons. The position, carry: 
ing a high salary and contributory 
Superannuation ‘Scheme has sub- 
stantial prospects for a man with 
energy, imagination and initiative 
who can produce results. Only 
applicants, who possess the neces 
sary qualifications and experience, 
should send full and detailed pat 
ticulars, which will be treated ™ 
strictest confidence to: 


The Chairman of Directors, 
Box 1513. 
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LONDON-Ri0 


IN LESS THAN 
5 hours flying time! 


DIRECT SERVICE WITH 



















Connecting flights from Rio bring 
ALL SOUTH AMERICA 
within easy reach, all by the same airline 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 


PANAIR 20 BRASIL 


FOR SOUTH AMERICA 
9NEW BOND STREET~LONDON-W.1. Tel: MAYfair 7252 (10 tines) 
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SANWA BA 


HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA 


JAPAN : 187 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
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Did you know ard this 


drop of water 


could sink you 


financially ? 





A boiler is designed to supply 
pure steam at a given pressure 
and temperature. But if the water 
used for the purpose contains an 
excessive amount of undissolved 
solids, harmful gases or salts, 
serious trouble may develop, and 
everything be up with the boiler. 
The results—delayed production, 
extra costs and loss of profits 
could be disastrous. 


Vulcan know 


The prevention of scale formation and corrosion in 
a steam raising plant depends upon the correct 
treatment of the water. And the expert who knows 
all about that—as about so many other things—is 
the Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 

Industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a special- 
ist’s job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 
insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 
first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’—a journal 
for all usersof plant and machinery, with 
reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to Dept. 17. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 
& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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Investment 
Opportunities 


in Japan! 


In 1959 Japan attained the highest economic expan- 
sion of all the industrial countries of the world. Its 
gross national products that year increased by 16 
per cent over the previous year and has. seen a 
yearly increase ever since. This upward trend has 
increasingly induced overseas investments in Jap- 
anese securities. 


Daiwa Securities, as one of the four largest securities 
companies in Japan ... capitalized at £8 million ster- 
ling and having 4,000 employees ... is engaged in a 
wide range of business, acting as broker, dealer and 
underwriter of securities and distributor of invest- 
ment trusts. The “pioneering spirit” which has been 
the motivating power behind its 60 years of expan- 
sion is still very predominant today. 


Make your money work for you in Japan’s booming 
industries by investing through expert and experi- 
enced hands. For literature on Japanese stocks, 
bonds, debentures, investment trusts, etc., write 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japon 
Tel: 231-6611 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y, U.S.A. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 
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REDUCED RATES 
FOR 
WITHOUT PROFIT POLICIES . 


ENDOWMENT AND WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 
SHORT TERM AND CONVERTIBLE TERM ASSURANCES 
SINKING FUND INSURANCES 


For MUTUAL Satisfaction— 
Consult 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual Life Assurance 
—Established 1835— 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: MINcing Lane 4200 











Earning secure income from 
hard-earned capital is an 
urgent problem for the re- 
tired, but a Campbell De- 
posit Account can help you 
to do this. Interest can be 
paid without deduction of 
tax—if you do not pay in- 
come tax at the standard 
rate. We follow banking 
practice, keeping large cash 
reserves as distinct from 
working capital employed. 
We are Members of the 
F ce Houses Association, 
and transact business in 
many areas of Britain. Ask 
your Bank about us—and 
send for audited accounts 
and details of our banking 
service. our 


CAMPBELL 


DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED ( 


“an income yield of 
es Le 
Z lo 











Members: FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus exceeds £600,000. Group Assets exceed £5,000,000 
CURRENT INTEREST RATES 


Money at 1 month’s call, §4% per annum, maximum £10,000 

Money at 3 months’ call, 6% per annum, maximum £50,000 

Money at 6 months’ call, 6}% per annum, maximum £100,000 
SS RA A A A A A A ne 


CAMPBELL | Please send me Accounts & Booklet 12 


Discount Co. Ltd., | i iicisintiatsansinerteiueptiaingtainnnalle ad Offi 
24-28 Cheapside See 20 ae =) aes _ Vert 
London, E.C.2 Broad 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR. SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 


* 
in. 
e Industrial 
Finance 
e Experience 
in 
Management 
of 
Foreign 
Capital 
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dustrial Bank 
let Japan, Ltd. 
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_ VERA Office: 
_ GR MMouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
_ ave Office: 
. —{ road Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


este red aS a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., 








want to retire to an island paradise ? 


Firms or individuals wishing to enjoy the financial advantages 
of basing trust funds, annuities, etc., in the Bahamas, 
or who do business there, will be interested in The Bank 
of Nova Scotia Trust Company (Bahamas) Limited. Full 
information can be obtained from the Trust Company, 
Bay Street, Nassau, or either of our two London branches 
— 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 and 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA + LONDON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO « THE CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 








PORTRAIT OF A THINKING MAN 


LA 
Thinking how wise he’s been to put his 
savings with a good Building Society 


Many a man who sees how stocks and shares can fall is glad of 
his capital. in the Burnley Building Society. This is one invest- 
ment that gives a good yield with absolute security. Interest is 
34°, tax paid, equal to £5 14.3d°% at the standard rate of tax. 
Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments. 
Assets exceed £66,000,000. Reserves exceed {2,700,000. 


| BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 


° { very good Building Society 


HEAD OFFICE: Burnley. LONDON OFFICE: 129 Kingsway, W.C.2 
S MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 





| 
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& How will the people benefit from the 
: that are foreseeable? . How wal 


ma) ote d. The requirements in steel will a 
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SUPPLYING THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WORLD 
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New York Office European Office 
Graf-Adolf Str. 86/¢ 
erie 


Head 


Nihonb 80 Pine Street, 


fehel to New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A Dusseldorf 
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